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The earliest authenlic account we can obtiiin of ihe birth of thi^ learned and 
celebrated writer, is from Ihe Register Book of Eton College, in which he [^ entered 
"of Chatham, in the county of Kent, of the age of twelve years, in 1730." — 
consequently, born in 17IB. 

Whence a difference has arisen between the dates in this entry, and the inscription on 
his nionument, hereafter given, we are unable to explain. 

The two royal foundations of Eton, and King's College, Cambridge, justly boast of 
this great scholar and ornament of his age. He received his first rudiments at the 
village of Lullingstone. in Kent: and was admitted upon the foundation, at Elon 
College, on Lhe 3d of August, 1730, where he was three years captain of Lhe school, 
previous to his removal to Cambridge. He was elected from Eton to King's College 
in 1736; took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1740; and proceeded Master in 1744. 

He attended [he Duke of Marlborough, and his brother. Lord Charles Spencer, at 
Eton, as their private tutor, and proved a valuable acquisition to that illustrious 
house; and, what mav be reckoned, at least equallv fortunate, his lot fell among [hose 
who knew how to appreciate his worth, and were both able and willing to reward it. 
The Duke made him his private secretary, io which capacity he accompanied his 
Grace during his campaign on the continent, where he had the command of the 
British forces; and, when he was made Master-General of the Ordnance, he 
appointed Mr. Bryant to the office of Secretary, then about 14001. per annum. 

His general habits, in his latter vears, as is commonly the case with severe students, 
were sedentary; and, during the last ten vears of his life, he had frequent pains in his 
chest, occasioned by so much applica[ion. and leaning against his table to write; but, 
in his younger days, spent at Eton, he excelled in various athletic exercises: and. bv 
his skill in swimming, was the happv instrument in saying the life of the yenerable 
Dr. Barnard, afterwards Provost of Eton College. The doctor grateful I v 
acknowledged this essential service, by embracing [he first opportunity which 
occurred, to present the nephew of his preserver with the living of Wootton 
Courtney, near Minehead, in Somerset; a presentation belonging to [he Provost of 
Eton, in ri^t of his office. 

Mr. Bryant was never married. He commonly rose at half past seven, shaved himself 
wi[hout a glass, was seldom a quarter of an hour in dressing, at nine mag for his 
breakfast, which was abstemious, and generally yisited his friends at Eton and 
Windsor, between breakfast and dinner, which was formerly at two, but afterwards at 
four o'clock. He was particularly fond of dogs, and was known to haye thirteen 
spaniels at one time: he once yery narrowly escaped drowning, through his over 
eagerness in putting them into the water. 



Our iiuthor must be considered us highly distinguished, beyond the common lot of 
mortalily, wUh the temporal blessings of comforls, honour, and long life. Wilh 
respect lo the first of these, he enjoyed health, peiice, iind compelence; for, besides 
what he derived from his own family, Ihe preseni Duke of Marlborough, after his 
father^s death, seltled iin annuity on Mr. Bryani of 600 1. which he continued to 
receive from that noble family lill his de<ith. 

He was greatly honoured among his numerous, yet chosen friends and acquainlance; 
and his company courted by all the literary characters in his neighbourhood. His 
more parlicular intimates, in his own district, were Doctors Barford, Barnard, Glynn, 
and Heberden. The venerable Sir George Baker, he either saw or corresponded wilh 
every day; likewise wilh Dr. Hallam, ihe father of Elon school, who had given up the 
deanery of Bristol, because he chose lo reside at Windsor. When he went into Kent, 
the friends he usually visited were the Reverend Archdeacon Law, Mr. Longley, 
Recorder of Rochester, and Dr. Dampier. afler wards Bishop of that diocese. Besides 
the pecuniary expression of esteem mentioned above, Ihe Duke of Marlborough had 
two rooms kept for him at Blenheim, wilh his name inscribed over the doors; and he 
was the only person who was presented wilh ihe keys of thai choice library. The 
humble relreat of ihe venerable sage was frequenlly visited by his Majesty; and ihus 
he partook in the highest honours recorded of the philosophers and sages of 
antiquity. Thus loved and honoured, he allained to eighty-nine years of age, and died, 
at Gypenham, near Windsor, Nov. 13, 1804, of a mortificalion in his leg, originaling 
in Ihe seemingly slight circumslance of a rasure against a chair, in ihe act of reaching 
a book fi"om a shelf. 

He had presented many of his mosi valuable books to ihe King in his life-lime, and 
his editions by Caxlon to the Marquis of Blandford; the remainder of this choice 
collection he bequeathed lo the library of King's College, Cambridge, where he had 
received his educalion. 

He gave, by will, 2,000 1. lo Ihe society for propagating Ihe gospel, and 1,000 1. lo 
the superannuated collegers of Elon school, to be disposed of as the provost and 
fellows should ihink fit. Also, 500 1. lo the parish of Farnham Royal. The poor of 
Cypenham and Chalvey were constani partakers of his bounty, which was of so 
extensive a nature, thai he commissioned the neighbouring clergy to look oul proper 
objecis for his beneficence. 

Mr. Bryant's literary attainmenis were of a nature peculiar to himself: and, in point of 
classical erudition he was, perhaps, wilhoul an equal in ihe world. He had the very 
peculiar felicity of preserving his emineni superiority of talents lo the end of a very 
long life; the whole of which was not only devoted to literature, but his studies were 
uniformly directed to Ihe investigation of trulh. The love of Iruth might, indeed, be 
considered as his grand characteristic, which he sleadily pursued; and this is equally 
irue as to his motive, whelher he was found on [he wrong or right side of the 
question. A few minutes before he expired, he declared to his nephew, and others in 
Ihe room, that "all he had writlen was with a view lo ihe promulgalion of trulh: and, 
that all he had conlended for, he himself believed." By iruth, we are lo understand 
religious trulh, his firm persuasion of the iruth of Christianity; lo Ihe investigalion 
and establishment of which he devoled his whole life. This was the central point, 
around which all his labours turned; the ullimate objecl al which they aimed. 

Such are Ihe parliculars we have been able to collect of this profound scholar and 
antiquary. But the life of a man of lellers appears, and musi be chiefly sought for in 
his works, of which we subjoin the following catalogue: 

The first work Mr. Bryani published was in 1767, intituled, "Observalions and 
Inquiries relating to various Paris of antient History; containing Dissertations on the 
Wind Euroclydon, (see vol. v. p. 325.); and on the Island Melile, (see vol. v. p. 357.), 



together wilh an AccounI of Egypt in it5 most eiirly State, (see voL vi. p. K); and of 
Ihe Shepherd Kings." (See vol. vi. p. 105.) This publication is calculated not only lo 
ihrow light on Ihe aniieni history of Ihe kingdom of Egypt, but on the hislory also of 
the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Edomites, and other nalions. The account of 
(he Shepherd Kings contains a statement of the time of their coming into Egypt; of 
Ihe particular province thev possessed, and, lo which the Israelites afterwards 
succeeded. The treatise on ihe Eiiroclydon was designed lo vindicate the common 
reading of Acis, xxvii. 14. in opposition to Bochart, Grolius, and Benlley, supported 
by the authority of the Alexandrine M.S. and ihe Vulgale. who Ihought 
EUROAQUILO more agreeable to the trulh. 

His grand work, called. "A New System, or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology," was 
the nexl; "wherein an atlempt is made lo divest Tradilion of Fable, and lo reduce 
Trulh to ils original Purity." This was published in qiiarlo, vol. i. and ii. in 1774, and 
vol. iii. in 1776. 

In 1775 he published "A Vindication of the Apamean Medal, (see vol. v. p. 287.) and 
of the Inscription NOR: logether with an Illustralion of anolher Coin struck at the 
same Place in honour of the Emperor Severus." This appeared in the fourth volume 
of the Archicologia, and also as a separate quarto pamphlet. 

"An address to Dr. Priestley, on Ihe Doclrine of Philosophical Necessity illuslrated," 
1780. A pamphlel, oclavo. 

"Vindicix Flavianic; or, a Vindicalion of Ihe Testimony given by Josephus 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Chrisl." A pamphlet, oclavo. I7E0. 

"Observations on ihe Poems of Thomas Rowley: in which the authenticity of these 
Poems is ascertained." Two duodecimo volumes, 1781. In this controversy Mr. 
Bryant engaged deeply and earneslly, and was assisted in it by the learned Dr. Glynn 
of King's College, Cambridge. Our aulhor in this, as in his other conlroversial 
wrilings, was influenced by a spiril of sober inquiry, and a regard for Iruth. The 
leading objecl he had in view, in his Observations on ihe poems ascribed lo Rowley, 
was lo prove, by a variety of instances, thai Chatlerton could not be Iheir author, as 
he appeared nol to undersland them himself. This plea appears specious, yel it is 
certain ihe learned aulhor failed egregiously in his proofs, and ihis publication added 
liltle to the repulalion he had already acquired. The besi way of accounling for Mr. 
Bryant's risking his well-earned and high character in the litemry world in Ihis 
controversy, and for the eagerness with which he engaged in it, is from Ihe turn of 
his sludies. "He had," lo borrow the words of Mr. Mason, "been much engaged in 
antiquilies, and consequently had imbibed loo much of Ihe spirit of a protesi 
antiquarian: now we know, from a Ihousand instances, thai no set of men are more 
willingly duped than these, especially by any thing that comes to them under the 
fa scina ling form of a new discovery." 

"Colleclions on the Zingara, or Gypsey Language." Archxologia, vol. vii. 

"Gemmarum antiquarum Deleclus ex prxslantioribus desumplus in Daclylotheca 
Duels Marlburiensis," Two vols, folio, 1783, Sec. This is the first volume of Ihe Duke 
of Marlborough's splendid edilion of his invaluable colleclion of Gems, and was 
translated inio French by Dr. Maly. The second volume was done in Latin by Dr. 
Cole, prebendary of Westminster; Ihe French by Mr. Dulens. The Gems are 
exquisitely engraved by Barlolozzi. This work was privalely printed, and no more 
copies laken than were intended for Ihe crowned heads of Europe, and a few of his 
Grace's privale friends; after which Ihe coppers for ihe plates were broken, and the 
manuscript for the letter-press carefully reduced to ashes. 

"A Treatise on ihe Aulhenticity of the Scriplures, and the Truth of the Christian 
Religion." Oclavo, 1792. 



"Observations upon the Pla°:ues inflicted upon ihe Egvptians: in which is shewn the 
Peculiarity of ihose Judgmenis, iind Iheir Correspondence \Mth ihe Rites and Idolatry 
of thai People; with a prefatory discourse concerning the Grecian colonies from 
Egypt." Octiivo, 1794. 

The treatise on the authenticity of the Scriptures was published anonvmously, and 
the whole of the profits arising from its sale given to the society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. It contains a good general view of the leading argLinienis for Divine 
Revelation. 

"Observations upon a Treatise, intituled, Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mons 
Le Chevalier," Quarto, 1795. 

"A Dissertation concerning the War of Trov, and the Expedition of the Grecians, as 
described by Homer: shewing that no such Expedition was ever undertaken, and that 
no such City in Phrygia ever existed." Quarto, 1796. The appearance of this 
publication excited great surprise among the learned, and made few proselytes to the 
doctrine it inculcates: and even his high authority failed in overturning opinions so 
long niainUiined and established among historians, and supported by such extensive 
and clear evidence. He is a wise man indeed who knows where to stop. Mr. Bryant 
had wonderfully succeeded in his famous Mythology, in "divesting Tradition of 
Fable, and reducing Truth to its original Purity," and this seduced him. as his 
antiquarian pursuits had done before, in the case of Rowley, to proceed to 
unwarrantable lengths in the Dissertation on the War of Trov. It was remarked on by 
Mr. Falconer, and answered in a very rude way by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield in a letter 
to Mr. Bryant. J. B. S. MorriL Esq. of Rokeby Park, near Greta-Bridge, undertook to 
vindicate Homer, in a style and with manners more worthy of the subject and of a 
gentleman, and was replied to by Mr. Bryant. 

"The Sentiments of Philo Judirus concerning the AOFOE, or Word of God; together 
wi± large Extracts from his Writings, compared with the Scriptures, on manv other 
essential Doctrines of the Christian Religion." Octavo, 1797. 

"Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and Jonah," also, "Observations on famous 
controverted Passages in Josephus and Justin Martyr." are extremely curious, and 
such perhaps as only he could have wntten. 



"The New System, or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology." here presented to the 
public, is a literary phenomenon, which will remain the admiration of scholars, as 
long as a curiosity after antiquity shall continue to be a prevailing passion among 
mankind. Its author was master of the profoundest erudition, and did not come 
behind the most distinguished names of the last century, for their attention to the 
minutest circumstance that might cast a ray of light upon the remotest ages. Nothing 
in the antient Greek and Roman literature, however recondite, or wherever dispersed, 
could escape his sagacity and patient investigation. But we are not to confine our 
admiration of the work before us to the deep erudition discoverable in it; this 
elaborate production is equally distinguished for its ingenuity and novelty. Departing 
wi± a boldness of genius from Ihe systems of his predecessors in the same walks of 
literature, he delights by his ingenuity, while he astonishes by his courage, and 
surprises by his novelty. In the last point of view, this work is indeed singularly 
striking: it departs from the commonly-received systems, to a degree that has not 
only never been attempted, but Dot even thought of by any men of learning. 

The subject, here undertaken by Mr. Bryant was one of uncommon difficulty: one of 
Ihe most abstruse and difficult which antiquity presents lo us; the information to be 



obtjined concerning il niusi be collecled from a vast number of incidental passages, 
observations jnd assertions scattered through antient authors, who being themselves 
but imperfectly acquainted with their subject, it is next to impossible to reconcile. 
This, however, our author has attempted: and though, in doing this, the exuberances 
of fancy and imagination are conspicuous, and some may entertain doubts, 
concerning the solidity oi some of his conjectures, yet, even such jre forced to allow 
that manv pans of the author's scheme are probable, and deserving the highest 
attention. 

His method of proceeding by etymologv was not a little hazardous; men of the 
greatest abilities have often failed in the use of it, while those of weak, judgment 
have, by their application of it. rendered it the source of [he greatest absurdities, and 
almost led the unthinking to connect an idea of ridicule with the term itself. But the 
judicious use which Mr. Br van! could make of this science is apparent in every part 
of his work: he derives from it the greatest and only light which can be cast upon 
some of his inquiries, and thai in a way that will draw the admiration of those who 
have a proper acquaintance with the subject; [hat is, such as have a knowledge of the 
Oriental languages sufficient to enable them to trace them through the Greek, Latin, 
and other tongues, as they relate to the names of things, which in almost every 
country carry evidence of their being derived from the East: from whence it is certain 
mankind themselves are derived. The sagacitv and diligence with which our author 
has applied his helps obtained from the scattered passages of antient authors and 
etymology, have enabled him to clear up the history of the remotest ages, and to 
elucidate objects hitherto surrounded with darkness and error. Upon the whole, it 
will be allowed by all who are capable judges of the subject, that the plausibility of 
his hypothesis is frequently apparent, his scheme great, and his discoveries 
extraordinarv. 

Viro phisqitam octogenaiio, et Etonic Mattis Fi/ioru/n omnium supeistimm £iate 
jam graiidisiimo, JACOBO BRYANT, S. 



Nomen honorati sacrum mihi cijm sit amici, 

Charta sit hic animi fida ministra mei: 
Ne tamen incultis veniant commissa tabellis, 

Carmims ingenua dictii laventur ope. 
Quem videt, e longa sobolem admirata caterva, 

Henricil'l ^ superis Istiiis umbra plagis? 
Quem pueris ubicunque suis monslrare priorem 

Principe alumnorum mater Etona solet? 
Quem cupit eximiEC quisquis virtutis amator, 

Serius irtherei regna subire poll? 
Blande Senex. quem Musa fovet, seu seria tractas. 

Sen facili indulges quic propiora jocoL 
Promeritos liceat Vates tibi condat honores, 

Et recolat vitcc prcrmia justa tujc: 
Prjcparet haud quovis lectas de flore corollas, 

Sed bene Nestoreis serta gerenda comis. 
Scriptorum e\ omni serie nunieroque tuorum, 

Utilitas primo est conspicienda loco: 
Gratia subsequitur: Sapientiaque atria pandit 

Ampla tibi, ingeniis solijm ineunda piis. 
Asperitate carens, mores ut ubique tuerisf 

Si levis es, levitas ipsa docere solet. 
Quo studio errantes animos in aperta reducisT 

Quo sensu dubios, qua gravitate mones! 



Si fontes aperire novos, el acuniine doclo 

Elicere in scriptis quEC bbuere sacris, 
Seu Verum e ficlis juvet e^lricare libel] is» 

Hislorlcj et tencbriE reddere lumen ope, 
Aspice conspicuo liTtentur ut omnia ccclo, 

El referenL nitidum solque jub:irque diemf 
CenLaun, Lapilhique, et TanLalus, atque Promelheus, 

ElNephele, veluti nube solutiL sufl, — 
Hi pereunt omnes; alterque liiboribus ipse 

Conficis Alcides Hercule majus opus. 
Tendis in hostilem soli tibi fisus arenam? 

Excutis hiretici verba niinuta Sophi'-'? 
Accipit Eclernam vis profligatii repulsam, 

Fractaque sum valida tela minicque manu. 
Cui Melile non nota lua est? alque impare msu 

Conjunclum ei cnlicis Euro Aqullonis iter? 
Argo quis dubilal? quis Delta in divite nescit 

Qua sil Josephi fratribus aucla domus? 
Monsira quol ^gypli perhibesi quicque Ira Jehovjc! 

Quam propne in falsos arnia parata deos! 
Dum fcrdis squalet Nilus cum fnibus aninis. 

El necis esl auclor queis niodo nunien erat. 
Immeritos Danaiim casus, Priamique dolemus 

Funera, iiec vei adhuc ossa quiela, senis? 
Fala Melesigensfc querimur, mentitaque facta 

Hectoris incertas ad Simoentis aquas? 
Eniis hfcc veleris sea bra ^ rublglne famar. 

Casque operis vati jusque decusque sul, 
Magna tuis affers nionumentaque clara triumphis. 

Cum Troja xlernuni quod [ibi nomen eril! 
Ah [ ne le exlrema cesset coluisse senecia, 

lAspicere heu! mmiir quem vetuere mon,) 
Qui puer, atque infans prope, te sibi sensit amicum, 

Eque luis sophix fonlibus hausil aquas! 
Imagis, el:, purx quxcunque aptissima vilx: 

Prsrmla supplicibus del Deus ipse suis, 
Hjtc pete rile seni venerando, Musa: quod [lie 

Nee spe, nee fama. dilior esse polest. 
Innumeris longijni gralus socielur amicis. 

Inler Etonenses duxque palerque viros: 
Felix inteisit lenis: superiimque bealo 

Paulisper laleni fas sil abe&se choro. 
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PREFACE, 



Ntvbf, Kai ^fjvtio' aTiicnEiv OQQqa Taura tcitv (JjqevciTV. epicharmus. 

rt 15 mv purpose, m ihe ensuing work, [o give an account of Ihe first ages, and of the 
greal evenis which happened in Ihe infancy of ihe world. In consequence of Ihis [ 
shall lay before ihe reader whal Ihe Genlile wrilers have said upon this subject, 
collaterally wilh the accounis given bv Moses, as long as 1 find him engaged in the 
general hislorv of mankind. By ihese means 1 shall be able to bring surprising proofs 
of those great occurrences, which the sacred penman has recorded. And when his 
history becomes more limited, and is confined lo a peculiar people, and a privale 
dispensation, [ shall proceed to shew what was subsequent to his account after the 
migration of families, and the dispersion from the plains of Shinar. When mankind 
were multiplied upon the earth, each great family had, bv ^''divine appointment, a 
particular place of destination, to which they retired. In ihis manner Ihe firsi nations 
were conslilLiled, and kingdoms founded. But great changes were soon effected, and 
colonies went abroad without anv regard lo Ihejr onginal place of allotment. New 
establishments were soon made, from whence ensued a mixture of people and 
languages. These are events of the highest consequence; of which we can receive no 
intelligence, but through the hands of the Gentile wrilers. 

It has been observed, by many of the learned, that some particular familv betook 



ihemselves verv early lo differeni parts of Ihe world, in all which lliey introduced 
their riles and religion, logether with ihe cusloms of iheir country. Thev represent 
them as very knowin°: and enterprising; and with good reason. They were [he first 
who ventured upon the seas, and undertook long voyages. They shewed their 
superiority and address in the numberless expeditions which they made, and the 
difficulties which they surmounted. Many have thought that thev were colonies from 
Egypt, or from Phenicia, having a regard oniv to the settlements which they made in 
the west. But I shall shew hereafter, that colonies of the same people are to be found 
in the most extreme parts of the east: where we may observe the same rites and 
ceremonies, and the same traditional histories, as are to be met with in their other 
settlements. The country called Phenicia could not have sufficed for the effecting all 
that is attributed to these mighty adventurers. It is necessary for me to acquaint the 
Reader, that the wonderful people lo whom I allude were the descendants of Chus, 
and called Cuthites and Cuseans. Thev stood iheir ground at the general migration of 
families; but were at last scattered over the face of the earth. They were the first 
apostates from the truth, yet great in worldly wisdom. They introduced, wherever 
they came, many useful arts, and were looked up to as a superior order of beings: 
hence they were styled Heroes, Daemons. Heliadic, Macarians. They were joined in 
their expeditions by other nations, especiallv by the collateral branches of their 
family, the Mizraim, Caphtorim, and the sons of Canaan. These were all of the line 
of Ham. who was held by his posterity in the highest veneration. Thev called him 
Amon: and having in process of lime raised him to a divinity, thev worshipped him 
as the Sun; and from this worship they were styled Amonians. This is an appellation 
which will continually occur in the course of this work; and I am authorised in the 
use of It from Plutarch, from whom we may infer, that it was not uncommon among 
the sons of Ham. He specifies particularly, in respect to the Egyptians, that when any 
two of that nation met, they used it as a term of honour in their'""' salutations, and 
called one another Amonians. This therefore will be the title by which I shaJl choose 
to distinguish the people of whom [ treat, when I speak of them collectively; for 
under this denomination are included all of this family, whether they were Egyptians 
or Syrians, of Phenicia or of Canaan. They were a people who carefully preserved 
memorials of their ancestors, and of those great events which had preceded their 
dispersion. These were described in hieroglyphics upon pillars and obelisks: and 
when they arrived at the knowledge of letters, the same accounts were religiously 
maintained, both in their sacred archives, and popular records. It is mentioned of 
Sanchoniathon, the most antient of Gentile writers, that he obtained all his 
knowledge from some writings of the Amonians. ll h'e^j !he gooi! fonime of 
Sanchoniathon, says '^'Philo Biblius, to li^ht upon some antient Amonian records, 
which had been preserved in the innermost pan of a temple, and known to very few. 
Upon this diseoverv he applied himself with ^teat diligence lo make himself master 
of the contents: aisd having, by divesting them o} the fable and allegory with which 
they were obscured, obtained his purpose, he brought the whole to a conclusion. 

I should be glad to give the Reader a slill farther insight into the system which I am 
about to pursue. But such is the scope of mv inquiries, and the purport of my 
determinations, as may possibly create in him some prejudice to my design; all 
which would be obviated were he to be carried, step by step, to the general view, and 
be made partially acquainted, according as the scene opened. What I have to exhibit 
is in great measure new; and I shall be obliged to run counter to manv received 
opinions, which length of time, and general assent, have in a manner rendered 
sacred. What is truly alarming. T shall be found to differ, not only from some few 
historians, as is the case in common controversy, but in some degree from alh and 
this in respect to many of the most essential points, upon which historical precision 
has been thought to depend. My meaning is, that I must set aside many supposed 
facts which have never been controverted; and dispute many events which have not 
only been admitted as true, but have been looked up to as certain icras from whence 
other events were to be determined. All our knowledge of Gentile history must either 



come through Ihe hands of Ihe Grecians, or of Ihe RomanE, who copied from Ihem. I 
shall therefore give n full iiccoiint of the Helladiiin Greeks, as well as of Ihe lonim, or 
loitians, in Asia: also of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelasgi. What may appear very 
presumptuous, I shall deduce from iheir own hislories many truths, wilh which Ihey 
were totally unacquainled, and give to them an original, which they cerlainly did not 
know. They have bequeathed to us noble materials, of which it is time to make a 
serious use. U was iheir misfortune not to know the value of the data which Ihey 
transmilted, nor the purport of their own intelligence. 

It wiU be one part of my labour to treat of the Phenicians, whose history has been 
much mistaken: also of the Scythians, whose original has been hitherlo a secret. 
From such an elucidalion many good consequences will. I hope, ensue: as the 
Phenicians and Scylhians have hilherto afforded the usual place of retreat for 
ignorance lo shelter ilself. It will therefore be my endeavour to specify and 
distinguish the various people under these denominalions, of whom writers have so 
genei"ally, and indiscriminately, spoken. [ shall say a great deal about the Ethiopians, 
as Iheir history has never been completely given: also of the Indi, and [ndo-Scythx, 
who seem to have been little regarded. There will be an accouni exhibited of the 
Cimmerian, Hyperborean, and Amazonian nations, as well as of the people of 
Colchis: in which the religion, rites, and original of those nalions will be pointed out. 
I know of no writer who has written at large of the Cyclopians. Yel iheir history is of 
great antiquity, and abounds wilh matter of consequence. I shall, therefore, treat of 
them very fuUy, and al the same time of the greal works which ihey performed; and 
subjoin an accouni of the Lestrygons, Lamii, Sirens, as ihere is a close 
correspondence between them. 

As it will be my business to abridge history of every thing superfluous and foreign, I 
shall be obliged to set aside many antient law-givers, and princes, who were 
supposed to have formed republics, and to have founded kingdoms. I cannot 
acquiesce in the stale legends of Deucalion of Thessaly, of Inachus of Argos, and, 
j^gialeus of Sicyon; nor in Ihe long line of princes who are derived from them. The 
supposed heroes of the first ages, in every country nee equally fabulous. No such 
conquests were ever achieved as are ascribed lo Osiris, Dionusus, and Sesoslris. The 
histories of Hercules and Perseus are equally void of truth. I am convinced, and hope 
I shall salisfaclorily prove, that Cadmus never broughl letters to Greece; and that no 
such person exisled as ihe Grecians have described. What I have said about Sesostris 
and Osiris, will be repealed about Ninus, and Semiramis, two personages, as ideal as 
Ihe former. There never were such expedilions undertaken, nor conquesis made, as 
are attributed lo these princes; nor were any such empires constituted, as are 
supposed to have been established by ihem. I make as little account of the hislories 
of Saturn, Janus, Pelops, Atlas, Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and Zoroaster of Bactrla. 
Yet something mysterious, and of moment, is concealed under these various 
characters: and the investigation of this latent truth will be the principal pari of my 
inquiry. In respect to Greece, I can afford credence lo very few events, which were 
antecedent lo the Olympiads. I cannot give the least assent lo the story of Phryxus, 
and Ihe golden fleece. [I seems to me plain beyond doubt, that Ihere were no such 
persons as the Grecian Argonauts: and ihat ihe expedition of Jason to Colchis was a 
fable. 

After having cleared my way, I shall proceed to the sources, from whence the 
Grecians drew. I shall give an account of the Titans, and Titanic war, with the history 
of the Cuthiles and aniieni Babylonians. This will be accompanied with Ihe Gentile 
history of the Deluge, the migration of mankind from Shinar, and the dispersion from 
Babel. The whole will be crowned with an accouni of antient Egypt; wherein many 
circumstances of high consequence in chronology will be stated. In the execution of 
Ihe whole Ihere will be broughl many surprising proofs in confirmation of the 
Mosaic accouni: and it will be found, from repeated evidence, that every thing, 
which the divine historian has transmitted, is most assuredly true. And though the 



nations, who preserved memorials of the Ddu°;e, have iiol perhaps Etaled accurjidv 
the time of that event: yet it will be found Ihe grjnd epocha, to \^hich thev referred^ 
the highest point to which they could ascend. This was esteemed [he lene'Aii] of the 
world; the new birth of mankind; and the ullimaEe of Gentile history. Some traces 
may perhaps be discernible in their rites and mysteries of the antediluvian svstem: 
but those very few. and hardly perceptible. Tt has been thought, that [he Chaldaic, 
and Egyptian accounts exceed no[ only the dmes of the Deluge, but [he jcry of the 
world: and Scaliger has accordingly carried the chronology of the latter beyond the 
term of his artificial'^' period. Bu[ upon inquiry we shall find the chronology of this 
people very different from [he representations which have been given. This will be 
shewn by a plain and precise account, exhibited by the Egyptians themselves: yet 
overlooked and contradicted by the persons, through whose hands we receive it. 
Something of [he same nature will be attempted in respect [o Berosus; as well as to 
Abydenus, Polyhistor, and Appollodorus, who borrowed from him. Their histories 
contained matter of great moment; and will afford some wonderful discovenes. From 
their evidence, and from that which has preceded, we shall find, tha[ Ihe Deluge was 
the grand epocha of every anttent kingdom. It is to be observed, [hat when colonies 
made anywhere a settlement, they ingrafted [heir antecedent history upon the 
subsequent events o\' the place. And as in those days they could carry up the 
genealogy of their princes to the very source of all, it wiU be found, under whatever 
title he may come, that the first king in every country was Noah. For as he was 
mentioned first in the genealogy of their princes, he was in afterlimes looked upon as 
a real monarch; and represented as a great traveller, a mighty conqueror, and 
sovereign of the whole earth. This circumstance will appear even in the annals of the 
Egyptians: and though their chronology has been supposed to have reached beyond 
that of any nation, yet it coincides very happily with the accounts given by Moses. 

In the prosecution of my system I shall not amuse Ihe Reader with doubtful and 
solitary extracts; but collect all that can be obtained upon the subject, and shew the 
universal scope of writers. I shall endeavour particularly to compare sacred history 
wi[h profane, and prove the general assent of mankind to the wonderful events 
recorded. My purpose is not to lay science in ruins: but instead of desolating to build 
up, and to rec[ify wha[ time has impaired: to divest mythology of every foreign and 
unmeaning ornament, and to display the truth in its naUve simplicity: to shew, that 
all the rites and mysteries of the Gentiles were only so many memorials of their 
principal ancestors; and of the great occurrences to which they had been witnesses. 
Among these memorials the chief were the ruin of mankind by a flood; and the 
renewal of the world in one family. They had symbolical representations, by which 
these occurrences were commemorated: and [he antient hymns in their temples were 
to the same purpose. Thev all related to [he historv of the first ages, and to the same 
events which are recorded by Moses. 

Before [ can arrive at this essential part of my inquiries. I mu5[ give an account of the 
riles and customs of an lien I Hellas; and of [hose people which I term Amonians. This 
I must do in order to shew, from whence they came: and from what quarter their 
evidence is derived. A great deal will be said of their religion and rites: also of their 
towers, temples, and Puralheia, where their worship was performed. The mistakes 
likewise of the Greeks in respect to antient terms, which they strangely perverted, 
will be exhibited in many instances: and much true history will be ascertained from a 
detection of this peculiar misapplication. It is a circumstance of great consequence, 
to which little attention has been paid. Great light however will accrue from 
examining this abuse, and observing the particular mode of error; and the only way 
of obtaining an insight must be by an etymological process, and by recurring to the 
primitive language of [he people, concerning whom we are trea[ing. As the 
Amonians betook themselves to regions widely separated; we shall find in every 
place where they settled, the same worship and ceremonies, and the same history of 
their ancestors. There will also appear a great similitude in the names of their cities 



and temples: so Ihat we niJiy be assured, thai ihe whole was the operalion of one and 
the same people. The learned Bochart saw this; and taking for gmnted, thai Ihe 
people were Phenicians, he atlempted to interpret these names by the Hebrew 
language; of which he supposed the Phenician to have been a dialect. His design was 
certainly very ingenious, and carried on with a wonderful display of learning. He 
failed however; and of the nature of his failure I shall be obliged to take notice. It 
appears to me, as far as my reading can afford me llghl, that mo^l aniieni names, no! 
only of places, but of persons, have a manifesi analogy. There is likewise a great 
correspondence lo be observed in lerms of science; and in the tilles, which were of 
old bestowed upon magistrates and rulers. The same observalion may be extended 
even to planis, and minerals, as well as to animals: especially lo ihose which were 
esleemed al all sacred. Their names seem to be composed of the same, or similar 
elemenls; and bear a manifesi relation to the religion in use among ihe Amomans, 
and lo Ihe Deity which Ihey adored. This deity was the Sun; and most of ihe aniieni 
names will be found to be an assemblage of litles, beslowed upon thai luminary. 
Hence there will appear a manifest correspondence belween them, which 
circumstance is quile foreign to the syslem of Bochart. His etymologies are destilule 
of this collateral evidence; and have nol the least analogy lo support them. 

In consequence of ihis I have ventured to give a lisl of some Amonian lerms, which 
occur in the mylhology of Greece, and in ihe histories of other nalions. MosI aniieni 
names seem lo have been composed out of Ihese elemenls: and inio the same 
principles they may be again resolved by an easy, and fair evolution. I subjoin to 
these a short inlerprelalion: and at the same time produce different examples of 
names and lilies, which are Ihus compounded. From hence the Reader will see 
plainly my method of analysis, and the basis of my etymological inquiries. 

As my researches are upon subjecis very remole, and the histories to which I appeal, 
various; and as Ihe Iruth is in greal measure to be obtained by deduction, I have been 
obliged lo bring my aulhorities immediately under the eye of Ihe Reader. He may 
from ihence be a witness of the propriety of my appeal: and see lhat my inferences 
are irue. This however will render my quolallons very numerous, and may afford 
some malter of discouragemeni, as Ihey are principally from the Greek aulhors. I 
have however in most places of consequence endeavoured lo remedy this 
inconvenience, eilher by exhibiting previously Ihe substance of what is quoled, or 
giving a subsequeni translation. Belter days may perhaps come: when the Greek 
language will be in greater repute, and its beaulies more admired. As [ am principally 
indebled lo Ihe Grecians for intelligence, I have in some respecis adhered lo their 
orlhography, and have rendered aniieni lerms as Ihey were expressed by them. 
Indeed I do nol see, why we should nol render all names of Grecian original, as Ihey 
were exhibiled by thai people, instead of laking our mode of pronunciation from the 
Romans. [ scarce know any thing, which has been of grealer detriment to aniieni 
history Ihan the capriciousness of wrilers in never expressing foreign lerms as Ihey 
were rendered by Ihe natives. [ shall be found, however, lo have nol acted up 
uniformly to my principles, as 1 have only in some instances copied the Grecian 
orlhography. I have ventured to abide by it merely in some parlicular terms, where I 
judged, lhat elymologj' would be concerned. For I was afraid, however just ihis 
method might appear, and warrantable, lhat il would seem loo novel to be universally 
put in praclice. 

My purpose has been throughout to give a new turn to antient hislory, and lo place il 
upon a surer foundation. The mythology of Greece is a vast assemblage of obscure 
iraditions, which have been iransmilted from ihe earliest limes. They were described 
in hieroglyphics, and have been veiled in allegory: and the same history is often 
renewed under a differeni system, and arrangemenl. A great pari of this inlelligence 
has been derived to us from the Poets; by which means il has been rendered still 
more extravagani, and sirange. We find the whole, like a grotesque piclure, blazoned 
high, and glaring wilh colours, and filled wilh groups of fantaslic imagery, such as 



we see upon an Indian screen; where the eye is piiinfiillv jmused; bul whence little 

can be obtained, which is satisfiictory, and of service. We musl, however, inake ihis 
distinction, thai in the Lille°;orica] representations of Greece, ihere was aJways a 
coven meaning, ihough it may have escaped our discernmenl. In short, we must look 
upon antient mythology as being yet in a chaotic state, where the mind of man has 
been wearied with roaming over the crude consistence without ever finding out one 
spot where il could repose in safely. Hence has arisen the demand, llovcndM, which 
has been repealed for ages. It is my hope, and my presumption, that such a place of 
appulse may be found, where we may take our stand, and from whence we may have 
a full view of the mightv expanse before us: from whence also we mav descrv the 
original design, and order, of all those objects, which bv length of time, and their 
own remoteness, have been rendered so confused and uncertain. 



PREFACE 

TO THE 

THIRD VOLUME OF THE QUARTO EDITION, 

BEGINNING AT VOL. Iv. PAGE 1. IN THIS EDITION, 

Through the whole process of my inquiries, it has been my endeavour, from some 
pJain and delerminate principles, to open the way to many interesting truths. And as I 
have shewn the certainly of an universal Deluge from the evidences of most nations, 
to which we can gain access, I come now to give an historv of the persons who 
survived that event; and of the families which were immediately descended from 
them. After having mentioned [heir residence in the region of Ararat, and their 
migration from it. I shall give an account of the roving of the Cuthites, and of their 
coming to the plains of Shinar, from whence [hey were at last expelled. To this are 
added observations upon the histories of Chaldea and Egypt; also of Hellas, and 
fonia; and of every other country which was Jn anv degree occupied by the sons of 
Chus. There have been men of learning who have denominated their works from the 
families, of which they treated; and have accord inglv sent them into the world under 
the title of Phaleg. Japhet, and Javan. I might, in like manner, have prefixed to mine 
the name either of Culh, or Cuthim; for, upon the history of this people my system 
chieflv turns. II may be asked, if there were no other great families upon earth, 
besides that of [he Cuthites, worthv of record: if no o[her people ever performed 
great actions, and made [hemselves respectable to posterity. Such there possibly mav 
have been; and the field is open to any who mav choose to make inquiry. My taking 
Ihis particular pa[h does not in the least abridge others from prosecuting different 
views, wherever thev may see an opening. 

As mv researches are deep, and remote. [ shall sometimes take the liberty of 
repealing what has preceded: [hat the truths which I maintain may more readily be 
perceived. We are oftentimes, bv the importunity of a persevering writer, teazed into 
an unsatisfactory compliance, and vield a painful assent; but, upon closing the book, 
our scrnples return, and we lapse at once into doubt and darkness. It has therefore 
been my rule to bring vouchers for every thing, which I mainUiin; and though I might 
upon the renewal of my argument refer to another volume, and a distant page, yet I 
many times choose to repeat mv evidence, and bring it again under immediate 
inspection. And if [ do not scruple labour and expense. I hope the reader will not be 
disgusted by this seeming redundancy in my arrangement. What ! have now to 
present to the public, contains matter of great moment, and should I be found to be in 



ihe ri°:hl, il will afford n sure basis for the fiilure hislory of Ihe world. None can well 
judge either of Ihe labour, or ulility of the work, buL diose who have been conversant 
in the wrilingi of chronologers, and olher learned men. upon [hese Eubjecls. and seen 
Ihe difFicullies with which Ihey were embarrassed. Greal. undoubtedly, musi hiive 
been ihe learning and perspicuity of a Pelavius, Perizonlus, Scaliger. Grolius, and Le 
Clerc; also of an Usher, Pearson, Marsham, and Newton. Yel it may possibly be 
found ai Ihe close, that a feeble arm has effected what diose prodigies in science 
have overlooked. 

Many, who have finished their progress, and are determined in their principles, will 
not perhaps so readily be brought over to my opinion. Bui they who are beginning 
their studies, and passing through a process of Grecian literature, will find continual 
evidences arise; almost every step will afford fresh proofs in favour of my system. 
As the desolation of the world by a deluge, and the renewal of il in one person, are 
points in these days particularly controverted; many, who are enemies to Revelation, 
upon seeing these truths ascertained, mav be led to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures: and such an insight cannot but be productive of good. For our 
faith depends upon historical experience; and it is mere ignorance, that makes 
infidels. Hence it is possible, that some may be won over by historical evidence, 
whom a refined theological argument cannot reach. An illness, which some time ago 
confined me to my bed, and afterwards to my chamber, afforded me, during its 
recess, an opportunity of making some versions from the poets whom I quote, when [ 
was little able to do any thing of more consequence. The translation from Dionvslus 
was particularly done at [hat season, and will give the reader some faint idea of the 
original, and its beauties. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging mv obligations lo a most worthv and 
learned'^l friend for his zeaJ towards my work; and for his assistance both in this, and 
my former publication. I am indebted to him not only for his judicious remarks, but 
for his goodness in transcribing for me many of mv dissertations, without which mv 
progress would have been greadv retarded. His care likewise, and attention, in manv 
other articles, afford instances of friendship which I shall ever gratefully remember. 



RADICALS, 



rif lSola; &' ccni keAeuGos, tTAi-]0£LT] yog oTupei. farm enides. 

The materials, of which I purpose to make use in the following inquiries, are 
comparatively few, and will be contained within a small compass. They are such as 
are to be found in the composition of most names, which occur in antient mythology: 
whether [hey relate to Deities then reverenced; or to the places, where their worship 
was introduced. But Ihey appear no where so plainly, as in the names of those places, 
which were situated in Babylonia and Egypt From these parts thev were, in process 
of time, transferred to countries far remote; beyond the Ganges eastward, and to the 
utmost bounds of the Mediterranean west; wherever the sons of Ham under their 
various denominations either settled or traded. For I have mentioned [hat this people 
were greal adventurers: and began an extensive commerce in very early times. Thev 
got footing in many parts; where they founded cities, which were famous in their 
day. They likewise erected towers and temples; and upon headlands and 
promontories Ihey raised pillars for sea-marks lo direct them in their perilous 
espeditions. All these were denominated irom circumstances, thai had some 
reference to Ihe religion, which [his people professed; and lo the ancestors, whence 
Ihey sprung. The Deity, which they originally worshipped, was the Sun. But thev 



soon conferred his tides upoD some of their anceslors: whence arose a miAed 
worship. Thev piirlicularly deified the °Teat Patriarch, who was Lhe head of their line: 
and 'Aorshipped him as the fountain of lighl: makin°: the Sun only an emblem of his 
influence and power. Thev called him BaL and Baal: and (here were olhers of their 
ancestry joined with him, whom they styled the Baalim. Chus was one of these: and 
this idolatry began among his sons. In respect dien to the names, which this people, 
in process of time, conferred ei±er upon the Deities thev worshipped, or upon the 
cit[es« which they founded; we shall find them to be generally made up of some 
original terms for a basis, such as Ham, Cham, and Chus: or else of the titles, with 
which those personages were, in process of time, honoured. These were Thoth. Men 
or Menes. Ab, El, Aur, Ait, Ees or Ish, On, Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, Ob, Oph, 
Apha, Uch, Melech. Anac, Sar, Soma. Samaim. We must likewise take nodce of 
those common names, by which places are distinguished, such as Kir, Caer, Kirialh, 
Carta, Air, Col, Cala. Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, and Cephas. Lastly are to be inserted the 
particles Al and Pk which were in use among the andenl Egypdans. 

Of these terms [ shall first treat: which I look upon as so many elements, whence 
most names in antient mythology have been compounded; and into which they may 
be easily resolved: and the history, with which they are attended, will, at all times, 
plainly point out, and warrant the etymology. 

HAM or CHAM, 

The first of the terms here specified is Ham: at different dmes, and in different 
places, expressed Cham, Chom, '^thamus. Many places were from him 
denominated Cham Ar, Cham Ur, Chomana, Comara, Camarina. Ham, by the 
Egypdans, was compounded Am-On. AfJfilV and Af-lf-ifiA'. He is to be found under 
this name among many nations in the east: which was by the Greeks expressed 
Amanus, and ''''Omanus. Ham. and Cham are words, which imply heat, and the 
consequences oi heat; and from them many words in other languages, such as ''^' 
KflUf-iaCaminus, Camera, were derived. Ham, as a Deity, was esteemed the '"'Sun: 
and his priests were styled Chamin, Chaminim, and Chamerim. His name is often 
found compounded with other terms, as in Cham El. Cham Ees, Cam Ait: and was in 
this manner conferred both on persons and places. From hence Camillus, Camilla, 
Camella Sacra, Comates, Camisium. I'-^Camirus, Chemmis, with numberless other 
words, are derived. Chamma was the dtle of the hereditary '^''priestess of Diana: and 
the Purdtheia, where the rites of fire were carried on, were called Chamina. and 
Chaminim. whence came the Caminus of the Latines. They were sacred hearths, on 
which was preserved a perpelual fire in honour of Cham. The idols o\' the Sun called 
by the same ''"''name: for it is said of the good king Josiah, that thev hiake down the 
ahars of Baafiin — in his presence- anil lhe Chaminim (or images of Chamj tiial were 
on high above them, he cur down. They were also styled Chamerim, as we learn from 
the prophet ^'^'Zephaniah. Ham was esteemed the Zeus of Greece, and Jupiter of 

Latium. i^^iAm-iou;, 6 Zo^ AqlototeAel '"lAfJ-^iouv y^xQ AfiT^^nioi 

KfVVfOlXJl TOV AliX. Plutarch says, that, of all the Egyptian names which seemed to 
have any correspondence with the Zeus of Greece. Amoun or Ammon was the most 

peculiar and adequate. He speaks of many people, who were of this opinion: ■"'IEti 

be Ticv noAAti^v vofJiCovTaJV l&io\' tioq' AiiaiTnioic (AfOf-iiT tchi Aioc Eivai 

TOVA^OlA'VonaQLT/OVTfgi'l^ifLL; AfJ^MXAe^'O^ifV. From Egypt his name and 
worship were brought into Greece' as indeed were the names of almost all the 
Deides there worshipped. I'^lExc^V bc Kai-naVjaTCX OVYO^ACna TaiV 0£aiV eE, 

Al^aiTITOli £Ar]Ali9£ £C TI"]V EAAtlfvi. Almost alt lhe names of tiie Gods in Greece 
were adventitious, iiaving been brought thither from Egvpt. 

CHUS. 



Chu5 was^ rendered bv [lie Greeks XlXJCX;, Chusu.s; bul, more commonly, Xqixhoc: 
and Ihe places denominiiled from him were changed to XquoE- Chriise: and io 
Chrusopolis. His name was oflen compounded '-^'Chus-Or, rendered by the Greeks 
?^QIXTC0Q, Chnisor, and Chrusaor; which, among the Poets, became a favourile 
epithet, continually beslowed upon Apollo. Hence there were lemples dedicated lo 
him, called Chrusaoria. Chus, in the Babylonish dialect, seems to have been called 
Cuth; and many places, where his posterity seltled. were styled '-''Culha. Culhaia, 
Cutaia, Ceula. Colha, compounded '--'Cothon. He was sometimes expressed Casus, 
Cessus, Casius; and was still farlher diversified. 

Chus was the father of all those nations, styled '-''Ethiopians, who were more truly 
called Cuthites and Cuseans. They were more in number, and far more widely 
estended. than has been imagined. The history of this family wtU be the principal 
part of my inquiry. 

CANAAN, 

Canaan seems, by the Egyptians and Syrians, to have been pronounced Cnaan: which 
was by the Greeks rendered Cnas, and Cna. Thus we are told by Stephanus 

Byzantinus, that the antient name of Phenicia was Cdb. X\0/ Ol^TO^ l"] ^I^lVlKI"] 
fKtlAELTO. TO e9vlko\' XvaiOC, The same is said by Philo Biblius, from 
Sanchoniathon. '-■'IXvrt TOU -HQCinOV ^ETOVOyiaoB^TOC, OoiVlKOC;. And. in 
another place, he says, that Isiris, the same as Osiris, was the brother to Cna, '-^1 
ItJlQlC — Q&tAdXJ:^ Xwi; the purport of which is conformable lo the account in the 
Scriptures, that the Egyptians were of a collateral line with the people of Canaan^ or, 
that the father of tlie Mizraim and the Canaanites were brothers. 

MJZRAIM, 

This person is looked upon as the father of the Egyptians: on which account one 
might expect lo meet with many memorials concerning him: but his history is so 
veiled under allegory and titles, that no great light can be obtained. It is thought, by 
many learned men, that the term, Mizraim, is properly a plural: and that a people are 
by it signified, rather than a person. This people were the Egyptians: and the head of 
their family is imagined to have been, in the singular, Misor, or Melzor. It is certain 
that Egvpt. by Stephanus Byzantinus, is, amongst other names, styled MinQtXi 
which, undoubtedly, is a mistake for MlXJtllQtll. the land of Musar. or Mysar. It is, by 
l-^'Eusebius and Suidas, called Mesiraia; by which is meant the land of Metzor, a 
different rendering of Mysor. S;Lnchoniathon alludes to this person under the name of 
'-^'MtOtt^H Mison and joins him with Sydic: both which he makes the sons of the 
Shepherds Amunus and Magus. Amunus, [ make no doubt, is Amun, or Ham, the 
real father of Misor, from whom the Mizraim are supposed to be descended. By 
Magus, probably, is meant Chus. the father of those worshippers of fire, the Magi: 
the father, also, of the genuine Scvlhic, who were styled Magog. The Canaanites, 
likewise, were his offspring; and, among these, none were more distinguished than 
those of Said, or Sidon: which. I imagine, is alluded to under the name of Sydic. It 
must be confessed, that the author derives it from Sydic. justice: and, to say the truth, 
he has, out of antient terms, mixed so many feigned personages with those that are 
real, that it is not possible to arrive at the truth. 

NIMROD. 

It is said of this person, bv Moses, that he was the son of Cush. '^Unt/ Ciish begat 



Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one in the earth: he was a mighty hunler before the 
Lou!: wheiefoie it is said, even as Nimiody the iitightv hiiiiler before the Lord. Aud 
the beginning of iiis iimgdom was Babel. His history is plainly alluded to under the 
character of Alorus, the first king of '-'''Chaldea; but more frequenily under Ihe litle 
of Orion. This personage is represented by Homer as of a gigantic make; and as 
being conlinually in pursuit of wild '"'Ibeasls. The Cuthile Colonies, which went 
westward, earned with ihem memorials of this their ancestor; and named many 
places from him: and in all such places [here will be found some peculiar 
circumstances, which will point oul the great hunler^ alluded to in their name. The 
Grecians geneiTilly slyled him '"'Nf6Qti^h Nebrod: hence places called by his name 
are expressed Nebrod, Nebrodes, Nebrissa. In Sicily was a mountain Nebrodes, 
called by Strabo in the plural ''-'tO: Nf|3(Xi^ OQT]. U was a famous place for 
hunting: and for that reason had been dedicated to Nimrod. The poet Gratius takes 
notice of its being stocked with wild beasts: 

l^^'Cantatus Graiis Acragas, victique fragosum 
Nebrod em liquere fen. 

And Solinus speaks to the same purpose: '^'^'Nebrodem dams el hinnuli peryagantur. 
At the foot of the mountain were the warm baths of Himera. 

The term NffiQO^H Nebros, which was substituted by the Greeks for Nimrod, 
s]gnil"ving a fawn, gave occasion to many allusions about a fawn, and fawn-sfcin, in 
the Dlonusiaca, and other mysteries. There was a town Nebrissa, near the mouth of 
the Bxtis in Spain, called, by Pliny. Veneria; '-^''llnter xstuaria Bfctis oppidum 
Nebrissa, cognomine Veneria. This. [ should think, was a mistake for Venaria; for 
there were places of that name. Here were preserved the same rites and memorials, 
as are mentioned above; wherein was no allusion to Venus, but to Nimrod and 
Bacchus. The island, and its rites, are mentioned by Silius Italicus. 

l^^'Ac Nebrissa Dlonusfcis conscia thyrsis, 
Quam Satyri coluere leves, redimitaque sacra 
Nebride. 

The Pnests at the Bacchanalia, as well as the Votaries, were habited in this manner. 

l-'^lnter matres impia M irnas 
Comes Ogvgio venit laccho, 
Nebride sacra prfccincta latus. 

Statius describes them in the same habit. 

'^^'HIc chelyn, hie flavam maculoso Nebrida tergo, 
Hie thyrsos, hie plectra ferit. 

The history of Nimrod was, in great measure, lost in the superior reyerence shewn to 
Chus. or Bacchus: yet, there is reason to think, that divine honours were of old paid 
to him. The family of the Nebride at '''''Athens, and another of the same name at 
Cos, were, as we may infer from their history, the posterity of people, who had been 
priests to Nimrod. He seems to haye been worshipped in Sicily under the names of 
Elorus, Belorus, and Orion. He was likewise styled ^"^''Belus: but as this was merelv a 
title, and conferred upon other persons, it renders his history yery difficult to be 
distinguished. 

TITLES OF THE DEITY. 

Theuth, Thoth, Taut, Taautes, are the same liitle diyersified; and belong to the chief 



god of Egypt. Eusebius speaks of him as the same as Hermes. '"" 'Ov AL^IJTTTlOl UCV 

From Theulh ihe Greeks formed 0EOL: which, wilh ihal nation, was the most 
general name of the deity. Plato, in his irealise. named Philebus. mention s^ him by the 
name of '"'-IQcuG. He was looked upon as a greal benefaclor, and the first cultivator 
of the vine. 

i^^ingii'TOs QicQ c^ai"] fof 7ia\Tp.' tni pcrrgi.iv aycigcLV. 

He was also supposed to have found out letters: which invention is likewise 
attributed to Hermes. '"^IAtiO MiotOQ Taai*TOQ OQ EVQE Tl"]V XOA' TiOtimjA' 

CnOlXfli:<.'V ^'QaCJJIIV. 'EAAr]V£s &f EpfiTJV EKoMoOV. Suidas calls him 

Theus; and says, that he was the same as Arez, styled by the Arabian? Theus Arez, 
and so worshipped at Petra. 0El.i(Ta0T]C TQirf £OTl 0CCC AqIJ:, £V rTcTQtT T\J^ 
AQa^iac,. [nstead of a statue, there was AlGo;; [inAoc,, T£TQCC\'a)\xy:;, atV-ndyTXy^. a 
black, square pillar of stone, without any figure, or representation. It was the same 
deity, which the Germans and Celtic worshipped under the name of Theut-Ait, or 
Theulales; whose sacrifices were very cruel, as we learn from Lucan. 

l''^Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutates. 

AB. 

Ab signifies a father, similar to ^ of the Hebrews. [I is often found in composition, 
as in Ab-EI, Ab-On, Ab-Or. 

AUR, OUR.OR. 

Aur, sometimes expressed Or, Ur, and Our, signifies both light and fire. Hence came 
the Orus of the Egyptians, a tide given to the Sun. ' 'Quod solem verlimus, id in 
HebrjTO est "lIN. Ur: quod lucem. et ignem, etiam et Solem denoEJE. It is often 
compounded with the term above, and rendered Abor, Aborus, Aborras; and it is 
otherwise diversified. This title was often given to Chus bv his descendants: whom 
they styled Chusorus. From Aur. taken as an element, came Uro, Ardeo' as a Deilv, 

oro. hora, (iiQtT, ICQOV, l£QCtv;. Zeus was styled Cham-Ur, rendered KfiijJLiQOC by 
the Greeks^ and under this tide was worshipped at Halicarnassus. He is so called bv 
Lycophron. '''^'H|ao^ KiXTttLGtiiV GlxtGAl^ Kti^fJlTQC.i Afti^V. Upon which the 
Scholiast obser\es' (Kfi^f-IliCO;) 6 ZciK n.' AAlKOQVaatO TLfinxaL 

EL. 

El, Al, HA, somedmes expressed Eli, was the name of the true God; but by the 
Zabians was transferred to the Sun: whence the Greeks borrowed their HAlOC;. and 
HtAlOs- El< -ind Elion^ were titles, by which the people of Canaan disbnguished 

their chief Deity. I^^TLVCXai TL^ E\.lOUV, TaiAoi.i|.fCVOg lJV('L£lTOg. This they 

somedmes sdll farther compounded, and made Abeiion: hence inscriptions are to be 
found I"'''IDE0 ABELLIONI. El according to Damascius was a dtle given to Cronus. 

I^DlOOLVlKfu Kai EUQOL TOV Kqovov' HA, Kai BiyV l^i^l Bo\iX0l"]\' 
FTTOVOfJrtyiitXJL Tfie Phenicians ai\d Syrians name Cronus £e/, and See/, and 
Bofathes. The Canaanitish term El ion is a compound of Eli On, both titles of Ehe Sun: 
hence the former is often joined with Aur, and Oru?. '^''Elorus, and Alorus, were 
names both of persons and places. It is sometimes combined with Cham: whence we 



have Cainillus, and Camulus: under which name ihe Deitv of the Gentile world was 
in many places worshipped. Camulus and Camillus were in a manner aniiquated 
amon°; ihe Romans' but [heir worship was kept up in other counlries. We find in 
Gruler an inscriplion l-lDEO CAMULO: and another, CAMULO. SANCTO. 
FORTESSIMO. They were both Ihe same Deily, a little diversified; who was 
worshipped by the Hetnirians, and esteemed the same as Hermes. ^-''-'Tusci Camillum 
appellant Mercunum. And not only the Deilv, bul the minister and attendant had the 
same name: for the priests of old were almost universally denominated from the God 
whom they served, or from his temple. The name appears to have been once very 
general. '^"''Reruni omnium sacrarum administri Camilli dicebantur. But Plularch 
seems to confine the term to one particular office and person. l^^'Tov UTTTJQtTOUVTfl 

Tto IfQto TOi^ Aity; a^KpiOoAr] ■naihxAE)'EoQiXiKi\yi\/\Aov, d-Q xai xov 'EQ^jr]v- 
6tmi>; tvLOL xa^v 'EAAi"]\f,'\' Ktif^iAAov aTio ttjc ^lOKOvia^ TiQocn^^'OQfviov. 

He supposes the name [o have been given to Hermes, on account of the service and 
duty enjoined him. But there is nothing of this nature to be inferred from the terms. 
The Hermes of Egypt had nothing similar to his correspondent in Greece. Camillus 
was Ihe name of the chief God. Cham-El, the same as Elion, o Uv|.iUJT<x;. He was 
sometimes expressed Casmillus; but still referred to Hermes. '-'''KctQLJ.L'Y'VOi^ 6 
'Eq[JI"]C CCniV, (i.\:ioTOgflAlO\TXJlO&tiiQOs. The Deity El was particularly invoked 
by the eastern nations, when they made an attack in battle: at such time they used to 
cry out. El-El. and AI-AL This Mahomet could not well bring his proselytes to leave 
off: and therefore changed it to Allah; which the Turks at this day make use of, when 
they shout in joining battle. It was, however, an idolatrous invocation, originally 
made to the God of war, and not unknown to the Greeks. Plutarch speaks of it as no 
uncommon exclamation; but makes the Deity feminine. 

Hence we have in Hesychius the following interpretations; LXAc(?inLci, ETXIVIKKCZ, 

T]X^L. AAaAay\iOQf CTtiviKto; u^jva;. EAfAcu, £'n:uix:o\T]pa TtoAffjiKOV. it is 
probably the same as VXiin Lsajah, '"■"'//ovv art thou faU en, Haiai^ thou son oj Setioi\ 

ON and EON. 

On. Eon, or Aon, was another title of the Sun among the Amonians: and so we Find it 
explained bv Cyril upon Hosea: Qv bc EOTLV O PiAlCX;: and speaking of the 
Egyptians in the same comment, he says, Qv bE CQTL TTCID' ftl^uOi:^ 6 HAlOi^. The 
Seventy likewise, where the word occurs in Scripture, interpret it the Sun; and call 
the city of On. Heliopolis. I^^IKflL f&CLlK£V CQJZOi TT]V AafVfG GlYtTTEQa 
nfTCtj^ TfQfa^: WAlOl'TloAcax^ Theophilus. from Manetho. speaks of it in the 
same manner: I'^IQv, T]TLC tOTlV 'HAlDTICtlL:^ And the Coptic Pentateuch renders 
Ihe city On by the city of the Sun. Hence it was, that Ham, who was worshipped as 
the Sun, got Ihe name of Amon, and Ammon; and was styled Baal-Hamon. It is said 
of Solomon, that he liaJ a vineyard at ^'^^^Baal-Hamon- a name probably given to the 
place by his Egyptian wife, the daughter of Pharaoh. The term El was combined in 
the same manner; and many places sacred to the Sun were styled El-on, as well as 
El-ouT. It was sometimes rendered Eleon; from whence came itAkx;. and itAlov. The 
Syrians, Cretans, and Canaaniles, went farther, and made a combination of the terms 
Ab-El-Eon, Pater Summus Sol, or Pater Deus Sol; hence they formed Abellon. and 
Abelion before mentioned. Hesvchius interprets ABfAlOV, HAiOV" ABfAiOV, 
^HALiVKO\'. 

Vossius thinks, and with good reason, that Ihe Apollo of Greece and Rome was the 



same as the Abelion of the East. '''-'Fortasse Apollo es Crelico ABcAlOC; nani veteres 
Romani pro Apollo disere Apello: ul pro homo, hemo^ pro bonus, benus; ac smiilia. 

The Sun was .ilso worshipped under the litle Abaddon; which, at^ we are informed bv 
the Evan°:e]i5t, was the same as Apollo: or, as he terms him. AtiqAAlxov: ""''OvOfJa 

auTaiEpQaibTLApaii&Lov, ivaL£VTi;]'EAAr]VLK];] ATio/VUjfiJV. 

AIT, 

Another title of Ham, or the Sun. was Ait. and Aith: a term, of which little notice has 
been taken; yet of great consequence in respect to etvmology. It occurs continually in 
Egyptian names of places, as well as in the composition of those, which belong to 
Deities, and men. [I relates to fire, light, and heat; and to the consequences of heat. 
We mav, in some degree, learn its various and opposite significations when 
compounded, from antient words in the Greek language, which were derived from it. 

Several of these are enumerated in Hesychius. Al6o:l, fJfAiXLVfXL^ AlSfLV, KtliLflV. 
ALGrtAotV (a compound of Aith Elj, KfKaUfJtVOV, AlSlVOs, KaTiVOZ,. AlGoV, 
to^iTTQOV. AtGCi'Va (of Ihe same etymology, from Aith-On) ^jfAoVi^, 7llO(ii&T]J^*' 
AlGcx^ KtTlif-JtH. The Egyptians, when Ihev consecrated any thing to their Deity, or 
made it a symbol of any supposed attribute, called it by the name of that attribute, or 
l^'emanatlon: and as [here was scarce any thing, but what was held sacred by them, 
and in this manner appropriated; it necessarily happened, that several objects had 
often the same reference, and were denominated alike. For. not only men took, to 
themselves tlie sacred titles, but birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, together with trees, 
plants, stones, drugs, and minerals, were supposed to be under some particular 
influence; and from thence received their names. And if thev were not quite alike, 
they were, however, made up of elements very similar. Ham, as the Sun, was styled 
l^'Ait; and Egypt, the land of Ham, had. in consequence o\' it, the name of Ait, 

rendered by the Greeks AfTifl; EKAr]0r] (i] AiyuTTTOs) KaLAfQLi.i, KHL noxafJlLl, 
KiXl AlGlOTILil, KTll '''^'AETD^. One of the most antient names of the Nile was Ait, 

or AfTOC. It was also a name given to the Eagle, as the bird particularly sacred to the 
Sun: and Homer alludes to the original meaning of the word, when he terms the 
Eagle '^^AlfTCK (XlGti'V. Among the parts of the human body, it was appropriated to 
the ''"'"'heart: for the heart in the body may be esteemed what the Sun is in his system, 
the source of heat and life, affording the same animating principle. This word having 
these two senses was the reason why the Egyptians made a heart over a vase of 

burning incense, an emblem of their country. '^"AniVlTCA' fif '\'Qt\O0\T£^ 

GlJ^imTjQLOV KOLD^JfV'OV Cii.r)^(^VOl Kai ETlCWiC KAPAIAN. This term 
occurs continually in composition. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, was formed 
of Ath-Ur. It was also one of the names of that place, where the shepherds resided in 
Egypt; and to which the Israelites succeeded. It stood at the upper point of Delta, and 
was particularly sacred to TIN Ur, or Orus; and thence called Athur-ai. or the place of 
Alhur. At the departure of the shepherds it was ruined by King Amosis. '''' 
TOXTEOKlX^E &E TI"]V AGLQiaV A^XJLC, 

As Egypt was named Aith, and Ait; so other countries, in which colonies from 
thence settled, were styled Ethia and Alhia. The sons of Chus founded a colony in 
Colchis; and we find a king of that counlry named Ait; or, as the Greeks expressed it, 
Au"]TI"]i^: and the land was also distinguished by that characteristic. Hence Arete in 
the Orphic Argonautics. speaking of Medea ^s returning to Colchis, expresses this 
place by the terms T]9fn KoAxCLiV: 



ll is sometimes compounded Alh-El. and Alh-Ain; from whence the Greeks formed 
'^''A9r]Afl, and A0T]Vfl, lilies, by which they distinguished [he Goddess of wisdom. 
Et was looked upon as a term of high honour, and endearment. Venus in Apollonius 
caUs Juno, and Minerva, bv wav of respect, H9f inu 

'^"''HGEiai, tl:; &ei.jqo \'cxx:, W^^'^ "f^/ kq\^^[L^i; 

Menelaus says to his brother Agamemnon, l^-lT|(j)6' OUnilC^ HBeiE^ KODVouEav 
And ^*ITlTIT£ [JOI, HGcLf KEtjXjAr], 6c11Q' flArjAouGaC are the words of Achilles 
to the shade of his lost Palroclus. HGflO^- in the original acceptation, as a title, 
signified Solaris, Divinus. Splendidus: but, in a secondary sense, it denoted any thing 
holy. good, and praiseworthy. ^^''AAAa fJiV HGflOV KOAffi^ Kfli VDDOLV fOVTlI, 
says EuniEcus, of his long absent and much honoured master. / wH! ctif! Iiiin good 
and nobiey whether he be dead or alive. From this antient term were derived the 
rjGocand rjGlKO of the Greeks. 

I have mentioned that it is often compounded, as in Athyr: and [hat it was a name 
conferred on places where the Amonians settled. Some of this family came, in early 
times, [o Rhodes and Lemnos: of which migrations I shall hereafter treat. Hence, one 
of the most aniient names of '^'^'Rhodes was Aithraia, or the Island of Alhvr: so 
called from the worship of the Sun: and Lemnos was denominated Aithalia, for the 
same reason, from Aith-EL It was particularly devoted to the God of fire; and is 
hence styled Vulcania by the Poet: 

'''''Sumnmis Vulcania surgit 

Lemnos aquis. 

Ethiopia itself was named both '^°'Aitheria, and Aeria, from Aur, and Athyr: and 
Lesbos, which had received a colony of Cuthites, was reciprocally styled '^^^.^thiope. 
The people of Canaan and Syria paid a great reverence to the memory of Ham: 
hence, we read of many places in those parts named Hamath. Amalhus, Amathusia. 
One of the sons of Canaan seems to have been thus called: for it is said, that Canaan 
was the father of the ■^-lHama[hite. A citv of this name stood to the east of mount 
Libanus; whose natives were the Hama[hiles alluded to here. There was another 

Hama[h, in Cvpriis, bv [he Greeks expressed A[JiT:0oi>^, of the same original as the 
former. We read of Eth-Baal, a king of '^^'Sidon, who was the father of Jezebel: and 
of '^'Alhaliah, who was her daughter. For Ath was an oriental term, which came 
from Babylonia and Chaldea to Egvpl: and from thence [o Syria and Canaan. Ovid, 
though his whole poem be a fable, yet copies the modes of those countries of which 
he treats. On this account, speaking of an Ethiopian, he introduces him by the name 
of Eth-Amon, but softened by him to Ethemon. 

'^^ 'Instil bant parte sinistra 
ChaoniusMolpeus, dextra Nabathccus Ethemon. 

Ath was sometimes joined to the aniient title Herm: which [he Grecian?, with a 
termination, made EQfJl"]^;. From Ath-Herm came ScQfJni, SfQfJO^ S^QfitUVCiJ. 
These terms were sometimes reversed, and rendered Herm-athena. 

AD. 

Ad is a title which occurs very often in composition, as in Ad-Or, Ad-On: from 
whence was formed Adorus. Adon, and Adonis. It is sometimes found compounded 
with Itself: and was thus made use of for a supreme title, with which both Deities and 
kings were honoured, We read of Hadad. king of '^^'Edom; and there was another of 



Ihe same name at Damascus, whose son and successor was styled '''^Benhadad. 
According lo Nicolaus Damascenus, the kings of Syria, for nine generations, had the 
name of '^'^'Adad. There-was a prince Hadadezer, son of Rehob, king of '"^'Zobah: 
and Hadoram, son of [he king of ■'"'iHamalh. The God Rimmon was slyled Adad: and 
mention is inade by the Prophel of the mourning of Adad Rimmon in the valley of 
''"'Megiddo. The feminine of it was Ada^ of which litle mention is made bv Plutarch 
in speaking of a '''-'queen of Cana. I[ was a sacred lille, and appropriated by the 
Babylonians lo iheir chief I''-' 'Goddess. Among all the eastern nations Ad was a 
peculiar tide, and was originally conferred upon the Sun; and, if we may credit 
Macrobius. it signified One, and was so interpreted by [he Assyrians: ''"''Deo, quem 
sum mum maitimiimque veneiantur, Adad nomen dedemnL Ejus nominis 
interpretalio significat unus. Hunc ergo ut potissimum adorant Deum. — Simulacrum 
Adad insigne cernitur radiis inclinatis. [ suspect that Macrobius. in his 
representation, has mistaken the cardinal number for the ordinal: and that what he 
renders one should be fin r. or chief We find that it was a sacred tiller and. when 
single, it was conferred upon a Babylonish Deity: but, when repeated, it must denote 
greater excellence: for the Amonians generally formed their superlative by doubling 
the positive: thus Rab was great; Rabrab signified very great. It is. indeed, plain from 
the account, [hat it must have been a superlative; for he says it was designed to 
represent what was esteemed summum maximumque, the most eminent and great. I 
should, therefore, think that Adad. in its primitive sense, signified TiQCC^O^- -ind 
TTQii^CXXCV: and, in a secondary meaning, it denoted a chief, or prince. We mav bv 
these means rectify a mistake in Philo, who makes Sanchoniathon sav, that Adodus 
of Phenicia was king of the country. He renders the name, Adodus: but we know, for 
certain, that it was expressed Adad, or Adadus, in Edom, Syria, and Canaan. He, 
moreover, makes him SiXOlAcv^ &€(iW King of the Gods: but, it is plain, that the 
word Adad is a compound: and, a? the two terms of which it is made up are precisely 
the same, there should be a reciprocal resemblance in the translation, [f Ad be a 
chLef, or king; Adad should be superlatively so, and signify a king of kings. I should 
therefore suspect, that, in the original of Sanchoniathon, not PflCTlAcil^ QftOV, but 
StXOlAnVQ BcxoyAciOV was the true reading. In short. Ad, and Ada. signified first, 
TTQCiTOs; and, in a more lax sense, a prince or ruler: Adad, therefore, which is a 

reiteration of this title, means TiQCinoc. TCiA' TiQfiTrCi^V. or TigCiTrEL'OVTCiiV; and 

answers to the most High, or most Eminent. 

Ham was often styled Ad-Ham, or Adam contracted; which has been the cause of 
much mistake. There were many places '''-''Inanied Adam. Adama, Adamah, Adamas, 
Adamana; which had no reference to the protoplast, but were, by the Amonians, 

denominated from the head of their family. 

EES and IS. 

Ees, rendered As and Is, like !i^ of the Hebrews, related to light and fire; and was 
one of the titles of the Sun. It is sometimes compounded Ad-Ees, and Ad-ls; whence 
came the Hades of the Greeks, and Atis and Attis of the Asiatics; which were names 
of the same Deity, the Sun. Many places were hence denominated: particularly a city 
in Africa, mentioned by '^'''Polybius. There was a river '^^'Adesa, which passed by 
the city Choma in Asia minor. It was, moreover, the name of one of the chief and 
most antient cities in Syria, said to have been built by Nimrod. It was. undoubtedly, 
the work of some of his brotherhood, the sons of Chus. who introduced there the rites 
of fire, and the worship of the Sun; whence it was styled Adesa, rendered by the 
Greeks Edessa. One of the names of fire, among those in the East, who worship it, is 
t'*'Atesh at this day. The term As, like Adad, before mentioned, is sometimes 
compounded with itself, and rendered Asas, and Azaz; by the Greeks expressed 

AO^lCoc and l^'^IAClCo^- 1" the very place spoken of above, the Deity was 



worshipped under the name of Azizus. The Emperor Julifln acqujinls us. in his hvinn 
Id the '""ISun, that Llie people of Edessa possessed a region, which, from lime 
immemorial, had been sacred to thai iuminary: thai ihere were iwo subordinale 
Deilies. Monimus and Azizus. who were esteemed coadjutors, and assessors to the 
chief God. He supposes them to have been the same as Mars and Mercury: but herein 
this zealous emperor failed^ and did not understand the theology which he was 
recommending. Monimus and Azizus were bolh names of the same God, Ihe Deilv of 
Edessa. and l'*"ISvria. The former is, undoubtedly, a translation of Adad, which 
si°:nifies [JOVCli^s or '"^-'unitas: though, as I have before shewn, more properly 
primus. Azizus is a reduplication of a like term, being compounded with itself; and 
was of Lhe same purport as Ades, or Ad Ees, from whence Ehe place was named. It 
was a title not unknown in Greece; for Ceres was, of old. called Azazia; by the 
lonians, AzesJa. Hesychius observes, AL,'(]OUX, I"] Arj^T'jTT'JQ, Proserpine, also, had 
this name. In the same author we learn that oQx^ aza, signified lWjSoAoc, or sun- 
burnt: which shews plainly to what the primitive word I'"' 'related. This word is often 
found combined with Or: as in Asorus, and Esorns, under which titles the Deity was 
worshipped in ''^^^Syria. ''^^'Sicily, and Carthage: of the last city he was supposed to 
have been the founder. It is often compounded with El and II; and many places were 
from thence denominated Alesia, Elysa, Eleusa. Halesus, Elvsus. E leu sis. by 
apocope Las, Lasa, Lisa. Lasaia; also, Lissa, Lissus, Lissia. Sometimes we meet 
with these terms reversed; and, instead of El Ees, they are rendered Ees El; hence we 
have places named Azilis, Azila, Asyla, contracted Zelis, Zela, Zeleia, Zelitis; also 
Sele, Sela, Sala. Salis, Sillas, Silis, Soli. All these places were founded or 
denominated by people of the Amonian worship; and we may always, upon inquiry, 
perceive something very peculiar in their history and situation. They were 
particularly devoted to the worship of the Siin; and they were generally situated near 
hot springs, or else upon foul and fetid lakes, and pools of bitumen. It is, also, not 
uncommon to find near them mines of salt and nilre; and caverns sending forth 
pestilential exhalations. The Elysian plain, near the Catacombs in Egypt, stood upon 
Ihe foul Charonian canal: which was so noisome, Ihal every fetid ditch and cavern 
was from it called Charonian. Asia Proper comprehended little more than Phrygia, 
and a part of Lydia; and was bounded bv the river Halys. It was of a most 
inflammable soil; and there were many fiery eruptions about Caroura, and in 

Hyrcania, which latter was styled by the Greeks KfKtlUf-ifVl"). Hence, doubdess. the 
region had the name of '""''Asia, or the land of fire. One of its most antient cities, and 
most reverenced, was Hierapolis, famous for its hot '"^^'fountains. Here was also a 
sacred cavern, styled by -'''^'Strabo Plutonium, and Charonium; which sent up 
pestilential effluvia. Photius, in the life of Esidorus, acquaints us, that it was the 
temple of Apollo at Hierapolis, within whose precincts these deadly vapours arose. 

i'°^iEv IfgxTia^L Tr]g <I^uyu:l^ Ifgov r]v Am>V\iiJvo;, um) ^ tov vaov 

KaTaj3t\aLOV Ii7I£K£LTO, GtlVtXaifiOlt; tXVt\7IVOtXs 7inQfXOf-^£VOV, He speaks of 

this cavity as being immediately under the edifice. Four caverns of this sort, and 
styled Charonian, are mentioned by ''"-''Slrabo in this part of the world. Pliny, 
speaking of some Charonian hollows in Italy, says, thai Ihe exhalations were 
insupporlable. -'"ISpiracula vocant, alii Ctiaro/ietis scrobes, mortiferum spirilum 
exhalanles. [l may appear wonderful; but the Amonians were determined in the 
situation bolh of their cities and temples by these strange phirnomena. They 
esteemed no places so sacred as those where Ihere were fiery eruptions, uncommon 
steams, and sulphureous exhalations. In Armenia, near ■"-'Comana, and Camisena, 
was the temple of ''^^'Anait, or fountain of the Sun. It was a Persic and Babylonish 
Deity, as well as an Armenian, which was honoured with Puratheia. where the rites 
of fire were particularly kept up. The city itself was named Zela; and close behind it 
was a large nitrous lake. In short, from the Amonian terms, Al-As, came Ihe Grecian 
tiAOk, tiAiXs/ txAc;; ^s, from Ihe same terms reversed (As-EI), were formed the Laline 
Sfll» Sol, and Salum. Wherever the Amonians found places with these natural or 



prjclernalural properties, Ihey held Ihem sacred, and founded Iheir lemples near 

ihem. '""''Sdenousia, in Ionia, was upon a sail lake, sacred to Artemis, [n Epirus was 
a city called Alesa, Ellssa, and Lesa: and hard by were the Alestan plains: similar lo 
ihe Elysian in Egypt: in ihese was produced a °:reat quantity of fossil '"-'''salt. There 
was an Alesia in Arcadia, and a mountain Alesium with a temple upon it. Here an 
antient persona°:e, .^pulus, was siiid to have been suffocated with salt water: in 
which history tJiere is an allusion to the etymology of the name. It is true that 
Pausanias supposes it to have been called Alesia. from Rhea having wandered 
thither^ l"^l&imT]V oAqV, dx; (j)aaU KaAoCf-CtVOV TT]V Pfa^: but it was not oAt], 
but iJAflC snd nAO^^ sal; and the Deity, to whom that body was sacred, from 
whence the place was named. And this is certain from another tradition, which there 
prevailed; for it is said that in antient times there was an eruption of sea water in the 

temple: ^'''iSoAaaorjs &E ovacjjaLVEoBaL kv\mx ev to; IfQLj.^ xoimj.^ Aoi'Os 

f OTlV LXQX'^'-*^ ^'^^ ^^^ '^'^ appellation confined to one particular sort of fountain, 
or water: but all waters, that had any uncommon property, were in like manner 
sacred to Elees, or EeseL It was an antient title of Mithras and Osiris in the east, the 
same as '"^'Sol. the Sun. From hence the priests of the Sun were called Soli and 
Solimi in Cilicia, Selli in Epirus, Salii at Rome, all originally priests of fire. As such 
they are described bv Virgil: 

Turn Salii ad cantus incensa altaria circum. 

In like manner the Silaceni of the Babvlonians were worshippers of the same Deitv, 
and given to the rites of fire, which accompanied the worship of the Sun. 

The chief city of Silacena was Stle or Sele. where were eruptions of fire. Sele is the 
place or citv of the Sun. Whenever therefore Sal, or Sel, or the same reversed, occur 
in the composition of any place's name, we may be pretty certain that the place is 
remarkable either for its rites or situation, and attended with some of the 
circumstances '"'''above-mentioned. Many instances mav be produced of those 
denominated from the quality of their waters. In the river ''-'-'ISilarus of Italy every 
thing became petrified. The river ''-''Silias in India would suffer nothing to swim. 
The waters of the ''— 'Salassi in the Alps were of great use in refining gold. The 
fountain at ''-''Selinus in Siciiv was of a bitter saline taste. Of the salt lake near ''-"'' 
Selinousia in Ionia I have spoken. The fountain Siloe at Jerusalem was in some 
degree ''-''salt. Ovid mentions Sulmo, where he was bom, as noted for its ''-^tool 
waters: for cold streams were equally sacred to the Sun as those, which were of a 
contrary nature. The fine waters at ,Enon. where John baptized, were called ''-'' 
Salim. The river Ales near Colophon ran through the grove of Apollo, and was 
esteemed the coldest stream in Ionia. ''-"'AAl'JC 7IOTi1|-«X; \[^^%iXmXTOZ TCLIV EV 
ItiJVlfl. In the country of the Alazonians was a bitter fountain, which ran into the l'-^' 
Hypanis. These terms were sometimes combined with the name of Ham: and 
expressed Hameles, and Hamelas; contracted to Meles and Melas. A river of this 
name watered the region of Pamphvlia, and was noted for a most cold and pure 1^"'' 
water. The Meles near Smyrna was equally admired. ''^''LuiDWTtOC; flE TlCrTCfuOC, 

MfAl"]s" it^iV^ tOTl KoAAlOTOV^ KAI aTirjAoiOV cm TaiZ TU^'aiq,. The Melas in 
Cappadocia was of a contrary quality. It ran through a hot, inflammable country, and 

formed many fiery pooh. '''-'Kit TLXVTa t^' EOTl TH eAi"] TlCdTaXOV TO.'QlA^TVZa. 
In Pontus was Amasus, Amasia, Amasene, where ihe region abounded wiLh hot 

waters: ''-^'YTIEQKtlTai &£ TT]C Td'V AfiaOfLDV Ta T£ GcQfia LJ&lTQI TOA' 

CtiCi"mo\'EiT(ov, iryiEiva ociXDiioti. 

It is wonderful, how far the Amonian religion and customs were earned in the first 
ages. The antient Germans, and Scandinavians, were led bv the same principles; and 
founded their temples in situations of the same nature, as those were, which have 



been above described. Above all olhers they chose ihose places, where were any 
nilrous, or saline waters. ■'-'''iMaxime julem lucos (or lacus) sale °:ignendo fEccundos 
Corlo propinquare, precesque morulium nusquani propiui audiri firmiler erant 
persiiaEi; proul exempio Hermundurorum docel leslis omni exceplione major 1'^' 
Tacitui. 

SAN, SON. ZAN, ZAAN, 

The niosl common name for the Sun was San, and Son: expressed also Zan, Zon, and 
Zaan. Zeus of Crele. who was supposed to have been buried in ihal Island, is said lo 
have had ihe following; inscription on his tomb: 



ri?^ 



Oif [iEyaz KciTrti Zav, 6v A\a kikAiiukoixji. 



The [onians expressed il Zt]V, and 'Z^']V^X- Hesychius lells us. that the Sun was called 
T/i(,\7 by the Babylonians. It is to be observed that [he Grecians in foreign words 
continually omitted the Nu final, and substituted a Sigma. The true Babylonish name 
for the Sun was undoubtediv TitCCW oftentimes expressed JZiiViV, Soan. It was the 
same as Zauan of the Sidonians; under which name they worshipped Adonis, or the 
Sun. Hesychius says, ZOLVriVOC, Beoq tl^ £V Et^i^Vt. Who the Deity was, [ think 
may be plainly seen. It is mentioned bv the same wnler. that Lhe Indian Hercules, bv 
which is alwavs meant the chief Delty^ was styled Dorsanes: AoQCTflVrK 6 

HqakAi"]!^ TTLIQ' IvfOLvi- T'be name Dorsanes is an abridgmeDt of Ador-Saa, or 

Ador-Sanes, that is Ador-Sol^ the ford of light. It was a title conferred upon Ham; 
and also upon others of his family; whom I have before mentioned to have been 
colleclivelv called the Baalim. Analogous to this thev were likewise called the 
Zaanim, and Zaananim: and a temple \^as erected to them by the antient Canaanites, 
which was from them named '"'iBelh-Ziiananim. There was also a place called 
Sanim in the same country, rendered Sonam'"^', Z^i'VdLJ., bv Eusebius^ which was 
undoubtedly named in honour of the same persons: for their posteritv looked up to 
them, as the HeliadEC, or descendants of the Sun, and denominated them from that 
luminary. According to Hesychius it was a title, of old not unknown In Greece; 
where princes and rulers were stvled Zanides. 7jivififC^ Hvf irnv^fc. In I'^'lDiodorus 
Siculus mention is made of an antient king of Armenia, called Barsanes; which 
signifies the offspring of the Sun. We find temples erected lo the Deity of the same 
purport; and styled in the singular Beth-San: by which is meant [he temple of the 
Sun. Two places occur in Scripture of this name: the one in the tnbe of Manasseh: 
the other in the land of the Philistines. The latter seems to have been a city; and also 
a temple, where the bodv of Saul was exposed after his defeat upon mount Gilboa. 
For it is said, that the Philistines ^'"^^cui off his head, and snipped off his armour — 
and they pal his armour in the house ofAshtoreth, and thev fastened his body to the 
wall of Belhsan. Thev seem to have sometimes used this term with a reduplication: 
for we read of a city in Canaan called ''""'Sansanah: bv which is signified a place 
sacred to the most illustrious Orb of day. Some antient statues near mount Cronius in 
Elis were by the natives called Zanes, as we are told bv Pausanias: '^"'-'KflAoi^VTiTL 

&f IJTTO Tfi'V CTTl^Ci^QlTi'V ZctVEQ. They were supposed to have been the statues of 
Zeus: but Zan was more properlv lhe Sun: and thev were the statues of persons, who 
were denominated from him. One of tliese persons, styled Zanes, and Zanim, was 
Chus; whose posterity sent out large colonies to various parts of the earth. Some of 
them settled upon the coast of Ausonia, caJled in later limes Italy: where thev 
worshipped their great ancestor under the name of San-Chus. Silius Italicus speaking 
of the march of some Sabine troops, says, 

I'^^IPars Sancum voce canebant 



Auciorem semis. 



&' 



Lactantius lakes notice of ihii Deity. ''"'^'jEgyptii Isidem, M.iuri Jubam. Macedones 
C.ibirum — Sabini Sanciim colunL He was not unknown at Rome, where ihey styled 
him Zeus Pislius, as we learn from Dionysius of Halicarnassus: ''"'^'Ev !CQC*' AlO^ 

rilOTlOU, 6v Ttiif-UllOl IjV^'KCA' Kl1>\oix:n.. There are in G ruler inscriptions, wherein 

he has Ihe lille of Senion prefixed, and is also styled Sanclus. 

I'-^ISANCTO. SANCO. 

SEMONi.DEO. FIDIO. 

SACRUM. 

Semon (Sem-On) signifies Ciclestis Sol. 

Some of the anlienlt^ Ihoughl Ihal Ihe soul of man was a divine emanation: a porlion 
of lighl from ihe Sun. Hence, probably, it was caJled Zoan from thai luminary: for so 
we find it named in Macrobius. ''"^^'Veteres nullum animal sacrum in finibus suls esse 
patiebantur; sed abJgebant ad fines Deorum. quibus sacrum essel: animas vero 
sacratorum hominum, quosGricci 2QANAE vocant Diis debilas jrstiniabanL 

Dl, DIO, DIS, DUS. 

Another common name for the Deity was Dis, Dus, and ihe like: analogous lo Deus, 
and Theos of other nations. The Sun was called Arez in the east, and compounded 
Dis-arez, and Dus-arez: which signifies Deus SoL The name itr mentioned by 
Terlullian!'''^!. Unicuique etiam provincijc el civitali suus Deus est, ut SyriEC Aslarle, 
ArabijE Dysares. Hesychius supposes the Deity lo have been Ihe same as Dionusus. 

Aoi.iatJ:QTlV T0\' AkaixKA' NtXf^aTaiOl (koAoIXJIV)/ dx: lai&ti'QOs. There was a 
high mountain, or promontory, in ' '"'''Arabia, denominated from this Deity: 
analogous lo which there was one in Thrace, which had its name ''^"Ifrom Dusorus, 
or Ihe God of light, Orus. T look notice, lhal Hercules, or the chief Deity among the 
Indians, was called Dorsanes: he had also the name of Sandii^, and Sandes' which 
signifies Sol Deus. I'-'IBt]AoV \i£\' TOV Au.1 TU>JDVV Ij.lV&l"]V T£ TOV HgtllvAcn, 
KAL A\'aLTLM TT]V A4)gO&nT]V, Km. O^V/Uii; O/VVOIV; EKOAOUV. Agathias of the 
people in Ihe east. Probably Ihe Deily Bendis, whose rites were so celebrated in 
Phrygia and Thrace, was a compound of Ben-Dis, the offspring of God. The natives 
of this country represented Bendis as a female; and supposed her to be the same as 
I'^-'Selene, or the moon. The same Deity was oflen masculine and feminine: what 
was Dea Luna in one country, was Deus Lunus in another. 

KLIR, KYPOL, CURA. 

The Sun was likewise named Kur, Cur, KlOO^. ''^*'KUQOV yOQ KOAciV TlLQJac, 
TOV HAlxdv. Many places were sacred lo this Deily, and calied Cura, Curia, 
Curopolis, Curene, Cureschala, Curesta, Curestica regio. Many rivers in Persis, 
Media, Iberia, were denominated in the same manner. The term is sometimes 
expressed Corns: hence Corusia in Scythia. Of this term I shall say more hereafter. 

COHEN, or CAHEN, 

Cohen, which seems, among Ihe Egyptians and olher Amonians, to have been 
pronounced Cahen, and Chan, signified a Priest; also a Lord or Prince. In early times 
Ihe office of a Prince and of a Priest were comprehended under one character. 



I'^lRex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Phccbique Sacerdos. 

This conlinued a greal while in 5onie parts of Ihe ''^^ 'world: especially in Asia Minor, 
where, even m the time of the Romans, the chief pries! was the prince of the 1^^' 
province. The term was somelimes used with a greater latitude: and denoted anv 
ihing noble and divine. Hence we find il prefixed to ihe names bolh of Deilie? and 
men; and of places denominated from them. It is often compounded with Atholh, as 
Canelhoth^ and we meet with Can-Oslris, Can-ophis, Can-ebron, and the like. It was 
sometimes expressed Kun, and among the Athenians was [he title of die anbent 
priests of Apollo: whose posterity were styled KliVVl&flL- Cunnidir, according to 

Hesychius. KlivviMu ytvos fv A9i"]vi;]aLv, eE, ov Ieqev^ too KliVVlOl^ 

ATioAAfiiVOg. We find from hence, that Apollo was styled KlTWiog. Cunnius. 
KUWKX;, AtIqAAl^'VXX: £7IL0£TO\'. Hence came KlIVELV, TIQOGXUVf L\', 
TTQOCTKI'VTICTL]:^, well known terms of adoration. It was also expressed Con» as we 
may infer from the title of the Egyptian Hercules.*'^' I Tov HQaKAT]V (|jT]Ol KtTTa 

TT]V Ai'^I.JTTTiiiiV SioACKTOV KQNA AcycoSai. Il seems also to have been a title 

of the true God, who by ^'-^'Moses is styled Konah, Tup. 

We find this term oftentimes subjoined. The Chaldeans, who were particularly 
possessed of the land of Ur, and were worshippers of fire, had the name of Urchani. 
Strabo limits this title to one branch of the Chaldeans, who were literati, and 
observers of the heavens; and even of these to one sect only. EoTL &£ KiXl TliA' 

^<aA^iCxT\? Tcjv Aorgov'o^iLKtiW Y^vt] tiAeujT kal yog ''^'■^OqX'Ivol tiye^ 

TTQOCTOyOQflJOVTaL But l"*^'IPtolemy speaks of them more truly as a nations as does 
Pliny likewise. He mentions their stopping the course of the Euphrates, and diverting 
the stream into Ihe channel of the Tigris. '"^''Euphralem pnclusere Orcheni, &c. nee 
nisi Pasitigri defertur in mare. There seem to have been particular colleges 
appropriated to the astronomers and priests in Chaldea. which were called Conah; as 
we may infer from '"^-'Ezra. He applies it to societies of his own priests and people: 
hut it was a term borrowed from Chaldea. 

The title of Urchan among Ihe Gentile nations was appropriated to the God of fire, 
and his '"'''priests; but was assumed by other persons. Some of the priests and 
princes among the Jews, after the return from captivity, took the name of Hvrcanus. 
Orchan, and Orchanes among [he Persic and Tartar nations is \ery common at this 
I'^'day; among whom the word Chan is ever current for a prince or king. Hence we 
read of Mangii Chan. Cublai Chan. Cingis Chan. Among some of these nations it is 
expressed Kon, Kong, and King. Monsieur de Lisle, speaking of the Chinese, says, 
f-^'Les noms de King Che, ou Kong-Sse, signifient Cour de Prince en Chine. Can, 
ou Chan en langue Tartare signifie Roi. ou Empereur. 

PETAH, 

Of [his Amonian term of honour I have taken notice in a treatise before. I have 
shewn, that it was to be found in many Egyptian ^"'''Inames, such as Petiphra, 
Pedpherj, Pelisonius, Petosiris, Petarbemis, Petubastus the Tanite, and Petesnccus, 
builder of the Labyrinth. Petes, called Peteos in Homer, the father of Mnestheus. the 
Athenian, is of the same original; '"''ToV ^rxg IlfTTJV, TOV TiaTfQn MfVtoOfat;, 

Tou oToaTfitravTo; £ls Tdouiv. (pcaeoti^ AiyiiTniov iviaQtavTa kt>\. ah 

the great officers of the Babylonians and Persians [ook their names from some sacred 
title of the Sun. Herodotus mentions '"^'Petazithes Magus, and ''^^'Patiramphes: the 
latter was charioteer to Xerxes in his expedition to Greece; but he was denominated 
from another office; for he was brother to Smerdis, and a Magus; which was a priest 
of the Sun. The term is sometimes subjoined, as in Atropatia, a province in l''^'' 



Mediae which was so named, as we leam from SliTibo, ''^''aTTO "iOV ATQOTTflTOU 
T'jyEfJCA'OC. In the accounts of the Amazons likewise this word occurs. They are said 
lo have been called Aorpata, or. according to the common reading in Herodotus, 
Oiorpala; which writer places them upon ihe Cimmerian Bosporus. I'^-'TrtiZ bc 

A^Covag koAcovoi Tkx.'Qcxi Oio^ata' buvatai be to oiivofjo TOi^to KaT' 
"HAAn^Li: yMoooav a\t^KTO\xii Oidq ytxQ Kt^Atoiicn. tov a\t^\ to &£ Ticaa 

1CT£LV£LV. This etymology is founded upon a notion [hat the Amazons were a 
community of women, who killed every man, with whom they had any commerce, 
and vet subsisted as a people for ages. I shall hereafter speak of [he nations under this 
title: for there were more than one: but all of one family; all colonies from Egypt. 
The title above was given them from their worship: for Oiorpala, or, as some MSS. 
have it, Aor-pata, is the same as I'^'IPelah Or, the priest of Orus; or, in a more lax 
sense, the votaries of thai God. They were Avl^QOKTOVOL for thev sacrificed all 
strangers, whom fortune brought upon their coast: so that the whole Euxine sea. upon 
which they lived, was rendered infamous from their cruelly: but they did not late 
their name from this circumstance. 

One of the Egyptian Deities was named Neith, and Neil; and analogous to the above 
her priests were styled ''^"''Pataneit. They were also named Sonchin, which signifies a 
priest of Ihe Sun; for Son, San, Zan, are of the same signification: and Son-Chin is 
ZlVCfZ ILQUViZ,' Proclus savs, that it was the title of the priests; and particulariv of 
him, who presided in the college of Neilh at Sals. 

BEL and BAAL. 

Bel, Bal, or Baal, is a Babylonish title, appropriated to the Sun: and made use of bv 
Ihe Amonians in other countries: particularly in Syria and Canaan. It signified 
KvQUDi^, or Lord, and is often compounded with other terms: as in Bel-Adon, 
Belorus, Bal-hamon, Belochus, Bel -on; (from which last came Bellona of the 
Romans) and also Baal-shamaim, the great Lord of the Heavens. This was a title 
given by the Syrians to ihe Sun: =' "^Tov HAlOV BftA(Jnf.[T]V KOAOLXJIV, 6 EGTl 

TiOqa OdLVi£.L KliQIDs OliQa\Ot.V Zeijc; be nag' 'E/V\l"]aL We may, from hence, 

decypher the name of the Sun, as mentioned before bv Damascius. who styles that 

Deity Bolalhes: I'^^klJQlVlKfg Kai T.VQ01 TOV KqOVOV H/\ Kfll Bl"]/\, Kai 
BcAixGrjV £TI0\'O|-UlCoiXJL What he terms Bolathes is a compound of Bal-Alh, or 
Bal-Athis; the same as Atis, and Alish of Lydia. Persis, and other countries. Philo 

Biblius interprets it Zeus: Damascius supposed il lo mean Cronus; as did likewise 

Theophilus; I'^lEviOl \iE\' a£|30VTai TOV KqOVOV, Ki^l T0L*TOV' fllTTDV 

ovo[-itiCoiiai Bi"]A^ Kai BaA, [ioAiora 6i oikoiivtes xa avaToA\Ka KAi[waa. 

This diversity amounts to litde: for 1 shall hereafter shew, thai all the Grecian names 
of Deities, however appropriated, were originally tides of one God, and related to the 
Sun. 

KEREN, 

Keren signifies, in its original sense, u horn: bul was alwavs esteemed an emblem of 
power' and made use of as a title of sovereignty and puissance. Hence, it is common 
with the sacred writers to say ''^"'My horn shaft thou exalt — ''^'"'/ijj horn shaU be 
exalted with honoiii- — ''^''^/rf honi of Mo ah is citl off: and the Evangelist'""' speaks 
of Christ as a hom of salvation to the world. The Greeks often changed Ihe nu final 
into sigma: hence, from keren ihev formed KZQiM^ KZ^XXTOQ;. and from thence thev 
deduced the words KQaTQC;, KQaTCQO;; also KOLQaVOQ KQ£COV, and hng|-]VOV; all 
relating to strength and eminence. Gerenius, r£pn\'UDi:^, applied lo Nestor, is an 



A.moman term, and si°:nifies a princely and venerable person. The Egyptian Crane, 
for its greal services, was held in high honour, being sacred lo the God of lighl, Abis 
iVjR ZSi] or, as the Greeks expressed il, Lbis' from iihence the name was given. It was 
also called Keren and Kerenus: bv Lhe Greeks TEQClViX,- the noble bird, being most 
honoured of any. It was a title of the Sun himself: for Apollo was named Craneiis, 
and ^'^-'Carneiis; which was no other than CereneiJs, the supreme Deitv, the Lord of 
Hghl: and his festival styled Carnea. KtTQV'EUIs was an abbreviation of Keqeveui, 
Cerenea. The priest of Cybele in Phrvgia was styled Camas; which was a title of the 
Deity, whom he served; and of the same purport as Carneus above. 

OPH, 

Oph signifies a serpent, and was pronounced at times and expressed. Ope, '^^-^'Oupis, 
Opis, Ops; and, by Cicero, ''^'''Upis. I[ was an emblem of the Sun: and also of lime 
and eternity. It was worshipped as a Deitv, and esteemed the same as Osiris; by 
others the same as Vulcan. Vulcanus ^gvptiis Opas dictus est, eodem Cicerone 1'^' 
teste. A serpent was also, in the Egyptian language, sivled Ob, or Aub: though it mav 
possiblv be only a variation of the term above. We are told by Orus Apollo, that the 
basilisk, or roval serpent, was named Gubaios: ''^^'OliStttO^, 6 ECTTlV E^\Ar]VtGTt 

BaoiAlfJKO^. [L should have been rendered Ol^ikx;- Oubus; for OupaUDs is a 
possessive, and not a proper name. The Deity, so denominated, was esteemed 
prophetic; and his temples were applied lo as oracular. This idolatry is alluded to bv 
MosesJ'^^' who, in the name of God, forbids lhe Israelites ever to inquire of those 
dEcmons, Ob and Ideone; which shews that il was of great antiquity. The symbolical 
worship of tlie serpent was, in the first ages, very extensive; and was introduced into 

all the mysteries, wherever celebrated: ''^^TTapa TmVTLTtLlV VOfJlCof-ii^'LilV TIOQ' 

iJfJLV Seccv 0$IE oiif.[[3oAov fiEya xaL ^ixtitjqlov ovori^'QacpETrtL. it is 

remarkable, that wherever the Amonians founded any places of worship, and 
introduced their rites, there was generally some story of a serpenl. There was a 
legend about a serpenl at Colchis, al Thebes, and at Delphi; likewise in other places. 
The Greeks called Apollo himself Python, which is the same as Opis, Oupis, and 
Oub. The woman al Endor, who had a familiar spirit, is called '"^''blK- Oub, or Ob; 
and il is interpreted Pylhonissa. The place where she resided, seems lo have been 
named from the worship there instituted: for Endor is compounded of En-Ador, and 
signifies Pons Pythonis, the fountain of light, the oracle of the God Ador. This oracle 
was, probably, founded by the Canaanites; and had never been totally suppressed. In 
antieni times they had no images in their temples, but. in lieu of Ihem. used conical 
stones or pillars, called BfltTLVVlO; under which represenlation this Deity was often 
worshipped. His pillar was also called ''''''Abaddir, which should be expressed 
Abadir, being a compound of Ab, HIN^ and Adir; and means the serpenl Deitv, Addir, 
the same as Adorus. It was also compounded with On. a title of the same Deity: and 
Kircher says that Obion is still, among the people of Egypt, lhe name of a serpent. 
31S, Ob Mosi, Python, vos ab ^gyptiis sumpta; quibus Obion hodieque serpenlem 
sonat. [la ■''"'Kircher. The same also occurs in the Coptic lexicon. The worship of the 
serpent was very antieni among lhe Greeks, and is said to have been introduced by 
Cecrops. ''^-'Philochorus Salurno. el Opi. primam in Attica statuisse aram Cecropem 
dicil. But though some represent Opis as a disdnct Deity; yet I'^^'others introduce the 
lerm rather as a tide, and refer it lo more Deities than one: Callimachus, who 
expresses it Oupis. confers it upon Diana, and plays upon the sacred lerm: 



ri9i 



0\MU a\(XOo' f L(i*7TL. 



It is often compounded with Chan; and expressed Canopus, Canophis, Canuphis, 
Cnuphis, Cneph; il is also otherwise combined: as in Ophon, Ophion, Oropus, 
Orobus, Inopus, Asopus, Elopus, Ophitis, Onuphis, Ophel. From Caneph the 



Grecians forined Cyniphius, which ihev used for an epithet lo Ammon: 

''"'^iNon hie Cyniphius canetur Ammou, 
M ilralum caput elevans arenis. 

On the subject of serpenl worship I shall speak more al large in a parljcular irealise. 

AIN. 

Ain, An. En. for so il is al times expressed, signifies a fountain, and was prefixed lo 
ihe names of many places which were siluated near fountains, and were denominated 
from them. In Canaan, near the fords of Jordan, were some celebrated walers; which, 
from Lheir name, appear to have been, of old. sacred to the Sun. The name of the 
place was l''*lj^non, or the founlain of Ihe Sun: the same lo which people resorted lo 
be baptized bv John: not from an opinion that there was any sanctity in the walers; 
for that notion had been for ages obliterated; and the name was given by the 
Canaanite: but ^''^''^Johii huplized hi tEnon, near lo Saliuu because there was tiiuch 
wafer there: and they came, and wete baptized. Many places were styled An-ail. An- 
abor, Anabourla, Anathon, Anopus, Anorus. Some of ihese were so called from their 
situation; others from the worship there established. The Egyptians had manv 

subordinate Deities, which thev esteemed so many emanations, flTIoynoLiTL from 
their chief God; as we learn from lambiichus, Psellus, and Porphvrv. These 
derivatives they called ''"^^'fountains, and supposed them to be derived from the Sun; 
whom they looked upon as the source of all things. Hence they formed Ath-El and 
Alh-Ain, the ^''''''Athela and Athena of the Greeks. These were two titles appropriated 
lo Ihe same personage, Divine Wisdom; who was supposed lo spring from the head 
of her father. Wherever the Amonian religion was propagated, names of this sort will 
occur; being originally given from the mode of worship established'-*!. Hence so 
many places stvled Anthedon, Anthemus. Ain-shemesh, and the like. The nvmph 
CEnone was, in reality, a founlain. Ain-On, in Phrygia; and sacred to Ihe same Deity: 
and, agreeably to ill is, she is said lo have been the daughter of the river '"'"'Cebrenus. 
The island ,^gina was named '-^-'CEnone. and CEnopia. probablv from its worship. As 
Divine Wisdom was sometimes expressed Alh-Ain, or AGnVrt; so, at other times, 
the terms were reversed, and a Deity constituted called An-Ait. Temples to this 
goddess occur at Ecbalana in Media: also in Mesopotamia. Persis, Armenia, and 
Cappadocia; where the riles of fire were particularly observed. She was not unknown 
among the aniient Canaanites; for a temple called Heth-Anath is mentioned in the 
book of l-'-'-'l Joshua. Of these temples, and the Puratheia there established, accounts 
may be seen in many parts of Strabo. 

1 have mentioned, that all springs and baths were sacred to the Sun: on which 
account thev were called Bal-ain; the fountains of the great Lord of Heaven; from 
whence the Greeks formed Btl>\nvcn: and the Romans Balnea, The southern seas 
abounded formerly with large whales; and it is well known, that they have apertures 
near their nostrils, through which they spout water in a large stream, and to a great 
height. Hence they too had the name of Bal-Ain, or Balirnir. For every thing 
uncommon was by Ihe Amonians consecrated lo the Deity, and denominated from 
his titles. This is very apparent in all the animals of Egypt. 

The term OlTQttVXX, Ouranus, related properly to the orb of the Sud; but was in 

afterbmes made to comprehend the whole expanse of the heavens. It is compounded 
of Ourain, the fountain of Orus; and shews to what it alludes, bv its etymologv. 
Many places were named Ees-ain, the reverse of Ain-ees, or Hanes: and others 
farther compounded Am-ees-ain, and Cam-ees-ain, rendered Amisene, and 
Camisene: the natural histories of which places will generally authenticate the 
etymology. The Amonians settled upon the Tiber: aud the autient town Jauiculum 



was originally named '"^'^'Camesc; and the region about il Camesene: undoubtedly 
from the founlain Camesene, called aflerward Anna Perenna. whose walers ran inio 

Ihe sacred pool '"°^'Numicius: and whose priesis were the Camccnic. 

I am sensible, that some very learned men do not quite approve of terms being thus 
reversed, as I have exhibited them in ALh-ain, Bal-ain, Our-ain, Cam-ain, and in 
other examples: and il is esteemed a deviation from the common usage in the 
Hebrew language; where the governing word, as it is termed, alwavs comes first. Of 
this there are many instances; such as Ain-Shemesh. Ain-Gaddi, Ain-Mishpat, Ain- 
Rogel, &c. also Beth-El, Belh-Dagon, Beth-Aven, Beth-Oron. Bui, with submission, 
this does not affect die etymologies, which I have laid before the reader: for I do not 
deduce them from the Hebrew. And though there may have been of old a great 
similitude between that language, and those of Egvpl, Cutha, and Canaan: yet thev 
were all different tongues. There was once but one language among Lhe sons of men 
|20ft| ijpon the dispersion of mankind, this was branched out into dialects; and those 
again were subdivided: all which varied everj' age, not only in respect to one 
another: but each language differed from itself more and more continually. It is 
therefore impossible to reduce the whole of these to the mode, and standard of any 
one. Besides, the terms, of which I suppose these names to be formed, are not 
properlv in regimine; but are used adjectively. as is common almost in every 

language. We meet in the Grecian writings with '-^' ' EAAl^va OTQnxoV', EAAa&fl 

ftinAf icrov, ccpfatv EAAaba cjxovi"]v. Also vaaov Elk£/\liv, ytvauax ^t£ov, 

n£QCTT]\? OT01XTOV, VaLTl"]\' ^QOfJOV, Ek1.6i"]V OLflOV^ Why may we nol suppose, 
that the same usage prevailed in Cutha, and in Egypt? And this practice was not 

entirely foreign to the Hebrews. We read indeed of Beer-sheba, Beer-lahoiroi, &c. 
bul v.e also read of l-*'^' Baalath-Beer, exacdy similar to the instances which I have 
produced. We meet in [he sacred writings with Beth-El, and Beth-Dagon; but we 
sometimes find the governing word postponed, as in Elizabeth, or temple of Eliza. It 
was a Canaanitish'-'^l name, the same as Elisa, Eleusa, Elasa of Greece and other 
countries. It was a compound of EI-Ees, and related to [he God of light, as I have 
before shewn. It was made a feminine in aftertimes: and was a name assumed bv 
women of the country stvled Phenicia, as well as by those of Carthage. Hence Dido 
has this as a secondary appellation; and mention is made by the Poet of Dii morienUs 
'-'"IEHzec, though It was properly the name of a Deity. It may be said, that these 
names are foreign to the Hebrews, though sometimes adopted by them: and I readily 
grant it; for it is the whole, that I contend for. All, that I want to have allowed, is, that 
different nations in their several tongues had different modes of collocation and 
expression: because I think it as unreasonable to determine the usage of the 
Egyptians and antient Chaldeans by the method of the Hebrews, as it would be to 
reduce the Hebrew to the mode and standard of Egypt. What in Joshua, c. 19. v. S. is 
Baaleth, is, I Kings, c. 16. v. 3 I. Eth-baal: so that even in the sacred writings we find 
terms of this sort transposed. But in respect to foreign names, especially of places, 
there are numberless instances similar to [hose, which I have produced. They occur 
in all his[ories of coun[ries both antient and modem. We read of Pharbeth, and 
Phainobeth in Egypt: of Themiskir, and '-"^Tigranocerta, which signifies Tigranes' 
city, in Cappadocia, and Armenia. Among the eastern nations at this day the names 
of the principal places are of this manner of construction; such as Pharsabad, 
Jehenabad, Amenabad; such also Indostan, Pharsistan, Mogulistan, with many 
others. Hence I hope, if I meet with a temple or city, called Hanes, or Urania, I may 
venture to derive it from An-Eees, cr Ur-Ain, however [he terms may be disposed. 
And I may proceed far[her to suppose that it was denominated the fountain of light; 
as I am able to support my etymology by the history of the place. Or if I should meet 
wi[h a country called Azania, I may in like manner denve it from Az-An, a fountain 
sacred to the Sun: from whence the country was named. And I may suppose [his 
fountain to have been sacred to the God of light, on account of some real, or 
imputed, quality in its waters; especially if I have any history to support my 



etvmology. As there was a region named Azania in Arcadia, Ihe reader may judge of 
my inlerpretatlon by the account given of ihe excellence of its waters. '-'-'ACflVlil, 

fiEQoc: Ti"]c AQKt^^li^s— ^c^Ti kqti\t] ti"]c AQivutu, t] TOiv: yEixjrtf.iO.'ot^^ tqv 

vbaTOZ, TIOlfL \irpC TI"]V 00}.i.r]V 10t.i OLVOU aVC^i^oQai. Hanes in -"tgypl was 
Ihe reverse of Azan; fonned however of the same terms, and of the same purport 
preciselv- 

In respect to this city it may be objected, that if it had signified, what I suppose, we 
should have found it in the sacred text, instead of QJl, expressed H^N py. If this were 
true, we must be obliged to suppose, whenever the sacred writers found a foreign 
Dame, composed of terms not unlike some m [heir own language, that thev formed 
them according lo their own mode of expression, and reduced them to tlie Hebrew 
orthography. In shorty if the etymology of an Egyptian or Syriac name could be 
possibly obtained in their own language, that they had always an eye to such 
etymology: and rendered the word precisely according to [he Hebrew manner of 
writing and pronunciation. Hut this cannot be allowed. We cannot suppose [he sacred 
writers to have been so unnecessarily scrupulous. As far as I can judge, they appear 
to have acted in a manner quite [he reyerse. Thev seem [o have laid down an 
excellent rule, which would have been al[ended wi[h great utility, had it been 
uniyersallv followed: this was, of exhibiting eyery name, as it was expressed at the 
time when they wrote, and by the people, to whom they addressed themselves, [f this 
people, through length of time, did not keep up to the original etymology in their 
pronunciation, it was unnecessary for the sacred Penmen [o maintain i[ in their 
writings. They wrote to be understood: but would have defeated their own purpose, if 
they had called things by names, which no longer existed, [f length of time had 
introduced any variations, those changes were attended to; what was culled Shechem 
by Moses, is termed ■-'"'iLiX.ClDor EliXi:tQby the '-'-''lAposde. 

APHA, APHTHA, PTHA, PTHAS. 

Fire, and likewise the God of fire, was by the Amonians stvled Apthas, and Aptha; 
contracted, and by different au[hors expressed, Apha. Plhas, and Plha. He is by 
Suidas supposed to have been the Vulcan of Memphis. OQrtc;, 6 I"i[^LOT(XI TTnOfl 

l-^^lMffJ(blTaL^. And Cicero makes him the same Deity of the Romans. I-'^I 
Secundus, (Vulcanus) Nilo nalus, Phas, ut ^gyptii appellant, quern custodem esse 
-Egypti volunt. The author of the Clementines describes him much to the same 
purpose. l-'^IAiyii7TTlOl bc 6[iOKiX:—TO 7lt.JQ L&ia iiLAAfKTCO 00a CKC^uav, 6 
£gjT]V£[.'£TaL 'HtpatOTOi^. l-'''lHuetius lakes notice of the different ways in which 
this name is expressed: Vulcano Pthas. et Apthas nomen fuisse scribit Suidas. Narrat 
Eusebius Ptha -Egyptiorum eundem esse ac Vulcanum Grjrcorum: Patrem illi fuisse 
Cnef. rerum opificem. However the Greeks and Romans may have appropriated the 
term, it was, properly, a title of ■--'-'Anion; and lamblichus acknowledges as much in 
a I--' 'chapter wherein he particularly treats of him. But, at the same dme, it related to 
fire: and every place, in the composition of whose name it is found, will have a 
reference to that element, or to its worship. 

There was a place called Aphytis in Thrace, where the Amonians settled very early; 

and where was an oracular temple of Amon. ■-" Acj^lTT]/ T] Atbl^lC/ TTQ^IC TTQOCTTl 

nftAAT]vi;] 9QtiKT]c, ano A(j)i)(x: tlvo^ e-j'XCi'Qioi-'- ^X^ ^^ ^ ^lO/Ug ^vxf io\' 

TOt' Af-J-fJiOVOs- Apfivte, or Aphylis^ is a city hard by PaHene, in Thrace: so caUed 
from one Aphvi. a native of those parts. This city had once an oiacutar renipfe of 
Aisimon. 

!t stood in the very country called Phlegra, where the worship of fire once 
particularly prevailed. There was a city Aphace; also a temple of that name in Mount 



Libiiiius, sacred to Venus Aphacilis, and denominaled from fire. Here, too, was an 
oracle: for most lemples of old were supposed lo be oracular II is described bv 
Zosinius. who says, '"^'ihat near the lemple was a large lake, made by art, in shape 

like a star. About the building, and in Ihe neighbouring ground, there at times 
appeared a fire of a globular Figure, which burned like a lamp. [l generally shewed 
itself al times when a celebrity was held; and, he adds, Lhal even in his Lime il was 
frequently seen. 

All the Deities of Greece were flTTOOTfOO^-lfnfl. or derivatives, formed from the 
titles of Amon, and Orus. Ehe Sun. Many of [hem betray this in their secondarv 
appellations: for, we read not only of Vulcan, but of Diana being called '--"'lApha, 
and Aphica; and in Crete Dictynna had the same name: Hesychius observes. A.d>CWX/ 
T] ALKTUVVa. Castor and Pollux were styled l--''IAc])£TrpiOL and Mars '--'^JAphjcus 
was worshipped in Arcadia. Apollo was likewise called '—^'AoiTlttXl: but it was 
properly the place of worship: though Hesychius otherwise explains iL Aphetor was 
what the antient Dorians expressed Apha-Tor. a '--"'Fire tower, or Prulaneum; the 
same which the Latines called of old Pur-tor, of the like signification. This, in 
afterlimes, was rendered Prartorium: and the chief persons, who officiated, Pntores. 
They were originallv priests of fire: and. for that reason, were called '--^lAphetJc: and 
every Pntor had a brazier of live coals carried before him, as a badge of his office. 

AST, ASTA.ESTA,HESTIA. 

Ast, Asta, Esia, signified fire; and also the Deity of that element. The Greeks 
expressed il '¥UTUX, and the Romans, Vesla. Plularch, speaking of the sacred water 
of Numicins being discovered bv the priestesses of this Deity, calls them Ihe virgins 
of '-^"'Heslia. Esta and Asia signified also a sacred hearth. In early times everv 
district was divided according to the number of the sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a community, or parish. They were, in different pjrts, styled Puratheia, 
Empureia, Prutaneia, and Frjctoria: also '--^^'Phratriai, and Apaturia: but the most 
common name was Asta. 

These were all places of general rendezvous for people of the same community. Here 
were kepi up perpetual fires: and places of this sort were made use of for courts of 
judicature, where ihe laws of [he country. 9Ef-J.lGTrtL were explained, and enforced. 

Hence Homer speaking of a person not worthy of [he righ[s of society, calls him I-*-' 

A4iQi"]TL0Q, a9f ^iioTOs- nvfOTio;. 

The names of these buddings were given to them from the rites Ihere practised; all 
which related lo Fire. The term Asia was in afterlimes by the Greeks expressed, 
Acrn.1, Astu; and appropriated lo a city. The name of Athens was at first '-'-'Astu; 
and then Athenic of the same purport: for Athena; is a compound of Ath-En, Ignis 
fons; in which name there is a reference both to the guardian Goddess of the city; 
and also lo the perpetual fire preserved within its precincts. The God of fire, 
Hephaistus, was an Egyptian compound of Apha-Aslus. rendered by the Ionian 
Greeks HephEcslus. 

The t^^'ICamccm of Lalium, who were supposed to have shewn the sacred fountain 
to the Vestals, were probably the original priestesses, whose business it was to fetch 
water for lustrations from that stream. For Cam-Ain is the fountain of Ihe Sun: and 
Ihe CamcrnEC were named from their attendance upon that Deity. The Hvmns in the 
lemples of this God were sung bv these women: hence the Camtcnar were made 
presidents of music. 

Many regions, where the rites of fire were kept up, will be found lo have been named 
Asia, Heslia. HesliEca, Hephxslia; or to have had cities so '-^^'caJled. This will appear 



from the histories of Thessaly, Lycia, Egypt, Lemnos; as well as from olher 
countries. 

From Asia and Esla come the terms -^stas, ^slus. ^stuo, AoTl', YiJT\iX, 

^EotioCelv. 

shem.shamen,shemesh, 

Shem, and Shamesh, are terms, which relale to the heavens, aod lo the Sun, similar 
lo CTliT DTJti' 'LiTJlt', of Ihe Hebrew?. Many places of repuled ^anculy, such as Same, 
Samos, Samolhrace, Samorna. were denominated from it. Philo Biblius informs us, 
Ihat the Syrians, and Canaanites, lifted up their hands to Baal-Samen. the Lord of 

Heaven; under which title they honoured the Sun: '"'^'TlX^ X^IQ^^^ OQri'ElV Elf; 
OUQaVOU; TIQOg TOV HAlOV TOliTO\' yCQ, <pr\0\, GeOV £V0fai£0V fJO\'0\' 
OYTANOT KYPIOX BAA.\-rAMHN KtUoi^XEs^ Ephesus was a place of great 
sanctilv: and its original name was '-''ISamorna; which seems to be a compound of 
Sam-Oran. Ccclestis Sol, fons Lucis. We read of Samicon in Elis. '-^"JxaiDlOV 
Ijl!(-J.lKO\'. with a sacred cavern; and of a lown called '-''''Samia, which lay above it. 
The 'Aord Zfu\D^ was a conlraclion of Semanos. from Sema-on; and properlv 
signified divine and celestial. Hence QffJVaLGcai, QCfJVT] KOQrt. Anlienl Syria was 
particularly devoted to Ihe worship of the Sun, and of the Heavens^ and it was by the 
natives called Shems and Shams: which undoubtedly means the land of Shemesh, 
from Ihe worship there followed. It relains the name at Ihis '-""^'day. In Canaan was a 
lown and temple, called Beth-Shemesh. Whal some expressed Shem and Sham, the 
Lubim seem lo have pronounced Zam: hence the capilal of Numidia was named 
Zama, and Zamana, from Shamen. Ctclestis. This we mav learn from an inscriplion 
in '"""'Reineccius. 



JULIO. PROCULO. 
PR.EF. URB. PATRONO. 

COL.BYZACEN^.ET. PA 

TRONO. COLON. ^LI^. 

I-+-IZAMAN/E.REGI/E. 

Ham being the Apollo of ihe east, was worshipped as Ihe Sun: and was also called 
Sham and Shem. This has been Ihe cause of much perplexity, and mistake: for bv 
these means manv of his poslerily have been referred lo a wrong line, and reputed 
Ihe sons of Shem; the title of one brother not being distinguished from ihe real name 
of Ihe olher. Hence the Chaldeans have by some been adjudged lo ihe line of '-"^-'l 
Shem; and Amalek. logetJier with the people of that name, have been placed lo the 
same account. His genealogy is accordingly represenled by Ebn Patric. He makes 
him the son of Aad, and greal grandson of Shem. '-"^'Fuilque Aad filius Arami, filius 
Shemi. filius Nofc. The author of the Chronicon Paschale speaks of '-'''''Chus. as of 
Ihe line of Shem: and Theophiius in his treatise lo Aulolycus does the same by '-** 
Mizraim. Others go farther, and add Canaan to the '-"'^'number. Now these are 
confessedly the immediate sons of '-"^^'Ham: so that we may understand, who was 
properly alluded lo in ihese passages under Ihe name of Shem. 

MACAR. 

This was^ a sacred title given by the Amonians to their Gods: which often occurs in 
the Orphic hymns, when any Deity is invoked. 



Many people assumed to themselves this title; and were slyled '-''MlXKCIDECi or 
Macjrians: and various colonies were supposed to have been led by an imaginarv 
personage, Macar, or '-^-^Macareus. In consequence of this, we find thai the most 
antienl name of manv cities and islands was Macm. Macnt^, and '--''-'iMacaria. The 
Grecians supposed ihe term Macar to signify happy: whence MciKLlQt^ 0COL was 
inlerpreled f lJf:tlLUOVE^: bul whether this was Ihe original purport of the word may 
be difficult to determine. Et is certain that it was a favourile term; and many places of 
sanctity were denominated from il. Macar, as a person, was bv some esteemed the 
offspring of '-^'Lycaon; by others, the son of '-^'^olus. Diodorus Siculus calls him 
'"'■'''MacareLis, and speaks of him as the son of Jupiter This term is often found 
compounded Macar-On: from whence people were denominated Ml\Kt\Q(i^VEC. and 
'-^■'MtlXQLilVfQ and places were called MaKQCilV. This, probably, was the original 
of the name given to islands which were styled MflKnQti'V Vl"]iJOL Thev were to be 
found in the Ponlus Euxinus, as well as in the AdanLic. The Acropolis of Thebes in 
Horotia wa^, in like manner, called '-''^IMtXKtXQd^V \T]ODC. It was certainly an 
Amonian sacred term. The inland city. Ojeis. stood in an Egyptian province, which 
had the '-^'"'same name: so that the meaning must not be sought for in Greece. This 
term was sometimes expressed as a feminine. Macris, and Macra: and by the 
Grecians was interpreted hnga; as if il related to extent. It was certainlv an aniient 
word, and relaled to their theology; bul was grown so obsolete thai the original 
purport could not be retrieved. I think we may be assured thai il had no relation to 
length. Eubcca was, of old, called Macris; and may be looked upon as comparativelv 
long: but Icarus, Rhodes, and Chios, were likewise called so; and thev did not project 
in length more than the islands in their '-^''neighbourhoad. They were, therefore, not 
denominated from their figure. There was a cavern in the Acropolis of Athens, which 
was called Macrai. according to Euripides. 



i:HL 



TTQoapogyov avTQOV, os ykx-KQaz KiJu\i"]CJKO^^EV. 



The same author shews, manifestly, that it was a proper name; and that the place 

Itself was slyled Macrai. This was a contraction for Macar-Ai, or the place of Macar: 



[ibi 



^MaKQaib£ xt'-'Qoc cor' ckci KtKAi"]|Jtv(x;. 



All these places were, for a religious reason, so denominated from Macar, a title of 
Ihe Deity. 

MELECH. 

Melech, or, as it is sometimes expressed. Malech, and Moloch, betokens a king; as 
does Malecha a queen. It was a tide, of old, given to manv Deities in Greece: but, in 
after times, grew obsolete and misundersloDd: whence it was often changed to 
UElAl^O^h and ufiAt^tOC;, which signified the gentle, sweet, and benign Deilv. 
Pausanias tells us that Jupiter was styled MelAlxiOs^ both in l-^-'Attica and at l-^l 
Argos: and, in another part of his work, he speaks of this Deitv under the same tide, 
in company with Artemis at Sicyon. '-^''EcnL &E ZeI^ MelAiXIOC, KlXl AQTE[-tls 
O\'0fitlC0fiE\T] naTQLj.\i:. He mentions that they were both of great antiquity, placed 
in Ihe temple before Ihe introduction of images: for, Ihe one was represented by a 
pyramid, and the other by a bare pillar: Flt'Qaf.II^L 6e 6 MELALXlOg T]&E KLOVL 
EOTIV ELKtXO}-J.EVf]. He also speaks of some unknown Gods at Myonia in Locris, 



called 0fOl MflAL^lOls and of an altar, with an inscription of the same purport, 1-^' 
PCilfJOC 0EtilV MciAlXltilV' 

Rivers often had the name of Melech. There was one in Babylonia, generally 
expressed Nahar Malcha, or the royal stream: these too were often by the Grecians 
changed to MelAiXOL The foregoing writer gives an instance in a '"^"rlver of 
Achaia. Malaga in Spain was properly Malacha, the royal city. T take the name of 
Anialek [o have been Ham '-''''iMelech abbreviated: a title taken by the Amalekites 
from the head of their family. In like manner I imagine '-'"'Malchom, the God of the 
Sidonians, to have been a contraction of Malech-Chom, fiflOlAfl^ HAloc: a title 
given to the Sun; but conferred also upon the chief of the Amouian '-'*'lfamily. 

ANAC. 

Anac was a title of high antiquity, and seems to have been originally appropriated to 

persons of great strength, and stature. Such people in the plural were stvled Anakim; 
and one familv of them were to be found at '-'''Kirjath-Arba. Some of them were 
likewise among the Caphtorim, who settled in Palestiiia. Pausanias represents 
Asterion, whose tomb is said to have been discovered in Lydia, as a son of Anac, and 
of an enormous size. l-'-'EtVat bc AoTfQtOV ^ffV AvaKTOs" AvftKXa &f Ft^C 

■naiba—oo-ja c^fctvr] to ox^^ ncQicxo\Ta cq TitDTiv, cix; £OTtv avQQumov 

fTIf t&ia f-fri'£G(X; OIiK CCntV OTHiV; av £&o£eV. We may from hence perceive that 
the history of the Anakim was not totallv obliterated among the Grecians. Some of 
their Deities were styled OVaiCTC, others avaiCTOQ£C; and their temples 
C[\OKTCiQt£il. Michael Psellus speaking of heresies, mentions, that some people were 
so debased, as to worship Satanaki: l-^'AlTTOV &E f-WAfOV E7ItyftO\' ZillTt^YTKt 
£VCTT£QVtC0Vrai. Satiinaki seems to be Satan Anac, fliixpoloc; PtTatAEl.\;. 

Necho, Nacho, Necus, Negus, which in the Egyptian and Ethiopic languages 
signified a king, probablv was an abbreviation of Anaco. and Anachus. It was 
sometimes expressed Nachi, and Nacchi. The buildings represented at Persepolis are 
said to be the work of Nacki Rustan: which signifies the Lord, or prince Rustan. 

ZAR.andSAR. 

Sar is a rock, and made use of to signify a promontory. As temples were particularly 
erected upon such places, these eminences were often denominated Sar-On, from the 
Deity, to whom the temples were sacred. The term Sar was oftentimes used as a 
mark of high honour. The Psalmist repeatedly addresses God as his Rock, '-^"''the 
Rock of his refuge; the Rock of his salvation. It is also used without a metaphor, for 
a title of respect: but it seems then to have been differently expressed. The sacred 
writers call [hat lordly people the Sidonians, as well as [hose of Tyre, '-'^^Sarim. The 
name of Sarah was given to the wife of Abraham by way of eminence; and signifies 
a l-^^'lady, or princess. [I is continually [o be found in the composition of names, 
which relate [o places, or persons, esteemed sacred by the Amonians. We read of 
Serapis, Serapioii, Serapammon: also of Sarchon, and Sardon: which is a contraction 
for Sar-Adon. In Tobit mention is made of '""'Sarchedonus: the same name as the 
former, but with the eastern aspirate. The Sarim in Esther are taken notice of as 
persons of high '-^"'honour: the same dignity seems to have been known among the 
Philislim. bv whom it was rendered '-^^'Sarna, or Sarana: hence came the '-''"iTvrian 
word Sarranus for anv thing noble and splendid. In the prophet Jeremiah are 
enumerated the titles of the chief princes, who attended Nebuchadnezzar in his 
expedition against Judea. Among others he mentions the '-^''Sarsechim. This is a 
plural, compounded of Sar, and Sech. rendered also Shec, a prince or governor. Sar- 
Sechim signifies the chief of [he princes and rulers. Rabshekah is nearly of the same 



purport: it signifies ihe great prince: as bv Rabsiires is meant the chief '"^"'Eunuch^ bv 
Rabma^H [he chief of the Mjgi. Many places in Synj and Canaan have [he lerm Sar 
in composition' iuch as Sarabeiha, Sariphira. Sareptha. Sardis, Ihe capital of Crccsus, 

was Ihe city of Sar-Ades, ihe same as Alls, Ihe Deity of ihe counlry. 

High '^"'groves, or rather hills wLlh woods of antieni oaks, were named Sarong 
because they were sacred to the Deity so caUed. Pliny takes notice of the Saronian 
bay near Corinth, and of the oaks which grew near it. '-**IPorlus Cccnilis, Sinus 
Saronicus olim querno nemore redimitus; unde nomen. Both the oaks and the place 
were denominated l"rom [he Deify Sar-On, and Chan-Ai[, by the Greeks rendered 
Zil)ptil\', and KOLVEITIC which are titles of nearly the same purport. Saron was 
undoubtedly an aniieni God in Greece. '-^^iLilius Gyraldus styles him Deus Marinus; 
but he was, properly, the Sun. Diana. Ihe sister of Apollo, is named '-^'''Saronia; and 
there were Saronia sacra, together with a festival at '-^^'Trcczen; in which place Orus 
was supposed to have been born. l-^^IQQOVyCV£o6ti:La(f>UJLV EV^i;] TTQtiTTOV. Orus 
was the same as Sar-On, Ihe Lord of light. '"^^'Rocks were called Saronides, from 
having temples and towers sacred lo this Deity: jusi as groves of oaks were, of which 
I took notice above. This interpretation is given bv '"*''Hesvchius; and bv the 
Scholiast, upon the following verse of Calllmachus: 

Heidev. 

As oaks were styled Saronides, so likewise were the andeni Druids, by whom the 
oak was held so sacred. Hence Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the priests of Gaul, 

styles [hem l-^lQiAOOOOOL, 0fCt\CtyOl— 7t£QLTT(i^ Tlftfi^fVOl^ OVQ 
y, APO MT A AF. ovO|-iti:CoiXJl. This is one proof, out of many, how far the Amonian 
religion was extended; and how little we know of Drnidical worship, either in respect 
lo Its essence or its origin. 

UCH, 

Uch, Tk. expressed also Ach. Och, 0\CI, was a term of honour among the 
Babylonians, and the rest of the progeny of Chus; and occurs continuallv in the 
names of men and places which have any connection with their history. I have 
shewn, in a former '-''-' 'treatise, that the shepherds who ruled in Egvpl were of that 
race, and that they came from Babylonia and Chaldea. Eusebins informs us, that their 
national tide was '"^"'TkoojOs; or, as it was undoubtedly expressed by the people 
themselves, Ttckoixzo^, Uc-Cusus. It is a term taken notice of by Apion and 
Manethon, and they speak of it as a word in the sacred language of the country, 
which signified a king: I-'^Tk KaG' {HQOV yAtiXJOflV ^CKJiAca OT][iaiV£L I 
wonder ±at this word has been passed over with so litlle notice; as it is of great 
antiquity: and, at the same dme, of much importance in respect to etymology. Uc- 
Cusus signified the royal, or noble, Cusean: and, as it was a word in the sacred 
language of Egvpl. we mav from hence learn what that language was; and be assured 
that it was the primitive language of Chus, the same as [he aniient Chaldaic. [l was 
introduced among the Mizrai'ni by the Auritcc, or Cuthiles, together with [heir riles 
and religion: hence it obtiiined the name of the sacred language. Diodorns Siculus 
affords '-^^'evidence to the same purpose: and it is farther proved bv Heliodorus: who 
savs that the sacred characters of Egvpl and those of the Cuthiles in Ethiopia were 
the '-''^'same. This term occurs very often among the tides of which the Babylonish 
names arc composed; such as Ochus and Belochus. Among the Egyptians it is to be 
found in Acherez and Achencherez: which are [he names of two very antient princes. 
Acherez is a compound of Ach-Ares, Magnus Sol; equivalent to Achorus, another 
name of the same Deity, assumed in like manner by their kings. The latter was 



sometimes expressed '"''^'Achor, Achoris. Ochuras, Uchoreus^ which are all the same 
name, diver.sified in different ages and bv differeni writers. As priests took the tides 
of the Deities whom they served, Lucan has, very properly, introduced a priest of 
Egypt under the name of Achoreus: 

l-^'lquos inter Achoreus. 
Jam placidus senio, fractisque modestiorannis. 

The name of Osiris seems to have been Uc-Sehor, and Uc-Sehoris. According to 
Hdlamcus. if a person had in Egypt made inquiry about the term Osiris, he would 
not have been understood: for the true name was '''^'Usiris. Philo Biblius, from 
Sanchoniathon, calls the same Deity '-^^''[siris; and adds, that he was the brother of 
Cna, or Canaan; and the inventor of three letters. lo\Q\iZ^ TiCV TQu:ilV I'QflULimfilV 

Ei;gETT]c;,n&£A(jXDcXvtXT01.i00LVLK(X;- I "-i^^e [sirisand Usiris. as well as Osiris, to 
be all Uc-Sehoris softened, and accommodated to the ears of Greece. 

The Sun was styled El-Uc, which the Grecians changed to AuKOC, Lucos^ as we 
learn from ''""'Macrobius. He was also styled El-Uc -Or. which was changed to 
AliKCilQElc;; and El-Uc -Aon. rendered LycaonI"*'!. AliKflCilV. As this personage was 

the same as El-Uc. AlTKOC, it was fabled of him that he was turned into a wolL The 
cause of this absurd notion arose from hence: every sacred animal in Egypt was 
distinguished by some title of the Deity. But the Greeks never considered whether 
the term was to be taken in its primary, or in its secondary acceptation: whence they 
referred the history to an animal, when it related to the God from whom the animal 
was denominated. AlTvOs, Lucos, was, as I have shewn, the name of the Sun: hence, 
wherever this term occurs iq composition, there will be commonly found some 
reference to that Deity, or to his substitute Apollo. We read of l^'^IAl.iKLOU 
AtioVViAO;; IEQOV: of l^'^^lLycorus, a supposed son of Apollo: of l^^'Lycomedes, 
another son: of '"-"'Lycosura, the first city which the Sun beheld. The people of 
Delphi were, of old, called '^"^'Lycorians: and the summit of Parnassus. '^^^Lycorea. 
Near it was a '^'"'town of the same name: and both were sacred to the God of light. 
From Lucos, in this sense, came lux, luceo. lucidus, and Jupiter Lucetlus, of the 
Latines; and AvxyoZ- Av^^^'UX. AuxvcUi\ of the Greeks^ aJso AuKai3rtC, and 
ttLMbtAUKOi^. though differendy expressed. Hence it was that so many places sacred 
to Apollo were styled Leuce, Leuca. AliKLiT. Leucas, Leucate. 

Mox et Leucati nimbosa cacumlna montis, 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur '^^' 'Apollo. 

Hence also Inscriptions l^'-lDEO LEUCANI-E: which term seems to denote, Sol- 
Fons, the founlain of dav. The name Lvcophron, AlKOCbQWV, which some would 
derive from AUKO^, a wolf, signifies a person of an enlightened mind. Groves were 
held very sacred: hence lucus. which some would absurd I v derive a non lucendo. was 
so named from the Deity there worshipped: as was AluO^, a word of the same 
purport among the Greeks. 

This people, who received their theology from Egypt and Syria, often suppressed the 
leading vowel: and thought to atone for it by giving a new termination: though to say 
the truth, this mode of abbreviation is often to be observed in the original language, 
from whence these terms are derived. Kitqo:^, the name of Cyrus, seems to have 
suffered an abridgment of this nature. It was probably a compound of Uch-Ur, the 
same as Achor, and Achorus of Egypt, the great luminary, the Sun. In antient times 
all kings, priests, and people of consequence took to themselves some sacred tide. 
But as Aneith was abbreviated to Neilh, Acherez to Cherez: so Achorus was 



rendered Chorus, Curus. Thus far is manifest, that Curus si°;nified the Sun. l*"l'0 

[jf V ou\' Kiigcx: htio Ki^qoii xoii uoAmoii ovo^Ja eox^~ ek.ei\k^^ &f auo tqv 
'HAiQV yEVEoBai qtaoi- Ki.iqo\' yag KiiMiy UEQuac, tov ^HAiov. Cieslas 
likewise informs us ihat the name of Cyrus had this significalion. '"■"'KflL TlGfTrtl 
TO OVOUO CXiKOV CXliO TOV 'HAtOl.1: fie was denoiv'mated Cyras fiom the Snu. 
which was so cuHed. It was ihe some as Orus: and according to Strabo il is 
sometimes so expressed; as we may infer from a river of this name, of which he says, 

'^'^'UKrtAtno &f TigOTtgoV' KogOs- We find it sometimes rendered Kitqic Curis: 
but still with a reference lo the Sun, the Adonis of the east Hesychius explains 

KiTQi^ 6 A&(i^viC. in Phocis was '-^^'KiJQyft, Currha, where Apollo KuVit^lO^ '^^s 
honoured; which names were more commonly expressed KlyQftand KlyyiXlOL;. The 
people of Cyrene are said by PalEcphatus lo have been originally Ethiopians or 
Cuthiles. They, as well as the Egyplians, worshipped Ihe Sun under ihe litle of 
Achur. and Achor: and like them esteemed him the l^^^'QfO^ (^TTOULIO^- From the 
God Achur we may infer that their country was Jl first called Acurana; which is a 
compound of Achur-Ain, and betokens ihe great fountain of lighl. Acurana was 
abbreviated lo Curane and Curene; bul was always supposed to relale to the Sun. and 
Heaven. Hence the Greeks, who out of every obsolete lerm formed personages, 
supposed Cyrene lo haye been the daughter of the supreme Deity. '"^Kitqiivt], 

7tQ\ig AipiT);, a-no Kl^r\V]y^ trf; 'T^\J£iC:;. The dry Cyrene itt Libya was 
denominated f torn Cytene. tiie daughter of the iiiosi High. There was a fountain here 
of great sanctity, which was in like manner denominaled from the Sun. Il wjs cjlled 
'^'^'KlJQl") TfT^f]/ which terms are equiyalent to Kur-Ain, and Achurain of the 
Amonians, and signify Ihe founlain of the Sun. Pliny proves, thai ihis was the 
purport of the terms, when he describes ihis part of Ihe world. '-^-"'Cyrenaica, eadem 
Tripolilana regio, illustralur Hammonis oraculo — el Fonle SoUs. The like accouni is 
lo be found in Pomponius Mela'^-'l. Ammonis oraculum, fidei inclylr; et fons, quem 
Solis l*--lappellan[. As Achor was a lerm. which relaled lo the Sun; we find it often 
compounded wilh Q\'. On, another name of Ihat Deily; from whence was formed 
Acharon. This was ihe irue name of the cily in Palesline, called in Scriplure, 
according to our version, '^-^'Ekron. It was denominaled from Achor, the God of 
flies, worshipped also under the name of Baal-zebub with ihe same altribute. The 
Caphlorim broughl Ihe worship of this God from Egypt; where was a riyer called 
Acharon: so denominated from the Deily of the country. This river, and ihe rites 
practised in its vicinity, are mentioned in a beautiful fragment from some Sibylline 
poelry, bul when, or by whom composed, is uncertain. The yerses are taken notice of 
by Clemens Alexandrlnus, and whal is remarkable, are certainly quoled long before 
Ihe completion of what is porlended. Howeyer ihe purporl may perhaps be looked 
upon rather as a menace, than a prophecy. 

I'-^'ItJl, GeA, TQLTtXAmVfl, fJEVEli; E7tL X^ l^^^"^l NEiAOU, 

Mot-^'T]^ ^jnivas, aoiLXx;, etii v|v:ipj:i0oic Axeqovto;. 

The Deity was likewise called Achad, and Achon; and many cities and countries 
were hence I'- 'denominated. Aeon in Palesline is said lo have been so nained in 
honour of Hercules, ihe chief Dei I v in those 1-^-'' 'parts. 

I have mentioned, that Ham, slyled also Cham, wjs looked up to as the Sun. and 
worshipped by his posterity. Hence both his images and priesis were styled Chamin: 
and many princes assumed ihis tille, jusi as they did thai of Orus, and Arez. His 
posleritv esteemed themselves of the Solar race, by way of eminence: and the great 
founder of ihe Persic Monarchy was slyled Achamin, rendered bv the Greeks 
AxrtlLIEVrt;, Achxmenes; and all of his family afterwards had Ihe lille of 



A\fllu£VlOL and AxrtlufVl&ClL from the same pretensions. They all of them 
universallv esleemed themselves Ehe children of ihe Sun^ thou°:h thev were likewise 
so called from iheir worship. Hence Lut;itius Phicidus in his Scholia upon Statius 
Inlerprels ihe word AchEcmenidEC by '-''Solis Cultores. This may serve lo 
authenticate my etymology, and shew, ihat the term is derived from Cham, Ihe Sun: 
bu[ the purport of il was generally more limiled. and the title confined lo the roval 
race o\' the Persians, who were looked upon as [he offspring of the Sun. The Culhites 
of Ethiopia Afrlcana had the same high opinion of themselves: hence Cala^iris in 
Heliodorus invokes the Sun as his great anceslor. '*-"'E7IlKtlo\l"]O0tO fJaiTn^i^ 6 
rtVCtO^rc TTUfiU' HAlO^" and Chariclea in another place makes use of a like 
invocation: l^^'liAlE, TEVaQXa TTQCri'XTWiiV IJ^JaiV. O. Su/i. tlic great source of my 
aijccstrv. The Amonians. who settled at Rhodes, styled themselves HAliXflXL ff'^ 
Sotar I"^'l;aff7. Those who setlled upon Ihe Padus did Ihe '-^-^''same. Hvde menlions a 
people in Diarbeker, called '-^'-'Chamsi; and say?, thai ihe meaning of the word Is 
Solares; and Ihe same in purport as Shemsi and Shamsi of the Arabians. 

The lerm Tk- of which I have been treating, was obsolele, and scarce known in the 
limes when Greece mosi flourished: yel some traces of it may be found, though 
strangely perverted from its original meaning. For the wrilers of this nation, not 
knowing ihe purport of the words, which ihey found in their antient hymns, changed 
Ihem lo something similar in sound: and ihus retained them with a degree of 
religious, but blind reverence. I have shewn, thai of El-Uc they formed AuKO^, 
Lucus, which was acknowledged lo be the name of Ihe Sun: of El-Uc-Aon, Lycaon: 
of El-Uc -Or, Lycorns, and Lycoreus: 

i"'iH KifioQiv, r] To£j:i AuKti^a; c\r\:La Ooipoii. 

So from Uc-Ait, anolher litle of ihe God, ihey formed Hecalus, and a feminine, 
Hecale. Hence Nicander speaks of Apollo by this lille: 

l'^IECo|-i£\'CC IQVTldbEUUV ™XQtX KAtl)pLOLC ^EKrtTOLO. 

And Herophile the Sibyl of the same Deity: 

'"^iMoiQOV f^otia' EKnTtii ti"]c: tot' AvaKTOQir];;. 

The only person who seems knowingly to have relained this word, and lo have used 
it out of composition, is I'-^^'Homer. He had been in Egypt; and was an admirer of the 
iheology of thai nation. He adhered to antleni '-'"'lerms with a degree of enlhuslasm; 
and introduced them al all hazards, Ihough he many dmes did not know Iheir 
meaning. This word, among others, he has preserved: and he makes use of it 
adverbially in its proper sense, when he describes any body superlalively great, and 
excellent. Thus he speaks of Calchas as far superior to every body else in prophelic 
knowledge, and styles him oX' OQVJTOQ- 

I'^^iKflAxrtc 0£OTogLh"j^ oifi^voTialtiiv ox' tiQioroc, 

Ct T]&r] TtX t' COVTtJ^ TtX t' EOODf^Va, TIQO t' covto. 
So on the Trojan side Helenus is spoken of in the same light: 

'"'''nQUTfiii>i"]s EAfvoc oiaivoTioAii'v ox' ogioros;. 
So i^*'iOci.na]Ci^v ox' ft0LOTO\', ''"" AiTCi'/^iiA' ox' tTQioroq, and i^^TiixiOs— 

Eia?TOTOfjCLlV ox' tJlQlDTOg. 



In these and in all other instances of ihis lerm occurring^ in Homer, it is observable, 
that it la always in the same acceptation, and uniformly precedes the same word, 
niTilOTO:^. Et is indeed to be found in the poetry ascribed to '^"'^'Orpheus: but as those 
verses are manifestly imiUitions of Homer, we must not look upon it as a current 
lerm of the times, when that poetry was composed: nor was it ever, [ believe, in 
common use. not even in the age of Homer. [l was an Amonian term. Joined 

inseparably with another borrowed from the same people. For CQUJTiX, was from 
Egypt, and Chaldea. Indeed, most of the irregular degrees of comparison are from 
that quarter; being derived from the Sun, the great Deil"y of the Pagan world, and 
from his titles and properties. Both LlQflfi'V and lTQIDTOs were from OQUQ. the Arez 
of the east. From Bel, and Baaltis, came j3&\.TLii)V, and SfAxiDTO^: tTUflVfi^V i'^ an 
inflection from Amon. From the God Aloeus came Adi^LXXir AtOLTEQCt, and AtOlOTtx;: 
fiom K£QfV changed to KBQaC, KEQaTO^^ were formed KQtOOtOV, KQfLOOjJV, 
KQLXT£QOs, and KQLXTLOTOs' 

PHL 

Phi signifies a mouth; also language, and speech. It is used by the Amonians 
particularly for the voice and oracle of any God; and subjoined to the name of that 
Deity. The chief oracle in the first ages was Lhat of Ham, who was worshipped as the 
Sun. and sivled El, and Or. Hence these oracles are in consequence called Amphi, 
Omphi. Alphi, Elphi, Urphi, Orphi. It is made to signify, in the book of ''"^'Genesis, 
the voice, or command of Pharaoh. From Phi, in this acceptation, came (j^lf-tl, 4^"]f-J.T], 
(blTult;, (bflOKtO, (hflTL^, fama, fari, — ita farier infit. I imagine that the term Pharaoh 
itself is compounded of Phi-Ourah, Vox Ori, sive Dei. it was no unusual [hing 
among the antients to call the words of their prince the voice of God. Josephus 
informs us, that it signified a king: '^^^O OoQaaT^; Tliig' AqiJTiTLOLs ^GiAca 
CTIIUlILVEL: and Ouro in the Copto-Arablc Onomasticon is said to signify the same: 
but I should think, that this was only a secondary acceptation of the original term. 

Phi IS also used for any opening or cavity: whence we find the head of a fountain 
often denominated from it; at least the place, whence the fountain issued forth, or 
where it lost itself. And as all streams were sacred, and all cavities in the earth 
looked upon with a religious horror, the Amonians called them Phi-El, Phi-Ainon, 
Phi-Anes: rendered by [he Greeks Phiale, Phicnon, Phanes, Phaneas, Paneas. The 
chief fountain of the river Jordan lost itself underground, and rose again at some 
miles distance. It sunk at Phiale, and rose again at ^^''''^Paneas. Pliny speaks of a place 
of [his sort at '■^"'^ 'Memphis, called Phiala; and. as he imagines, from its figure: but it 
was undoubtedly a covert aqujrduct, by which some branch of the river was carried. 
The Nile itself is said to be lost underground, near Its fountains; and that place also 
was called Phiala. ''"'^'Phialam appellari fontem ejus, mergique in cuniculos ipsum 
amnem. There was also a fountain of this name a[ ''"'■''Constantinople. Sometimes it 
occurs without the aspirate, as in Pella, a city of Palestine, named, undoub[edly, from 
its fountains; for Pliny calls it Pellam aquis '^^''Idivitem. 

Mines were held sacred; and, like fountains, were denominated from ^non, and 
Hanes, [hose [itles of [he Sun. In Arabia, near Petra, was a mine, worked bv 
condemned persons, which was named '-^^''Phinon, and Phmon. Epiphanius 
mentions '''-'OrtViyTLa fifToAAa, or the mines of Hanes; to which Melebus, a 
bishop of ±e Thebais, was condemned. 

AI. 

Ai, and Aia, signifies a district or province; and, as most provinces in Egypt were 



insular, it is oflen taken for ^n island. In other parts it was of much Lhe same purport 
as aux of the Greeks, and betokened any '-^^-'lre°:Jon or country. It was from hence 
that so many places have been represented by the Greeks as plurals, and are found to 
terminate in o/; such as Alhenai^ Thebai, Pherai, Patrai. Amyclai, Therapnai, 
Cta7.omenai, CelEcnai. There are others in eia; as Chicroneia, Coroneia, Eleia. In 
others it was rendered short; as in Oropia, Ellopia, Ortvgia, Olympia, Ethiopia, 
Scythia, Cicnia, Icaria. [l is likewise found expressed by a single letter, and still 
subjoined to the proper name; hence we meet with ,^tna, Arbela, Larissa, Roma, 
Himera, Hemera, Nusa, Nyssa, Patara. Arena. '-'^"^'Cabasa, and the like. We may from 
hence prove, and from innumerable other instances, that among the people of the 
east, as well as among other nations, the word in regimine was oflen final. Thus the 
land of Ion was termed Ionia: that of Babylon, Babylonia: from Assur came Assyria: 
from Ind, India; from Lud, Ludia: in all which the region is specified by the 
termination. To say Lydia tellus, Assyria tellus, is in reality ''"'redundant. In the 
name of Egypt this term preceded, that country bein°; styled Ai-Gupt. Al"^T.VITCX:. the 
land of t]]eGupll, called afterwards Cupti» and Copti, 

COMMON NAMES RELATING TO PLACES- 

As to the common names, which are found combined wJth additional terms, in order 
to denote the nature and situation of places; they are, for the most part, similar to 
those in the antient Chaldaic, and admit of little variation. 

Air is a city; often expressed Ar, and Ara. Hence Arachosia, Arachotus, Aracynthus, 
Arambis, Araniatha (Ar-Ham-aith), Archile, Arzilla, Arthedon: all which were cities, 

or else regions denominated from Ihem. 

Kir. Caer. Kiriath, are words of the like purport. We read in the Scriptures of Kirialh 
Sepher. Kiriath Arba, Kiriath Jearim. It was in some parts pronounced Kiriha, and 
Carlha. Melicartus, the Hercules of the Phenicians and Cretans, was. properly, 
Melech-Carla. the Deity of the place. The city of Tigranes, in Armenia, was called 
Tigranoceria. One name of Carthage was IlQ\Q^&lj7\', from Car-Chadon, the same 
as Adon. It was also called Carthada, from Carlha-Ada. the city of the queen or 
Goddess, who was by the Romans supposed to be Juno, but was, properly, the 
Amonian Elisa. Caer, among many anbent nabons, signified a city, or fortress; as we 
may learn from the places called Carleia, Camaim, Caronium. Caroura, Carambis. 
Among the Britons were, of old, places exactly analogous: such as Caerlisle, 
Caerdiff. Caerphilly, Caernarvon, and Caeruriah in Cornwall. 

Kir and Caer are the same term, differently expressed. In Scripture we meet with Kir 
Haresh, and Kir-Hareseth. Isaiah, c. 16. v. 7. and v. I I. and Kir Moab, c. 15. v. I. 
and Kir Heres, of the same purport as Kir Haresh. is mentioned by Jeremiah, c. 48. v. 
31. Upon the Euphrates was Cercusium and Carchemish. In Cvprus was Kironia, 
rendered KfQd^Vin by ■'^'''Ptolemy; whose true name was Kir-On. the city of the 
Sun: where was a lemple to Our-Ain. styled Urania. Kir-On was often rendered 
Cironis, Coronis; and the Deity Coronus and '-^'^ICronus. By these means the place 
was substituted for the Deity, and made an object of worship. Of this abuse I shall 
oflen speak. Artemis was, properly, a citv. Ar-Themis, the same as Thamuz of Egypt. 
What was called Artemis, and Artemisium, was in some places reversed, and 
expressed by Kir subjoined; hence Themiscir, and Themiscura in Pontus. 

Col, Cal, Calah, Calach, signify properly an eminence, like the Collis of the Romans: 
but are often used for a fortress so situated. We sometimes meet with a place styled 

absolute Calah: but the term is generally used in composition, as Cala Nechus, Cala- 
Anac. Cala-Chan, Cala-On, Cala-Es, Cala-Ail, Cala-Ur. Cala-Ope, Cala-Ham. Cala- 
Amon, Cala- Adon; whence came the names of people and places slyled '-'-^1 
Callinicus, Calachene, '-^^^'ColonEC, Cales, Calaihe, CalistEC, Calalhusa, Calauria, 



Coloriua. Caliope, Calama, Calamos, ' 'Calamon, Calvmna, Calydnus, Calycadnus: 
all which were places in Phrvgia, Bithynia, Assyria. Libya, denominated from their 
siluatioit aitd worship. 

Comah is usied for a wall: bill seems to be sometjme.'^ taken for those sacred 
inclosiires wherem they had Lheir Puralheia; and particularly for the sacred mount 
which stood in those inclosures. From Comah came ihe Greek \filLIits a round hill or 

mound of earlh; called also Taph and TCHfiO^i ^nd thence often mistaken for a tomb: 
but il was originally a high altar. 

By Gib is meant a hill. Gibeon was the hill of the Sun: said lo be famous for its 
springs. Gibelhon is a compound of Gib-Elhon. or Alh-On, titles of Ihe same Deilv. 
Nadab. the son of Jeroboam, was slain by Baasha, at Gibethon. of the '^^'IPhilislines, 

Harand Hor signify a mountain; QQO^of ihe Greeks. 

Tin seems to have signified a sacred place, for sacrifice; a kind of high allar. The 
Greeks generally expressed il, in composition, Tli^ hence we read of Opheltis, Allis, 
Baaltis, Abanlis, Absyrtis. It was in use among the antient Hetrurians and other 
nations: hence came the terms Aventinus, Palalinus, '"''"'Numantinus, &c. It seems to 
be the same as Tan in the east, which occurs continually in composition, as in Indos- 
lan, Mogolis-lan, PharsJs-lan, Chusis-lan. 

Tor IS a hill or lower. Many places in Greece had il in their composition; such as 
Torone, Torete, Toreate: also in Hetruria, Torchonium. Turzon. in Africa* was a 
tower of Ihe I'^-^'Sun. It was sometimes expressed Tar; hence Tarciinia, Taracena, 
Tarracon in Spain, Tame (Tar-ain) which gave name to a fountain in Lydia: Taron 
(Tar-On) in Mauritania. Towers of old were either Prulaneia, or light-houses, and 
were styled Tor-Is: whence came Ihe Turris of the Romans. Sometimes these terms 
were reversed, and the tower was called Astur. Such a one was near some hoi 
streams, at no great distance from Cicero's Villa. El is thus described by Plutarch: 
Acnt.'gtJ:— XCi'QlOV miQoAlCF^.^ KuCEQCiT^'CH^. The river, loo, was called Astura. 
There was also a place of this name opposite lo the island Lesbos, undoubtedly 
denominated from Ihe like circumstances in its situation; as may be learned from 

Pausanias, who had seen it. TSlOD &£ aiiO 7TT]yCDV aV£QXO}-i.CVtyiJ yicAoV lbii.T\? 

o]ba Ev Aonigoic" xa&E AoniQtx txutxvTiKgu eotl AEOpot^ Aongn Ecni 

GfQfiiX EV Tie AtOQVEI KtlAoli |JE VCil. 

Caph. Cap, and Cephas, signify a rock; and also any promontory or headland. As 
temples used lo be built upon eminences of this sort; we find this word often 
compounded with the tides of the Deily there worshipped, as Caph-El, Caph-EI-On, 
Caph-Aur. Caph-Arez. Caph-Is, Caph-Is-Ain. Caph-Ait; whence came Cephale, 
Cephalonia, Caphareus. Capisa, Cephisus, Capissene, Cephene, Caphyali, 
Capaliani. In Eberia was a wonderful edifice upon the river Bcctis, mentioned by 
Strabo. and called Turris Capionis. Il was a Pharos, dedicated, as all such buildings 
were, to the Sun: hence it was named Cap-Eon, Peira Solis. It seems to have been a 
marvellous structure. Places of this sort, which had towers upon them, were called 
Caphtor. Such an one was in Egypt, or in its ''^■''vicinily; whence the Caphlorim had 
their name. It was probably near '^''^'Pelusium, which they quitted very early for the 
land of Canaan, 

Diu sometimes, but sparingly, occurs for an island; and is generally by the Greeks 
changed to Dia, Aut. The purport of il may be proved from its being uniformly 
adapted to the same object. The Scholiast upon Theocritus takes notice that the 
island Naxos was called Dia: I'^'IALflV Tl"]\' \1^' KaAo(.'|-[EVl"]V Na£,OV: and he adds, 
TxoAAai be KOt ETEQai f loi vrpoi Aiai KflAou[.[Evai, t']tc tiqo TTjg Kqi"]ti"]l;— 



KaiT] 7TEDL Mi"]Ao\', )aiL T] 7Tf DL A|j.OQ^j'ov, KaLi] trf^ Kcic xcQQOVTjaa;, xan] 
n£Ao7TOV\l"]CTOl.J. All Ihe^e were islands^ or peninsula reeioni. 

BETH. 

Beth i^ a house or lemple; as in '^^'Beth-EI, Bel]]-Da°;on, Belh-Shemesh, Belh-Oron, 
or Belh-Or-On, &c. &.c. [l is sometimes subjoined, as in Phar-belh. and Elisa-belh; 
the latter of which is the house of '^ 'Elisa. the same as Elusa of [dume, and Eleusa 
of E°;vpt. Beth was m different countries expressed Bat. Bad. Abad. Hence we meet 
at this day with Pharsabad, Astrabad, Ameiiabad, Moustafabad, lahenabad in Persia, 
India, and other parts of the east. Balbec in Syria is supposed lo be the same as 
Balbeth, the temple of Bal, or the Sun. There are, says I'^'Dr. Pocock. many cirifi in 
Svria^ that teJa'm iheir anrieiir names. Of this Baibeck, or laThey Balbeily is an 
instance- which signifies the house or temp!e of Baa!. Gulielmus Tvrius, so called 
from being bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the Holy war, alludes to Baalbec. under the 
name of '^'^'iBalbelh. He lived in the eleventh century, and died anno I 127. 
According to lablonsfcy, Bee and Beth are of the same meaning. Atarbec in Egypt is 
the temple of Alar or Athan called Atarbechis by '^^' 'Herodotus. The same is Athyr- 
bet, and styled Athribites jAGQEtSlTT]L;) by ''^-'Strabo. The inner recess of a temple 
is by Phavorinus and Hesvchius called BfllTl"}^. BtTl"]ss BfXl^. similar to ^2^ rP2 
among the Chaldeans. It was the crvpla or sacred place, where of old the everlasting 
fire was preserved. Hesychius observes, BETt]^^ TO aTTOKQlXpOV [-i£QOs TO(.i lEQOa 
Bet-Is signifies the place of Fire. 

It is said of Horapollo bv Suidas, that he was a native of Phainubuth in Egypt, 
belonging to the nome of Panopolis: DqlXTIoA^i^V Ot1L\li[3l.^E(0C Ka^^l"]C TOli 
ntJ:\'07Io\noti NoflOU. Phamubulh IS only Phainabeth varied, and signifies the 
place sacred to Phanes' which was one of the most antient titles of the Deilv in 
Egypt. So Pharbelh was an abbreviation of Pharabeth, or the house of Pharaoh. 

GAU, expressed CAU, CA, and CO. 

Gau likewise is a term which signifies a house: as we learn from Plutarch. The great 
and decisive battle between Alexander and Darius is generally said to have been 
fought at Arbela. But we are assured by this writer^ that it was decided at Gaugamela 
l^^*l. He says, that Gau signified in the language of the country a house: and that the 
purport of the word Gaugamela was the house of a camel. This name, it seems, was 
given to the town on account of a tribute exacted for the maintenance of a camel, 
which had saved the life of some king, when he fled from battle; and the reason why 
the victory of Alexander was adjudged to Arbela, arose from its being more famous 
than the other place: for Gaugamela was not of sufficient repute; therefore the 
honour of this victorv was given to Arbela, though Jt was according to some five 
hundred, according to others six hundred stadia** '"'^ from the field of battle. I have not 
now time, nor is it to my purpose, to enter into a thorough discussion of this point: [ 
will only mention it as my opinion, that Arbela and Gaugamela were the same place. 
The king alluded to is said by ^-'^IStrabo to have been Darius the son of Hvstaspes. 
But is it credible, that so great a prince, who had horses of the famous breed of Nvsa, 
as well as those of Persis and Arabia, the most fleet of their kind, should be so 
circumstanced in battle, as to be forced to mount a camel, that could scarce move six 
miles in an hour: and this at a time when the greatest dispatch was necessary? This 
author gives a different reason for the place being thus denominated. He says, that it 
was allotted for the maintenance of a camel, which used to bring the king's 
provisions from Scvlhia, but was tired and failed upon the road. I know not which of 
the two circumstances in this short detail is most exceptionable; a king of Persia's 
provisions being brought to Babylon, or Sushan from Scylhia; or a bred camel 



havin°; such a pension. The truth is this: the Grecians misinlerpreled the name, and 
then forged these legendarv stories to support their 1'^'' 'mi stake. Had they understood 
the term, they would have been consistent in their history. Gau. and, as it was at 
times expressed, Cau, certainly signifies a house, or temple: also a cave, or hollow; 
near which the temple of the Deity was founded. For the Amonians erected most of 
their sacred edifices near caverns, and deep openings of the earth. Gaugamela was 
Dot the house of a camel, as Plutarch and Sirabo would persuade us, notwithstanding 
the stories alleged in support of the notion: but it was the house and temple of Cam- 
El, the Deity of the country. Arbela was a place sacred to Bel, called Arbel, ^TlKof 
the Chaldeans. It was [he same as Beth Arhel of I'^^'Hosea: and Gaugamela is of the 
same purport, relating to the same God under different tides. The Grecians were 
grossly ignorant in respect to foreign events, as Strabo repeatedly confesses; and 
other writers do not scruple to own it. Lysimachus had been an attendant upon 
Alexander dunng the whole series of his conquests in Asia: [here had been nothing 
of moment transacted, in the success of which he had no[ partaken. Yet even in his 
days, when he was king of Thrace, the accounts of those great actions had been so 
misrepresented, [hat when a history of them was read in his presence, they seemed 
quite new to him. It is all very fine, says the prince; but where was [ when all this 
happened? There was a series of events exhibi[ed. with which the person most 
interested was least acquainted. We may then well imagine, [hat [here existed in the 
time of Plutarch many mistakes, both in respect to the geography of countries verv 
remote, and to the ''■'^'language of nations, with whom the Romans were little 
acquainted. The great battle, of which we have been speaking, was confessedly 
fought at Gaugamela. P[oIemv Ceraunus, who was present, averred it: as did 
ArJstobulus: and it has been recorded by Plutarch and others. It is also adjudged to 
Arbela by persons of equal credit: and it must certainly have been really there 
transacted: for notwithstanding the palliating excuse of Plutarch, it is u[terlv 
incredible in respect to so great a victory, that [he scene of action should be 
determined by this place, if it were sixty, or, as some say, seventy miles out of the 
way. But in reality it was at no such distance. Diodorus Siculus says, [hat Alexander 
immediately after the victory attacked Arbela, and took it; and found in it maDy 

evidences of its being a place of consequence. '''^'0avJ.w:C TOl^ T£TcA£tTl"]KOTai;; 

ETIE^txAE TOLC Aq[3|"]AoIl;, Ktll TIoMrjV flEV ti;QEV n())90VliXV TTf; TQOCpr]s. OtK 

oA.i'i'ov &f KoapDV, KHi yrtLj.iv paQj3aQiKr]v, tiQ^jaii?ioi.i ^c xoAnvTrt &iaxi^i^- 

The ba[tle was fought so near the city, that Alexander was afraid of some contagion 
from the dead bodies of the enemy, which lay close by it in grea[ abundance. 

I have mentioned, that Gaugamela was the temple of Cham-El. or Cham-Il. This was 
a title of the Deity brought from Chaldea to Egypt; and from thence to Greece, 
Hetruria, and other regions. The Greeks, out of different titles, and combinations, 
formed various Deities: and then invented different degrees of relation, which they 
supposed to have subsisted between them. According to Acusilaus Cham-Il was the 
Son of Vulcan, and Cabeira. I^IAkOUJlAdd;; b£ 6 Aq^'ELO; EK KflPELgi"]s KiU 
HotlitOTOt.' KC(LJ.l/\OV Acs'CIm He was, by others, rendered Camillus, whose 
attendants were the Camilli; and he was es[eemed the same as Hermes of Egypt. '^^'I 
Stalius Tullianus de vocabulis rerum Hbro primo ait dixisse Callimachum, Tnscos 
Camillum appellare Mercurium, &c. Romani quoque pueros el puellas nobiles et 
investes Camillos et Camillas appellant, Flaminicarum el Flaminum prxministros. 
Servius speaks to the same purpose. '^^-iMercurius Hetrusca lingua Camillus dicitur. 
The reason of the attendants being also called Camilli was in consequence of a 
custom among the antients of conferring generally upon the priests the title of the 
Deity whom ihey served. The Camilli \sere commonly young persons of good 
family, as we learn from Plutarch, and were to be found in the temples of Jupiter, or 
Zeus: for Zeus and Hermes were originally the same: l'"'IKai TOV 67rr)iXTOl.^'Tft 

TC*! ^l^Qu^ TOU Alo:; tx^tjiifloAr] TiaiM Ar|'fa6tXLKtx^iiMov, cb^ xai to\' 'E0^r]v- 



6t.ruti\; tviOL Tti^v 'EMi'jvfiiv Ka|ji/\Aov a-no ttjc ^lOKOViog TtQOcrryi'OQtviov. 

He menbons TgfJl"]V— Ka|-ilAAovn7IOTl"]C 6liVKO\'UXs^ and supposes thai Caniillus 
had ihe name of Hermes from Ihe similarily of his office, which wa.s waiting upon 

Ihe Gods. Bui ihe Chaldeans and Egyplians, from whom these lilies were borrowed, 
esleenied Hermes at^ [he chief Deity, the iame as Zeus, Bel, and Adon. They knew 
no±ingof Mercurius pedissequus, nor Hermes the lacky. They styled iheir chief God 
Cam-D. or Camillus, and his priests had ihe same lille. He did nol borrow it from 
them; but they received il from him. The name is somelimes expressed Camulus: and 
Ihe Amonians, who travelled westward, brought his rites and worship into the 
wesLem parts of Europe: hence there are inscriptions Lo be Found inscribed 1'^' 
Camulo Sancto Forlissimo. He was sometimes taken for Mars: as we may learn from 
an inscription in Gruter: 

'*^*'marttcamulo 

Ob Salutem Tiberi Claud. Cxs. Cives Remi 
posuerunl. 

Such is Ihe hislory of this Deity; whose worship was better known in the more early 
ages; and whose temple was styled Gau-Camel. by the Greeks rendered Gaugamela. 
I make no doubt but thai Arbela was the same place: for places had as many names 
as the Deity worshipped had titles. Arbeb was probably [he citv, and Gau^mela the 
'■"'^'temple: both sacred to the same Deitv, under differen[ names. 

!t is remarkable that Syncellus, speaking of Venephres, King of Egypt, says, ihat he 
built [he pyramids of '^^^'Co-Chone; which are the principal pyramids of thai country. 
Eusebius before him had taken notice of the same history: ''^^'OuEVEdJQTJs/ £<b'6ti6 

Atf-jo; KaTCUXC ttjv x^^'^Q^^'/ ^ ^^^ ^'^ nix^^piMg -heqi Koxfi^iy^^ Tyl'Elgc\^ 

Venephres wai a piiiice, in wlioit' time liafiireneci a famine in the land of Egypt. He 
was the same, wl/n biiih the Pyramids about Cochone. Now Co-Chone, analogous lo 
Beth-El, Beth-Shan, Beth-Dagon, signifies the lemple of the Deity; ihe house of the 
grea[ king, or ruler: for such is the purport of Con, and Conah. Hercules, the chief 
Deity of Tyre, and who was also highly reyerenced in Egypt, was Slyled Con. '^^''I 

Tov HcokAi'jv cbiyji y^ara tt]v AL^T.T7nLfiJV frinAf ktov Ki:iiva Acyf aGai. From 

hence we find, thai it was a sacred Egyptian title. According [o some readings the 
place is expressed Cocome: which is of the same purporl. Co-Chome, the same as 
Cau-Come, signifies the house of C horn, or the Sun: and seems lo belray the purpose 
for which the chief pyramid was erected: for il wat^ undoub[edly nothing else but a 
iDonumen[ lo the Deity, whose name it bore. According to I''*'' Herodotus the great 
pyramid was built by Cheops; whom olhers called Chaops. Hut Chaops is a similar 
compound; being made up of the [erms Cha-Ops, and signifies OlKtK Hl^iAD^, 
domus Opis Serpentis. II was the name of Ihe pyramid, which was erected lo Ihe Sun, 
the Oph>te Deity of Egypt, worshipped under the symbol of a serpent. Analogous lo 
Cau-Come in Egypt was a place in Ethiopia, called ''^''Cuscha: doubtless so named 
from Chus, the great ancestor from whom Ihe Ethiopians were descended. 

The Sun was styled by the Amonians, among other titles, Zan; as I have before 
shewn: and he was worshipped under this denomination all over Syria and 

Mesopotamia; especially at Emesa, Edessa. and Heliopolis. One region was named 

Gauzanitis. from a city Gauzan, the Gosan of the '"'''" 'Scrip[u res. Strabo calls it '"'''^' 
X^^lnvi"], Cha-Zene, and places it near Adiabene. Gauzan, or Go-zan, is literally the 
house of [he Sun. I once thought lhat the land of Goshen, in Egypt, was of the same 
purport as Cushan; and have so mentioned il in a former '^^"''treatise. So far is true: 
the land of Goshen was the land of Cushan, and possessed by the sons of Chus: but 
Ihe two terms are not of the same meaning. Goshen, or Goshan, like Gauzan in 
Mesopotamia, signifies the temple of the Sun: hence il was as a cily, rendered by the 



Greeks Heliopolis. Arlapiinus, as we learn from Eusebiu?, expresses it Caisan, 
JQxiOlXV. Go-Shan, Gau Zan, Caisan. Cazena. all denole a place sacred lo Ihe Sun: 
and are such variations in rendering ihe same [erm, as must be expected in an 
inlerval of fifteen hundred years, and from differeni Eianscnbers. This luminary was 
also called Abor. the pareni of lighl; and his temple Cha-Abor, and Cho-Abor, 
conlracled Chabor and Chobar. Of this name both a cily and river were to be found 
in Gauzanitis^ as well as in Susiana, and olher parts: for nvers often took their names 
from some leniple. or city, by which they ran. The temple al Dodona was, of old, 
called Cha-On, or house of Ihe Sun; as we may infer from the country having the 
Dame of Chaonia; for Chaonia is the land of Chaon. The pnests and inhabitants were 
called l-'^^'Chaones, from their place of worship: and [he former had also the name'''"^' 
of Selli. which signifies [he priests of the Sun. In Arcadia, near the eruption of the 
river Eraslnus. was a mountain, clothed with beautiful trees, and sacred to Dionusus. 
This, also, was called '"'^'''Chaon, Hie jfluce of the Sun; and was, uiidoubtedlv, so 
Darned from the antient worship: for Dionusus was, of old, esteemed the same as 
Osiris, the Sun. There was also a place called '^^^'Chaon in Media and Svria: 
Chaonitis in Mesopotamia: and in all these places the same worship prevailed. So 
Caballis. the city of the Solymi, was named from Ca-baU the place of the god Bal, or 
Baal. I[ is mentioned by Strabo. In like manner Caball ion, in Gallia Narbonensis, is a 
compound of Ca-Abelion, a well known Deity, whose name is made up of titles of 

the Sun. The priests of this place were styled '^''^'Salies; the regioD was called 
toouiQft; undoubtedly from Cha-Our (TK). some [emple of Ur, erected by the 
Amonians, who here settled. Canoubis in Egypt was a compound of Ca-Noubis: 
Cabasa, in the same country, Ca-Basa; called by manv Besa, the Bese[h of the 
Scriptures, a Goddess well known in Egypt. She had a temple in Canaan, called I''™' 
Beth Besa. Cuamon, near Esdraelon, is a compound of Cu-Amon, the place or house 

of Anion; :"'^"'iij.t TOU KutlUti'VO^. There was a temple in Attica called Cuamites: 
and a personage denominated from it. The history of the place, and the rites, in time 
grew obsolete; and Pausanias supposes tha[ the name 'Aas given from Kl^LiCX^, 
Cuamos, a bean. '-"'-IZa^^s &£ OU^EV EXtLJ AtyCLV, £LTf TIQtiTro; Kin^iOl>^ 
€.OTiL\Qi\' OlTOHi^. / have not ainhoriiv foi the supposilion, but it seems piababte that 
this temple was erected to the memory of some person who first sowed beans. And 
here it is proper to take notice of a circumstance of which I must continuallv put the 
reader in mind, as it is of great consequence towards decyphering the mvthology of 
antient times. The Grecians often mistook the place of worship for the Deitv 
worshipped: so that the names of many Gods are, in realitv, the names of temples 
where thev were adored. Ar[emis was Ar-Temis, the city of Themis, or Thamis; the 

Thamuz of Sidon and Egvpl. This the Greeks expressed AQTfp.LC; and made it the 
name of a Goddess. Kir-On was the citv and temple of the Sun, in Cyprus and other 
places. Thev changed this to Kironus, which they contracted Cronus; and out of it 
made a particular God. From Cha-Opis thev formed a king Cheops: from Cavster, 
the same as Ca Aster, thev fancied a hero, Caystrius; from Cu-Bela. Cybele; from 
Cu-Baba. Cvbebe. Cerberus, the dog of heJl, was denominated from Kir-Abor; as I 
shall hereafter l^-lshew. 

I have mentioned Caucon, or Caucone, in Egypt: there was a place of the same name 
in Greece. It was, originally, sacred to the Sun; and the priests and inhabitants were 
called Cancones. Instead of Con, which signifies the great Lord, the Greeks 
substituted a hero '"'^'Caucon, who was supposed to have first introduced [hose 
Orgies practised by the Messenians. It was, properlv, a temple of the Sun; and there 
was another of the same name in Bilhynia. and from thence the country was called 
Cauconia. 1 shall hereafter treat at large of Cuthite colonies, which went abroad and 
settled in different parts. One of the first operations when they came on shore was to 
build temples, and to found cities, in memory of their prmcipal ancestors, who, in 
process of time, were worshipped as Deities. A colony of this people settled at 



Colchis, which they called Cutala'''™'. from the head of iheir family, slyled both Chus 
and Culh. We may infer, thai they buill a lemple which was called Ca-Cula^ and 
from which the region was also denominaled: for it is ceriain thai il has that name al 
this '""^^'day. Cocutus, which we render Cocytus, was undoubtedly a temple in Egypl. 
It gave name to a slream, on which il stood; and which was also called the Charonian 
branch of the Nile, and the river Acheron. It was a foul canal, near the place of 
Sepullure, opposite to Memphis, and nol far from Cochone. Coculus was the temple 
of Cutus, or Culh; for he was so called by many of his poslerity. A lemple of the 
same was lo be found in Epirus, upon a river Coculus. Here was also a river 
Acheron, and a lake Acherusia: for a colonv from Egypt seltled here: and Ihe slream 
was of as foul a naliire as Ihat near Memphis. '""''ITei &£ Kl\l KiifCnOs i-^CQ 
aTEQTtEOTnTOV'. 

Juno is by Varro stvled Covella. '""'^iDies quinque te kalo, Juno Covella; Juno 
Covella, dies seplem te kalo. Here, as in manv jnslances, Ihe place of worship is 
laken for the person, lo whom the worship is direcled. Covella is only a varialion for 
Cou-El, or Co-El, the house or region of Ihe Deily, and signifies heavenly. Il is 
accordingly by Varro inlerpreled Urania, OliQrtX'lfl: whence Juno Covella must be 
rendered Cccleslis. From the substanlive, Cou-EI. the Romans formed Coel, heaven: 
in aftertimes expressed Coelus, and Cirlum. I sav, in afLertimes: for they onginallv 
called it Co-el, and Co-il, and then conlracted it to Ctrl. Hence Ausonius in his 
Grammalicomaslix mentions a passage to Ihis purpose. 

Unde Rudinus ait Divom domus altisonum Cccl: or as Ennius. to whom he alludes, 
has rendered it. according to the present MSS. altisonum ''"'^ICoiL He sometimes 
subjoins Ihe Laline lerminalion: 

Coilum prospexit slellisfulgentibus aptum. 
Olim de Coilo laiviim dedil inclylus signum. 

Salurnus, quem Coilus genuil. 
Unus eril, quem lu tollas in Coirila Colli 

Templa. 

Corlus in aftertimes was made a Deity: hence there are inscriptions dedicaled '"""I 
Ctcio .^terno. The antient Deitv Celeus, menlioned by '""''Athenagoras, and said lo 
have been worshipped at Athens, was ihe same as ihe above. 

Many places and regions, held sacred, and called Coel by the Amonians, were by the 
Greeks rendered KOl/Vt, cava. Hence we read of KoiAl] AaKf fOlfJfi^'- KoiAf 
HAlc;. and the like. Syria was bv them styled KblAri, the hollow; bul ihe true name 
was Coela, the heavenly or sacred. Il was so denominaled from the Cuthiles, who 
selded there, on accouni of the religion estiiblished. Hence il was also named Shem, 
and Shama; which are terms of like purporl, and signify divine, or heavenly. It is a 
name, which it retains at this dav; as we are informed by '""-'Abulfeda. and others. 
Elis Coela was ihe most sacred pari of Greece: especially the regions of Olympia, 
Cauconia, and Azania. El was denominated Elis from HA, Eel, the Sun: and whal the 
Greeks rendered KoiAn of old meant '""'^heavenly. Hence Homer styleth it peculiarly 
'"""''HAltli: buxw Elis the sacred. As Coele Syria was slyled Sham, and Sama^ so we 
find places, which have a reference lo this term, in Elis. A town of greal antiquily 
was named '"'^''ISamicon, which signifies Ctcli Dominus. Here was also a lemple of 
Poseidon Samius, surrounded wilh a grove of olives: and ihere were festivals 
observed, which were called Samia. There was likewise of old a citv named Sama, or 
Samos: which Sirabo imagines, might have been so named from ils high siluation: 
Jor hi^h places were caUed ^'^^^^Samia. El cerlainly signifies in some degree high: bul 
the true meaning of Sama was heavenly, similar to Sam, Sham, Shamem. of the 
easlern nadons. Hence Same, Samos, Samolhrace, SamacoD, were denominated on 



account of their sanclitv- Sirabo supposes, that the city Samos in Elis was situated in 
the Samian plain: it therefore could not well have this name from its hi°:h situation. It 
i.s moreover inconsistent to .suppose regions called KOlAit, or cava, to have been 
denominated from Sama, high. In short both terms have been mistaken: and Coilus in 
the original acceptation certainly signified heavenly; whence we read in Hesychius, 

as also in Suidas, KblQ^rj^/ O IfQElx;. By which we learn, that by Coioles was 
meant a sacred or heavenly person; in other words, a priest of Ctclus. In Coioles 
there is but a small variation from the original term: which was a compound from 
Coi-El, or Co-El, the Ccclus of the Romans. 

Concerning the term Ctcl in Ennius, '""^'Janus Gulielmus takes notice, that this poet 
copied the Dorians in using abbreviations, and writing Cccl for Ccclus and Cilum. 
But herein this learned person is mistaken. The Dorians were not so much to be 
blamed for their abbreviating, as the other Greeks were for their unnecessarv 
terminations, and inflexions. The more simple the terms, the more antient and 
genuine we may for the most pari esteem them: and in the language of the Dorians 
we may perceive more terms relative to the true mythology of the country, and those 
rendered more similar to the antient mode of expression, than are elsewhere to be 
found. We must, therefore, in all etymological inquiries, have recourse to the Doric 
manner of pronunciation, to obtain the truth. They came into Greece, or Hellotia, 
under the name of Adorians; and from their simplicity of manners, and from the little 
intercourse maintiiined with foreigners, they preserved much of their antient tongue. 
For this there may be another additional reason obtained from Herodotus: who tells 
us, that they were more immediately descended from the people of the '""^'easL The 
antient hymns, sung in the Prutaneia all over Greece, were '""''iDoric; so sacred was 
their dialect esteemed. Hence thev cannot but afford great help in inquiries of this 
nature. What was by others styled A0T]Vr]- Ihey expressed ASftVa: Cheops they 
rendered Chaops: Zeen, Zan; XaCT]VT], XixOwa: MrjV. M:\V: Menes, Manes: 

Orchenoi, Orchanoi: Neith, Nailh; ITIVUIO^I ItXV'loO^: HephEcstus, Hephaslus: 
Caiete, Caiale: Demeter, Damater: all which will be found of great consequence in 
respect to etymologv. And if thev did not always admit of the terminations used bv 
their neighbours: they by these means preserved many words in their primitive state: 
at least they were nearer to the originals. They seem to have retained the very term, 
of which I have been treating. It was bv them stvled XrtL, Cai; and signified a house, 
or cave: for the first houses in the infancy of the world are supposed to have been 
caves or grottos'"'-^'!. Thev expressed it Cai, Caia, Caias, similar to the cava, cavus, 
and cavea of the Romans. When these places were of a great depth, or extent, thev 
were looked upon with a kind of religious horror. A cavern of this sort was at 
Laced^mon, with a building over it: of which in aftertimes they made use to confine 
malefactors. It was called Kf^lfl^Q or as the Spartans expressed it. JQWiX^SXC,- the 

house of death. 1^-' IKtlUlfaC 6c(J^Jam"]QLOV— TO TllTQOL AllKCblW^VlOl^. Cai 
signified a cavern: Adas, which is subjoined, was the Deity, to whom it was sacred, 
esteemed the God of the infernal regions. He was by the lonians, &c. expressed 
Ades. and Hades: and by other nations Ait, and Atis. Hence these caverns were also 
styled KttlETEC. and KiULETOL The author above quoted gives us the terms variouslv 
exhibited ; ■'--'KnittOL— Di aiiQ Tii'V Uf uJf.i(i^V yCi^Xf^O'^ KLlt£TOi At^jXiVTHL Kfli 

KaioiOs TO ^fOfJaTTigiov' tvTtLJGtv, to naga AaK£&t:iipovLOLsr OTnyXaiov. 

Hesvchius renders it in the plural, and as a neuter: KflUTiO, OQt.Tyij£:JTiX. Whether it 
be compounded Cai-Ait, Cai-Atis, or Cai-Ades, the purport is the same. The den of 
Cacus was properly a sacred cave, where Chus was worshipped, and the rites of fire 
were ■"'-'Jpraclised. Cacus is the same name as Cuscha in Ethiopia, only reversed. The 
history of it was obsolete in the davs of Virgil: yet some traces of it still remained. 

Strabo says that many people called these caves KoXJL '^-"''EviOL KttXJU; [ioAAov 



in TOini^ua KOl/VOfjaTa Acyf(J0aL(j)aaLV. Hence he very GTily explains a passage 

in Homer. The poet, speaking of Theseus, Dryas, Polyphemus, and other heroes of 
Ihe Mythic age. menlions Iheir encountering wilh llie mounlaineers of Thessalv, 
whom he styles 4«"]Q£sO0tOXijXDi: 

I''- IKtXQTtGTOt fil") KEt\'Ot f 7ILX9o\'Ui'\' TQtX(j)E\' iXVbQCiT^^, 

KogrtiTtot ^cy Eocd', Kai KOQrtcnotc nyiaxovTO 
Oi"]Qcrtv OQCOXi^'^iiyi 

OqE0'X(J-'0s signified a person, who lived in a mountain habitation; whose retreat 
was a house in a mount^iin. Co, and Coa, was the name of such house. Strabo says 
that this term is alluded to by Homer, when he styles Laced irmon l^-^IAtJ:K£6aL|JOVa 
KI"]Tfi^fODCtV'i ^''" il vvflj by many thought !o have been so called oi) accoimt of theh 
caverns. From hence we may fairly conclude, that KTlTUJEOUft was a mistake, or at 

least a variation, for '"'-^ 'KtXlfTflf aaO:. froni Cai-Atis: and that Co, '"^-^toa, Caia, 
were of the same purport. 

But this term does not relate merely to a cavern; but to temples founded near such 
places: oftenlimet^ the cave itself was a temple. Caieta, in Italy, near Cuma. called bv 
Diodorus Kflll"]Tl"]s was so denominated on this account. It was a cave in Ehe rock, 
abounding with variety of subterranes, cut out into various apartments. These were, 
of old, inhabited by Amonian priests; for they settled in these parts very early. It 

seems to have been a wonderful work. '"'-'' 'AvCdY^x' EVTEIiGf^' 07IT]AflLi\ 

67i£g^iq'£0t> KaxoLKiac ^JEyoAas, Kai ticAutcAciz &c&q'^u:va. !n these pai-fs 

wei'e large openmgs in the eaith, exhibiting caverns of a gteat extent- which 
ajfoided very ample and superb apaitments. Diodorus informs us, that, what was in 
his time called Caiete, had been sometimes styled '"'^'Aiete: by which we may see, 
that It was a compound; and consisted of two or more termt^; but these terms were 
not precisely applicable to the same object. Ai-Ete, or Ai-Ata, was the region of Ait, 
the Deity to whom it was sacred. Colchis had the same name; whence its king was 
called Aietes: and Egypt had the same, expressed bv the Greeks '''"'AcTLT. Aetia. 
Aiete was Ihe district: Caiete was the cave and temple in that district: where the 
Deity was worshipped. 

In Btcotia was a cavern, into which Lhe river Cephisus descended, and was lost. It 
afterwards emerged from this gulf, and passed freelv to the sea. The place of 
eruption was called An-choa. which signifies Fontis apertura. The later Greeks 

expressed it Anchoe'-^'-l K^tAcltHl^' OTOTtOC AyKOI"]" CCrri l^E Aif[T]V 6|.it<^VU|.J.og. 
The etvmologv, I flatter myself, is plain, and authenticated by the history of the 
place. 

From Cho, and Choa, was probably derived the word XoiKOC. used by the apostle. 

'*"''0 TTgciTTOc nvGgti.'Tioc CK yy\Q Xo'ikoc 6 &En£Qoc avGgti.'Tioc 6 Ki^qioc e£ 

OliQt1\'Ot\ DlOC 6 XolKOl;, Kav TOUXITOL UL XdiKOL. Hesychms observes. XOLKOQ 
7TI"]Alv<X^ yf^LVOC. From hence we may perceive, that bv Cho was originally meant a 
house or temple in the earth. It was, as I have shewn, often expressed Gau. and Go; 
and made to signify anv house. Some nations used it in a still more extended sense; 
and by it denoted a town or village, and any habitation at large. It is found in this 
acceptation among the antient Celtic, and Germans, as we learn from Cluverius. I'*-'^! 
Apud ipsos Germanos ejusmodi pagorum \ernaculum vocabulum fuit Gaw; et 
variantibus dialectis, gaw, gew, gow, gow, hinc — Brisgaw, Wormesgaw, Zurichgow, 
Turgow, Nordgaw, Andegaw, Rhingaw, Hennegow, Westergow, Ooslergow. The 
antieni term FIitqI'CX^, Purgos, was properly Pur-Go; and signified a light-house, or 



leniple of fire, from the Chaldaic Pur. 

PARTICLES, 

Togelher with the words above mentioned are to be found in composition the 
particles A] and Pi. Al, or El, for il is differentiy expressed in our characters, is still 
an Arabian prefix; but nol absolutely confined to thai country, ihouEh more 
frequentiv there to be found. The Sun, HIN^ was called Uchor bv [lie people of Egypt 

and Cyrene, which the Greeks expressed AXfi^Q, Achor. He was worshipped with the 
same title in Arabia, and called Al Achor. ^"'^^iQeorgius Monachus, describing the 
idolatry which prevailed in that country before the inlroduction of the present 
religion, mentions ihe idol Alachar. Many nations have both expletives and 
demonstratives analogous to the particle above. The pronoun Ille of the Romans Is 
somewhat similar; as are Ihe terms Le and La of the French; as well as II and El in 
other languages. It is in composition so like to HA, the name of HAlOC- the Sun. tiiat 
it is not always easy to distinguish one from the other. 

The article Pi was in use among the aniieni Egyptians and Cuthites, as well as other 
nations in the east. The natives of India were at all times worshippers of the Sun; and 
used to call themselves by some of his tides. Poms, with whom Alexander engaged 
upon the Indus, was named from the chief object of his worship, TlK, Pi-Or, and 
P'Or: rendered by the Greeks HfiyXK, Porus. Pacorus Ihe Parlhian was of the same 
etymology, being a compound of P'Achorus, ihe Achor of Egypt: as was also the ' ' 
cily Pacoria in Mesopotamia, mentioned by Plolemy. Even ihe Grecian 7WQ was of 
Egyptian or ChaldaTc original, and of the same composition (PTJr) as the words 
above; for '"'^^'Plalo informs us that 7TLJQ, IJ&COQ, KUVE^i were esteemed terms of 
foreign importation. After the race of ihe Egyptian kings was extinct, and that 
country came under ihe dominion of the Grecians, the natives still continued to make 
use of this prefix; as did other '"'-''^ 'nations which were incorporated with ihem. They 
adapted it not only to words in their own language, bul to those of other countries of 
which they treated. Hence there is often to be found In their writings, '"^''''IllCnJ^^, 

riLfJfTpTUQ. nLfHX9T]TT]C TlKJiC^^- TtlAaO^, Pidux, Picurator, Pilribunus; also 
names of persons occur with this prefix; such as Pilerus, Piturlo, Pionius the martyr; 
also Pior, Piammon, Piambo; who are all mentioned by ecclesiastical '"'^''writers as 
natives of that counlrv. This article is sometimes expressed Pa; as in the name of 
Pflchomius, an abbot in Egypt, mentioned by '"'""'Gennadius. A priest named Paapis 
is to be found in the ExcerpUi from Antonius I"**- 'Diogenes in Photius. There were 
particular riles, styled Pamylia Sacra, from ■"'^"^'Pamyles, an antient Egyptian Deity. 
We may infer from Hesychius that they were very obscene; nt1t\[-ilv\T']^, 
AlAliTTTlOC; ©ECX^ nQLii:7Tfi.l&r]i^. Hades, and Pi-Ades, was a common title of the Sun: 
and Ihe latter, in early times, was current in Greece; \shere [ hope lo give ample 
testimony of the Amonians settling. He \sas termed Melech Pi-Adon, and Anac Pl- 

Adon: bul the Greeks oul of Pi-Adon formed IliXliXi'V': for it is inconceivable how 
very ignorant they were in respect lo their antient theology. Hence we read of 

TML&ti^v Ai-jTOiv;, TiLiL&ti^v Zr]v(x;, nat^a'v ATioAAa^vo;; and legends of TioL^aiv 
hGlXVlXKaIV: and of TTiHI&CiTV; who were mere foundlings: whose fathers could never 
be ascertained, though divine honours were paid to the children. This often puzzled 
Ihe mvlhologists, who could not account for this spunous race. Plular<:h makes it one 

of his inquiries lo sift out, '"^ITls 6 FltliLflA' TtX^O; nOQCi XtxAKLi^fl'OL: Pausanias 
mentions, ^"'^^lAfJqJLAuKOl.J Tlftltli^V ptOfJOs: and, in another place, '""^IBtOf-lOL bE 

0fov Tf ovopaCof-tfvtiU' (T^'vtiXTTtt'v, Kai HqciX^jv, Kai rLALiQN toi^ 

©nCJEOC;, Krtl OtxAl"]QOl.i. From ihis mistake arose so many boy-deities; among 
whom were even Jupiter and Dionusus: '"^^lAirrOV TOV Ali^ KCTL TOV AlO\'l\JO\' 



naiba£^ Kai VEOI^, i] QcoAcr/ia KOAel Acconling to the theology of the Greeks. 
e\'en Jupiler and Dionnssis are styled boys, antf young persons. One of ihe most 
remarkable past^ages lo this purpose is lo be found in Ihe antiquary above quoted; 
who takes notice of a cerlain mysterious rile performed by the native.s of Amphissa, 
in Phocis. The parlicEilar Gods, lo whom it was performed, were styled AvCGCZEQ 
Tifli&Es- '"^'AyotxjL t^c KLiL teAettiv 6l A[j(bLaa£LL: Tti^^' AvaKTtiiv 
Kti:/\oi^fic\tiA' nai^i^'v. OiTLVEg bE Qecit^' Eloiv 6i AvaKTEQ YkwbE^ ov Kcaa 

t' nt.TLl EOTLV CI(TH"]f-J.£VO\'. The people of Amphissfi petjoim a ceremony iti hoiioui 
of persons stv/eJ Anoctes Paides. or Roval Boys: but who these Anactes Paides were, 
is matter of g real iiRcenainty. In short, the author could not tell; nor could the priests 
afford him any satisfactory infomiation. There are many instances in Pausanias of 
this nature; where divine honours are paid to the unknown children of fathers equally 
unknown. 

Herodotus tells us, that, when he discoursed with the priests of Thebes about the 
kings who had reigned in Egypt, they described them to him under three 
denominations, of Gods, of heroes, and of men. The last succeeded to those above, 
and were mere mortals. The manner of succession is mentioned in the following 
words: '-^TTLQti^fJLV CK nLQtiifJLO.: ^'E^CiVEVaL— Kai OITTE EQ, QeOV, CM7TE Es 
Hqow: rtVatirjaftV o:i.itOI\; (6i ALyUTmOL). There are many strange and 
contradictory opinions about this I*-'''-' 'pas sage; which, if [ do not deceive myself, is 
very plain: and the purport o\' it this: After the fobidoiis acconiils, there had been an 
lit) in term pled succession of Piromis after Piromis: and the Egyptians teferred none 
of these to the dynasties of either the Gods or HetoeSy who were supposed lo have 
ftrsi possessed the country. From hence [ think it is manifest that Pi-romis signifies a 
man. Herodotus, indeed, says, that the meaning of it was KoAOl^ KnyftGoCs a person 
of a fair and honourable character and so it might be taken by implication; as we 
say of a native of our own country, that he is a true and staunch I''"'' 'Englishman: but 
the precise meaning is plain from the context; and Piromis certainly meant a man. It 
has this signification in the Coptic: and, in the '"'^-'Prodromus Copticus of Kircher, 
FIl^i^ijl Piromi, is a man; and seems to imply a native. Pirem Racot is an 
Alexandrine; or, more properly, a native of Racotis, called Raschid. and Rosetta. 
Pirem Romi are '"'^''Romans. 

By means of this prefix we may be led to understand what is meant bv Paraia in the 
account given by Philo from Sanchoniathon: who says, that Cronus had three sons in 

the region of Paraia: l^^-'lEyEVVT]0l"](TrtV &E KflL EV Fltl^liXKQtAfj.^TgElL; TWtlbEC,. 
Paraia is a variation of PUr-aia; and means literally the land of Ur in Chaldea: the 
region from whence antieni writers began the history of mankind. A crocodile by the 
Egyptians was among other names called '"'"^^'ZoiJj^oc;: and the name is retained in 
the Coptic, where it is expressed '■'^'''Pi-Souchi. 

This prefix is sometimes expressed with an aspirate. Phi: and as that word signifies a 
mouth, and in a more extensive signification, speech and language, it sometimes may 
cause a little uncertainty about the meaning. However, in most places it is 
sufficiently plain. Phaethon, a much mistaken personage, was an antient title of the 
Sun. a compound of Phi-Ath-On. Bacchus was called Phi-Anac by the Mysians, 
rendered by the poets '"'^'Iphanac and Phanaces. Hanes was a title of the same Deity, 
equally reverenced of old, and compounded Ph' Hanes. It signified the fountain of 
light: and from it was derived Phanes of Egypt; also (bfll\'(il, (bClVEL:;;. dxlVEQOC;: and 
from Ph'ain On. Fanum. In short, these particles occur continually in words, which 
relate to religious riles, and the antient adoration of fire. They are generally joined to 
Ur, bv which that element is denoted. From PUr Tor came Prjctor and Pntorium, 
among the Romans: from PUr-Ailh. Puralhi and Puratheia among the Asiatics. From 
P'Ur-tan, TlQlTraVEIs, and TiQlKaVEUX among the Greeks of Hellas: in which 



Prylaneia there were of old sacred hearths, and a perpetual fire. The antient name of 
Latian Jupiler was P'ur, bv len°;th of lime changed to Puer. He was the Deily of fire: 
and his niinislers were slyled Pueri: and because many of Ihem were handsome 
youths selected for thai office, Puer came al lenglh lo signify any young person. 
Some of the Romans would explain this litle away, as if it referred lo Jupiler's 
childhood: but [he hi^lory of ihe place will shew thai it had no such relation. [l was a 
proper name, and relained particularly among ihe people of Prinesle. Thev had 
undoubtedly been addicted to the rites of fire; for their city was said to have been 
built by C^culus, the son of Vulcan, who was found in the midst of fire: 

|455| Vulcano genitum pecora inter agreslia Regem, 
Inventumque focis. 

Thev called their chief God Pur: and dealt particularly in divination bv lots, termed 
of old Purini. Cicero takes notice of this custom of divination at Prjcneste^ and 
describes the manner, as well as the place; but gives into the common mistake, that 
the Purlm related to Jupiter's childhood. He says, [hat the place, where the process 
was carried on, was a sacred inclosure. '"'^^lis est hodie locus septus, religiose propter 
Jovis Pueri, qui lacteus cnm Junone in gremio Fornmo' mammam appetens, 
castissime colitur a Matribus. This manner of divination was of Chaldaic original, 
and brought from Babylonia to Pr^rneste. It is mentioned in Esther, c. 3. v. 7. Thev 
cast Pur before Haman, that he migh[ know the success of his purposes against the 
Jews. Wherejhre they cult these days Purim after the name ofPui^'^'''^K c. 9. v. 26. The 
same lots of divination being used at Prccneste was the occasion of the God being 
called Jupiter Pur. This in aftertimes was changed to Puer: whence we find 
inscriptions, which mention him under [hat name' and at the same time take notice of 
the custom, which prevailed in his temple. Inscriptions Jovi Puero, and Fortunic 
Primigenijc Jovis '"*'IPueri are lo be Found in Gruter. One is verv particular. 



I**?lForlunjr Primigenii Jovis Pueri D.D. 

Ek SORTE compos faclus 

Nothus RuficaniT 

L.P. Plotilla. 

That this word Puer was originally Pur may be proved from a well known passage in 
Lucretius: 

l-iBJipy^ sipe lacum propter ac dolia curva 
Somno devincti credunt se attollere vestem. 

Many instances, were it necessarv, might be brought to this purpose. Tt was a name 
originally given to the priests of the Deity who were named from the Chaldaic TK, 
LTr: and by the antient Latines were called P'uri. At Pricneste the name was 
particularly kept up on account of this divination by '""^'lots. These bv the Amonians 
were stvled Punm, being attended wilh ceremonies bv fire; and supposed to be 
effected through the influence of the Deity. Pricneste seems to be a compound of 
Puren Esta, the lots of Esta, the Deity of fire. 

These are terms, which seem continually to occur in the antient Amonian history: out 
of these most names are compounded; and into these they are easily resolvable. 
There are some few more, which might perhaps be very properly introduced: but I 
am unwilling to trespass too far. especially as thev mav be easily tiiken notice of in 
the course of this work. I could wish that my learned readers would afford me so far 
credit, as to defer passing a general sentence, till they have perused the whole: for 
much light will accrue; and fresh evidence be accumulated in the course of our 
procedure. A history of [he rites and religion, in which these [erms are contained, 
will be given; also of the times, when they were introduced; and of the people, by 



whom Ihey were diFfused so widely. Many positions, which mav appear doublfuL 
when thev are firs! premised, will, I hope, be abundanllv proved, before we come lo 
the close, [n respecl lo Ihe etymologies. 'Ahich I have already offered and considered, 
I have all along annexed the hislories of the persons and places spoken of, in order lo 
ascertain my opinion concerning Ihem. Hut ihe chief proof, as 1 have before said, will 
result from ihe whole: from an uniform series of evidence, supported by a fair and 
uninterrupted analogy. 



OF 

ETYMOLOGY, 

AS IT HAS BEEN TOO GENERALLY HANDLED, 

AAAa Geoi twv [iev [.itTtirjv o:7i£T(x4oTf I'AciXiicn^c;, 

Ek &' OCrifi'V GTO^UXxan' KO:aXQI]V OXfTf liQiXTE TlTTiTJV. 

Kfli oc, 7ioAii|Jvi"]GTi"], AfiiKtMcvT TiagGtvf, f-Joiian, 

AVTO^Jau tilV 6f ^ils fOTLV fO|-]^f£giOlCTlV aKOUflV. 

HC^UC TIOQ' ClXJ£plT]C EAaOlXj' tlTJMOV OQliCL 

EMPEDOCLES. 

!t may appear invidious lo call to account men of learning, who have gone before me 
in inquiries of this nature, and to point out defects in their writings: bul it is a task 
which I must, in some degree, lake in hand, as the best writers have, in my opinion, 
failed fundamentally in these researches. Many, in the wantonness of their fancy, 
have yielded to the most idle surmises; and diis to a degree of licentiousness, for 
which no learning nor ingenuity can alone. [l is therefore so far from being injurious, 
that it appears absolutely necessary lo point out the path they look, and the nature of 
their failure; and [his, that [heir authority may not give a sanction to their mistakes; 
but. on the contrary, if my method should appear more plausible, or more certain, 
that the superiority may be seen upon comparing^ and be proved from the contrast. 

The Grecians were so prepossessed with a notion of their own excellence and 

antiquily. that ihey supposed every aniient tradition [o have proceeded from 
themselves. Hence their mythology is founded upon the grossest mistakes: as all 
extraneous history, and every foreign term, is supposed bv them to have been of 
Grecian original. Many of their learned writers had been abroad: and knew how idle 
Ihe pre[ensions of their countrymen were. Plato in particular saw the fallacy of their 
claim, he confesses it more than once: yet m this article nobody was more infatuated. 
His Cratylus is made up of a most absurd system of etymology. I'"'-'' 'Herodotus 
expressly says, that the Gods of Greece came in great measure from Egypt. Yet 
Socrates is by Plato in this treatise made to denve Artemis from TO LlQT£f-J.fi^, 
inlegntas: Poseidon from ttCXJl &fCIijCiV', fetters to the fee[: Hesda from OlXJltl, 
substance and essence: Demeter, from &L^lXJrt lOZ f-J.l"]Tl"]Q. distributing as a mother: 
Pallas from TtrtAAEtW lo vibrate, or dance: Ares, Mars, from JlrioEV, masculum. et 
virile; and the word Theos, God, undoubtediv the Theulh of Egypt, from Geelv, lo 
run' '. [nnumemble derivalions of this nature are to be found in Arislotle, Plato, ' ' 
Heraclides Ponticus. and other Greek wri[ers. There is a maxim laid down by the 
scholiast upon Dionysius; which I shall have occasion often to mention. l-'^^IEl 

pagpaQOV to ovo^Ja, ot' XQ""] U"]T£LV E^Wiivdoiv £Tt.J^JCi\aTiLXV lilttou. If rtiE 
term be foreign, il ii idie to have recourse to Greece for a sotulion. It is a plain and 



golden rule, poslerior in time to the writers above, which, however, conimon sense 
mighl have led them to have anlicipaled. and followed: bul it was nol in their nature. 
The person v^ho gave the advice was a Greek, and could not for his life abide by it. U 
is irue, ihat Socrales is made to 5av something very like the above. ' 'EvvotO yciQ/ 

OTL TJoAAa 6l EXXrjvtg ovofjaxa, oAAiiX; te Kai 6l irno xoic BaQjBoQOL^ 

OLKOiaTf:.;* TTOQa TLilV BftQpLXQLilV ELAl^bftOL— £L TIZ UjlOl THlTn KflTrt TI"]V 

'EAAr]VLKi]v qxi'VT]v, clv; toiKcnax; keltiil^ oAAn fii"] Kt^x' £K£l\t]v, eE rf; to 

OVOpa TU^'X'^VtLOV, OloGa OnaTIOgOL av. lam very sensible that ihe Grecians 

ill general, and especialh tkoie who are subjects to foreigners, have received inlo 
their language many exotic tetms: ij any jferson sliontd be led to seek for their 
analogy or meaning in the Greek tongite^ and not in the language f torn ivhence ihev 
proceeded, he would be grievously puziied. Who would think, when Plato attributed 
to Socrates this knowledge, that he would make him conlinuallv act in contradiction 
to it? Or that other ' ■'^'-''writers, when this plain truth was acknowledged, should 
deviate so shamefully? that we should in after times be told, that Tarsus, the antient 
city ID Cilicia, was denominated from THpTOC;, afoot: that the river Nile signified Vf 
lAi;^;: and that Gader in Spain was Tvf, bL\QiX. 

The antients, in all their etvmologies, were guided solely by the ear: in this thev have 
been implicitly copied by the modems. Inquire of Heinsius. whence Thebes, that 
antient city in upper Egypt, was named; and he will tell you from tOTl, Teba. '"'''I 
stetit: or ask the good bishop Cumberland why Nineve was so called? and he will 
answer, from Schindler, that it was a compound of '""-'Nin-Nau, m3 1^3, a son 
inhabited. But is it credible, or indeed possible, for these cities to have been named 
from terms so vague, casual, and indeterminate; which seem to have so little relation 
to the places to which they are appropriated, or to any places at all? The history of 
the Chaldeans is of great consequence; and one would be glad to know their original. 
They are properlv called Chasdim; and are, verv justly, thought to have been the first 
constituted nation upon earth. It is said of the patriarch Abraham, that he came from 
the city Ur of the Chasdim. Whence had they their name? The learned Hyde will I"*'-'! 
answer, that it was from Chesed, their ancestor. Who was Chesed? He was the fourth 
son of Nahor, who lived in Aram, the upper region of Mesopotamia. Is it said in 
history that he was the father of this people? There is no mention made of it. Is it said 
that he was ever in Chaldea? No. Is there the least reason to think that he had anv 
acquaintance with that country? We have no grounds to suppose it. Is there anv 
reason to think that this people, mentioned repeatedly as prior to him by ages, were 
in reality constituted after him? None. What, then, has induced writers to suppose 
that he was the father of this people? Because Chesed and Chasdim have a remote 
similitude in sound. And is this the whole? Absolutely all that is or can be alleged for 
this notion. And as the Chasdim are mentioned some ages before the birth of Chesed, 
some would have the passage to be introduced proleptically; olhers suppose it an 
interpolation, and would strike it out of the sacred text: so far does whim get the 
better of judgment, that even the written word is not safe. The whole history of 
Chesed is this: About fifty years after the patriarch Abraham had left his brother 
Nahor at Haran in Aramea, he received intelligence that Nahor had in that interval 
been blessed with children, '"'^'''/f was told Abraham, behold Milcah, she also hath 
home children to thy brother Nahor- Hui. Buz, Kenuiei. and Chesed: of these 
Chesed was the fourth. There occurs nol a word more concerning hini. 

It is moreover to be observed, that thet^e etymologists differ greatly from one another 
in their conceptions; so that an unexperienced reader knows not whom to follow. 
Some deduce all from the Hebrew: others call in to their assistance the Arabic and 
the Coptic, or whatever tongue or dialect makes most for their purpose. The author 
of the Universal History, speaking of the Moabitish Idol Chemosh, tells us, ^'^^^Hhal 
many make is come from the verb l;'l;''J, mashash, to feel: but Dr. Hyde derives it from 
the Arabic. Khamush, which signijies gnats, (though in the particular dialect of the 



tribe Hodait) supposing it to have been an astyotiomical taiismaii in lire jjgiire of a 
gnat: — and Le Clerc. who takes this idol for the Sun. from Coniosha, a rooty in the 
same tongue, signifying to be swift There ts ihe siinie variety of sentiment about 
Silenu.s, the companion of Bacchus. '"'^'''Bochart derives his name from Silan. l"?^'. 
and .supposes him lo have been the same as Shiloh, ihe Messias. Sandford makes him 
lo be Balaam, the false propheL '"'^'iHuelius mamlains thai he was assuredly Moses. 
It IS not uncommon io find even in [he same wnler greal uncertainty: we have 
sometimes two, sometimes three, elymologies presenled together of the same word: 
Iwo out of the three musi be groundless, and the Ihird nol a whit better: olherwise, 
the author would have given it the preference, and set the other two aside. An 
example to this purpose we have in the etymology of Ramesses, as it is explained in 
Ihe '"'^^'Hcbrew Onomasticum. Ramesses, tonitruum vel exprobmtio tineEc; aut 
malum delens sive dissolvens; vel contractionem dissolvens, aut confractus a tinea — 
civlias in extremis finibus ^gypli. A similar interpretation is given of Berodach, a 
king of Babylon. Berodach: creans contntionem, vel electio interilus, aut filius 
interilus, vel vaporis [ui: sive frumenlum; vel puritas nubis, vel vaporis tui. Rex 
Babylonia:. 

It must be acknowledged of Bochart, that the system upon which he has proceeded is 
the most plausible of any: and he has shewn infinite ingenuity and learning. He every 
where tries to support his etymologies by some history of the place concerning which 
he treats. But the misfortune is, that the names of places which seem to be original, 
and of high antiquitv, are too often deduced by him from circumstances of later date: 
from events in after ages. The histories to which he appeals were probably not 
known when the country, or island, received its name. He likewise allows himself a 
great latitude in forming his derivations: for, to make his terms accord, he has 
recourse, not only to the Phenician language, which he supposes to have been a 
dialect of the Hebrew; but to the Arabian, Chaldaic, and Synac, according as his 
occasions require. It happens to him often to make use of a verb for a radix, which 
has many variations and different signiFications: but, at this rate, we may form a 
similitude between terms the most dissimilar. For, take a word in any language, 
which admits of many inflexions and variations, and, after we have made it undergo 
all its evolutions, it will be hard if it does not in some degree approximate. But, to 
say the truth, he many times does not seem to arrive even at this: for, after he has 
analysed the premises with great labour, we often find the supposed resemblance too 
vague and remote to be admitted: and the whole is effected with a great strain and 
force upon history before he brings matters to a seeming coincidence. The Cyclops 
are by the best writers placed in Sicily, near Mount '"'^^'.^tna, in the country of the 
Leonlini, called of old Xuthia: but Bochart removes them to the south-west point of 
the island. This he supposes to have been called Leiub, AlAl^pCllOVi from being 
opposite to Libya; and, as ±e promontory was so named, it is, he thinks, probable 
that the sea below was styled Chec LeIub. or Sinus Lebub: and, as the Cyclops lived 
hereabouts, they were from hence denominated Chec-lelub, and Chec-lub, out of 
which the Greeks formed '^"^'Kt-JIcVa^TtCi:;. He derives the Siculi first from l^^'lseclul, 
perfection: and afterwards i"rom Voii'N. Escol, pronounced, according to the Syriac, 
Sigol. a bunch of grapes. He deduces the Sicani from pit". Sacan'"'^''"', near, because 
they were near their next neighbours; in other words, on account of their being next 
to the Ptcni. Sicani, qui Siculorum Pccnis proximi. But. according to the best 
accounts, the Sicani were the most antient people oi any in these parts. They setded 
in Sicilv before the foundation of Carthage; and could not have been named from 
any such vicinity. In short, Bochart, in most of his derivations, refers to 
circumstances too general: which might be adapted to one place as well as to 
another. He looks upon the names of places, and of people, rather as bv-names, and 
chance appellations, than original marks of distinction; and supposes them to have 
been founded upon some subsequent history. Whereas they were, most of them, 
original terms of high antiquity, imported and assumed by the people themselves, 
and not imposed by others. 



How very casual and indelemiinjte the references were bv which this learned man 
was induced lo form his elymologies, lei the reader judge from the samples below. 
These were taken, for the most part, from his accounls of Ihe Grecian islands; not 
induslriously picked oul; but as Ihev casually presented themselves upon turning 
over Ihe book. He derives l^^'lDelos from Vn, Dahal limor. ""'^'Cynlhus, from DJl, 
Chanat. in lucem edere. '"'^^'Naxos, from nicsa, sacnficium: or else from nicsa, opes. 
I ■'^''IG yarns, from acbar, softened lo acuar, a mouse; for [he island was once infested 
with mice. '"^^'IPontus, in Asia Minor, from tiJ02. bolno. a pislachio nul. '"'^^'Icaria, 
from icar, pastures: but he adds, lamen alia etymologia occurnt, quam huic prjcfero 
'^'D "N, Icaure. sive insula piscium. '"'^^'C hale is, in Eubea, from Cheica, divisio. '"'^1 
Seriphus, from resiph, and resipho. lapidibus siratum. '"'^'IPalmos, from CTlQiD. 
batmos, lerebinthus; for irees of this son, he says, grew in [he Cyclades. Hut Patmos 
was not one of Ihe Cyclades: it was an Asiatic island, al a considerable dislance. ''*''"' 
Tenedos is deduced from Tin Edom, red earth: for ihere were potters in the island, 
and Ihe earth was probably red. '""^''Cvlbnus, from kalnuth, parvitas; or else from 
H321X gubna, or guphno, cheese; because the next island was famous for ihat 
commodily; Ul ul enim Cythnius casens proprie non dicatur, qui e Cythno non esl, 

tamen recepta KiXTClXQ^OEl Cylhnius did potuil caseus a vicina Ceo. He supposes 
Egypt lo have been denominated from '"^^"''Mazor, an artificial forlress; and ihe reason 
he gives, is, because it was nalurally secure. Whatever may have been ihe purport of 
Ihe [erm, Mizraim was a very antient and original name, and could have no reference 
lo these afler-consideralions. The author of the Onomasticum, therefore, differs from 
him, and has iried to mend ihe matter. He allows that [he people, and coun[rv. were 
denominated from Mazor, bul in a different acceptation: from Mazor, which 
signified, the double pressure of a mother on each side'"'^-^'. pressionem matris 
geminam, i. e. ab ulraque parte. Upon which Ihe learned Michaells observes — '"'^1 
quo etymo vixaliud veri dissimiliusfingi polesL 

!n the theology of ihe Greeks are many antienl terms, which learned men have tried 
to analyse, and define. Bul thev seem to have failed here loo bv proceeding upon 
those fallacious principles, of which I have above complained. In short, Ihey seldom 
go deep enough in their inquines; nor consider ihe true character of ihe personage, 
which they would decypher. It is said of Ihe God Viilcan, lhat he was the same as 
Tubalcain. mentioned Genesis, c. 4. v. 22; and it is a nolion followed by many 
wrilers: and among olhers by Gale. ^''''''^Fhsl as lo the nauie (says this learned man) 
Vosshfs, de [dola[. 1. I. c. 36, shews its, lhat Vufcaniis is ihe same as Tiibaicainns, 
oiifv bv a wonted y and easy iimlalion of E into V, and casting away a svfiabie. And 
he afterwards affecis to prove from Diodorns Siculus, that ihe arl and office of 
Vulcan exactlv corresponded to the character of Tubalcain, '"'''"Wii? was an instiuclot 
of eveiy artifice f in brass and iron. Upon [he same principles Philo Biblius speaking 
of Chrusor. a person of greal antiquity, who First buill a ship, and navigated the seas; 
who also firs[ laughl husbandry, and hunting, supposes him to have been Vulcan; 
because il is far[her said of him, ■"''''''lhat he first manufaclnred iron. From this partial 
resemblance lo Vulcan or Hephastus, Bochart is induced to derive his name from 
TlNii''^. Chores Ur, an artificer in '^'"''fire. These learned men do nol consider, lhat 
ihough the name, lo which Ihey refer, be antient. and orienlal, yet Ihe characler, and 
atlributes, are comparalively modern, having been inlroduced from anolher quarler. 
Vulcan the blacksmith, who was the masler of the Cyclops, and forged iron in Mount 
£tna, was a characler familiar to ihe Greeks, and Romans. Bul this Deily among the 
Egyptians, and Babylonians, had nolhing similar to ihis description. They esteemed 
Vulcan as the chief of Ihe Gods Ihe same as Ihe Sun: and his name is a sacred tide, 
compounded of Baal-Cahen, Belus sanctus, vel Princeps; equivalent to Orus, or 
Osiris. If the name were of a differen[ original, yel it would be idle lo seek for an 
etymology founded on later conceptions, and deduced from properties not originally 
inhereni in ihe personage. According lo ■^^"'Hermapion he was looked upon as the 
source of all divinity, and in consequence of it ihe inscription upon the porlal of the 



lemple at Heliopolis was 'H(bC(lClTtO TtJ? 0£tOV IlftTQL To Vulcan the Fathei of the 
Gods. In short. Ihey who first appropriated the name of Vulcan to iheir Deitv, had no 
notion of his being an artificer in brass or iron: or an artificer in any dc°:rec. Hence 
we niuEl be cautiou.s in forming ideas of the aniieni Iheology of nations from the 
current notions of the Greeks, and Romans: and more especially from the 
descriplions of their poets. Polytheism, originally vile, and unwarrantable, was 
rendered ten times more base bv coming through their hands. To instance in one 
particular: among all the dirmon herd what one is there of a form, and character, so 
odious, and contemptible as Priapus?an obscure ill-formed Deity, who was ridiculed 
and dishonoured by his very votaries. His hideous figure was made use of onlv as a 
bugbear to irighten children; and to dnve the birds from fruit trees; with whose filth 
lie v.;\i generaliy besmeared. Yet this contemptible God, this scarecrow in a garden, 
was held in high repute at Lampsacus, and esteemed the same as '^"-'Dionusus. He 
was likewise by the Egyptians reverenced as the principal God: no other than the 
Chaldaic '^^'^Aur, the same as Qrus and Apis: whose rites were particularlv solemn. 
It was from hence that he had his name: for Priapus of Greece is only a compound of 
Peor-Apis among the Egyptians. He was sometimes styled Peor singly: also Baal 
Peor; the same with whose rites the Israelites are so often '-'"'^lupbraided. His temples 
likewise are mentioned, which are styled Beth Peor. In short, this wretched divinity 
of the Romans was looked upon by others as the soul of the world: the first principle, 

which brought all things into light, and being. '^^^'nQLT]7lOc; 6 KCOf-JOsr '"] 6 
TtQOfGTti\^ COTTOIJ I\iJyOC,. The author of the Orphic hymns styles him l^**! 

IT^i'Tiri1D\OV— y£Vf CTLV |-im*^i:Qfi^V/ G\T]Ta'\' T^XvGgti^a^^ The fust bam of the 
wotld, fiom whom all the iininonals. oniJ iitortoh ^vere descended. This is a 
character, which will hereafter be found to agree well with Dionusus. Phurnutus 
supposes Priapus to have been the same as Pan, the shepherd God: who was equally 
degraded, and misrepresented on one hand, and as highly reverenced on the other, 
'^"^laa^ &' av onoc Kt^i u ngirjTKx: eit], KtiG' 6\' tiqoelolv £Ls qxit; tix 7in\Ta" 
TtilV OQXi^yi'-'^^' ^' £10^1 Ai1lf.J.O\'ii^V. Piobohly Pan is no other than the God Priapus, 
bv whose means ait thhigi were brought mto light Thev are both Deities of high '-''^^l 
antiquity. Yet the one was degraded to a filthy monster; and of the other they made a 
scarecrow. 



DISSERTATION 

UPON THE 

HELLADIAN 

AND OTHER 

GRECIAN WRITERS. 

Ev8a7n;/\aLvuicTOL;TE,KaLT]fiaTOs,Ei£jLK&VELJ0CLiv. parmenides. 

rt may be proper to take some previous notice of those writers, to whose assistance 
we must particularlv have recourse; and whose evidence may be most depended 
upon, in disquisitions of this nature. All knowledge of Gentile antiquity must be 
derived to us through the hands of the Grecians: and there is not of them a single 
writer, to whom we may not be indebted for some advantage. The Helladians, 



however, from whom we might especl: most lighl, are to be admitted with the 
greatest caution. Thev were a bigotled people, highly prejudiced in their own favours 
and so devoted to idle tradition, that no arguments could wean them from their folly. 
Hence the surest resources are from Greeks of other counlriei. Among the Poets, 
Lycophron, Calliniachus, and Apollonius Rhodius are principally to be esteemed. 
The last of these was a native of Egypt: and the other two lived there, and have 
continual allusions to the antiquities of that country. Homer likewise abounds with a 
deal of mysterious lore, borrowed from the antieni Amonian theology; with which 
his commentators have been often embarrassed. To these may be added 5uch Greek 
writers of later date, who were either not born in Hellas, or were not so deeply 
bnctured with the vanity of that country. Much light may be aho obtained from those 
learned men, by whom the Scholia were written, which are annexed to the works of 
the Poets above-mentioned. Nonnus too, who wrote the Dionysiaca, is not to be 
neglected. He was a native of Panopolis in Egypt, '^°^IEk TT^ Flava^ Tr]C, 
Al']'VTiTOV y£)'£Vf][i-£\'0^'- and had opportunity of collecting many antieni 
traditions, and fragments of mysterious history, which never were known in Greece. 
To these may be added Porphyry, Proclus, and Jamblichus, who professedly treat of 
Egyptian learning. The Isis and Osiris of Plutarch may be admitted with proper 
circumspection. It may be said, that the whole is still an enigma: and I must confess 
that it is: but we receive it more copiously exemplilied; and more clearly defined: 
and it must necessarily be more genuine, by being nearer the fountain head: so that 
by comparing, and adjusting the various parts, we are more likely to arrive at a 
solution of the hidden purport. But the great resource of all is to be found among the 
later antiquaries and historians. Many of these are writers of high rank: parbcularly 
Diodorus, Strabo, and Pausanias, on the Gentile part; and of the fathers, Theophilus, 
Tatianus Athenagoras, Clemens, Origenes, Eusebius. Theodorelus. Syncellus: and 
the compiler of the Fasti Siculi, otherwise called Chronicon Paschale. Most of these 
were either of Egypt or Asia. They had a real taste for antiquity: and lived at a bme 
when some Insight could be obt;iined: for till the Roman Empire was fully 
established, and every province m a stiite of tranquillity, little light could be procured 
from those countries, whence the mvthology of Greece was derived. The native 
Helladians were very limited in their knowledge. They had taken in the gross 
whatever was handed down by tradition; and assumed to themselves every history, 
which was imported. They moreover held every nation but their own as barbarous: 
so that their insuperable vanity rendered it impossible for them to make any great 
advances in historical knowledge. But the writers whom [ just now mentioned, either 
had not these prejudices: or lived at a time when they were greatiy subsided. They 
condescended to quote innumerable authors, and some of great antiquity: to whom 
the pride of Greece would never have appealed. [ had once much talk upon this 
subject with a learned friend, since lost to the world, who could iJl brook that 
Herodotus, Thucvdides. Xenophon, should be discarded for Clemens, Origen, or 
Eusebius; and that Lysias and Demosthenes should give way to Libanius and 
Aristides. The name of Tzetzes, or Eustathius, he could not bear. To all which [ 
repeatedly made answer; that it was by no means my intention to set aside any of the 
writers, he mentioned: whose merits, as far as they extended, [ held in great 
veneration. On the contrary, I should have recourse to their assistance, as far as it 
would carry me; But [ must at the same time take upon me to weigh those merits; 
and see wherein they consisted; and to what degree they were to be trusted. The 
Helladians were much to be admired for the smoothness of their periods, and a happy 
collocation of their terms. They shewed a great propnety of diction; and a beautiful 
arrangement of their ideas: and the whole was attended with a rhythm, and harmony, 
no where else to be found. But they were at the same time under violent prejudices: 
and the subject matter of which they treated, was in general so bnef, and limited, that 
very litde could be obtained from it towards the historv of other countries, or a 
knowledge of antieni times. Even in respect to their own affairs, whatever light had 
been derived to them, was so perverted, and came through so dim a medium, that it is 



difficult to make use of it Id any deLemiinjte jnd salutiry purpose. Yet ihe beauty of 
their composition hiis been attended wiLh wonderful '^"'linfluence. Many have been 
so far captivated by this magic, as to give an implicit credence to ail that has been 
transmitted; and to sacrifice their judgment to [he pleasures of the fancy. 

It may be said, that the writers, to whom I chiefly appeal, are. in great measure, dry 
and artless^ without aoy grace and ornament to recommend [hem. Thev were 
likewise posterior to Ihe Helladians; consequently farther removed from the limes of 
which thev treat. To [he first objection I answer, ihat the most dry and arlless 
historians are, in general, the most authentic. They who colour and embellish, have 
Ihe least regard for the truth. In respect to priority, it is a specious claim; but attended 
with no validity. When a gradual darkness has been overspreading the world, it 
requires as much lime to emerge from [he cloud, as there passed when we were 
sinking into it: so lhat thev who come later may enjoy a greater portion of light, than 
those who preceded them by ages. Besides, it is to be considered, that the writers, to 
whom I chiefly appeal, lived in parts of Ihe world which gjive them great advantages. 
The whole theology of Greece was derived from the east. We cannot therefore but in 
reason suppose, thai Clemens of Alexandria, Eusebius of Cxsarea, Tatianus of 
Assyria, Lucianus of Samosala, Cyril of Jerusalem, Porphyrv of Syria, Proclus of 
Lycia, Philo of Biblus, Strabo of Amasa, Pausanias of Cappadocia, Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene, musi know more upon this subject [han any native Helladian. The like may 
be said of Diodorus, Josephus, Cedrenus, Syncellus, Zonaras, Eustathius: and 
numberless more. These had the archives of antient '-''" 'temples, to which thev could 
apply: and had traditions more genuine [han ever reached Greece. And though thev 
were posterior themselves, they appeal to authors far prior to any Helladians: and 
their works are crowded wi[h extracts from the most curious and Ihe most antient I-'"-' 
histories. Such were the wntings of Sanchonia[hon, Berosus, Nicholaus Damascenus, 
Mocus, Mnaseas. Hieronymus .tgyptius, Apion, Manethon: from whom Abydenus, 
Apollodorus, Asclepiades, Arlapanus. Philastrius, borrowed largelv. We are 
beholden to Clemens'-''' ^1, and Eusebius, for many evidences from writers, long since 
lost; even Eustathius and Tzetzes have resources, which are now no more. 

It mus[ be after all confessed, that those, who preceded, had many opportunities of 
information, had thev been willing to have been informed. II is said, both of 
Pythagoras and Solon, that they resided for some lime in Egvpl: where Ihe former 
was ins[ructed by a Son-chen, or priest of Ihe Sun. But I could never hear of anv 
great good that was the consequence of his travels. Thus much is certain; that 
whatever knowledge he may have picked up in other parts, he got nothing from the 
Grecians. They, who pretended most to wisdom, were the most destitute of the 

blessing. l^'-'lA^\l TWIQ Oy^AOH^ OlvUf Sa^JfVO;, ^iOVDV nOQa TdU' OOdXiIV 

^EAArjvfiiv EXEiv oii&EV, tievwl ODtptac; Kai anoQUX oijvolkoiivtliiv. And as 
their theologv was before very obscure, he drew over it a mysterious veil to make it 
tenfold darker. The chief of the intelligence transmil[ed by Solon from Egypt 
contained a satire upon his own coun[ry. He was told by an antient '^'■"''priest, that the 
Grecians were children in science; that they were utterlv ignorant of the mythology 
of other nations; and did not understand their own. Eudoxus likewise and Plato were 
in Egypt; and are said to have resided there some time; yet very few things of 
moment have been transmitted bv [hem. Plato had great opportunities of rectifying 
the history and mvthology of Greece: but after all his advantages he is accused of 
trifling shamefully, and addicting himself to fable. ■'"'^inAtna'V 6£, 6 fOKfi^V T(il\' 

^E>\Ai"]VLi^v ODti^aTaTo; yfyfvi"]G6fti, tic tioqi-jv 4>At.Y:iQL:iv t^t'^P'P^'^v. Yet all 

the rites of the Helladians, as well as their Gods and Heroes, were impor[ed from the 
l^'^'easl: and chiefly from '^'^'Egypt. though thev were unwilling to allow it. Length 
of time had gready impaired their true historv; and their prejudices would not suffer 
them to retrieve it. I should [herefore think it by no means improper to premise a 
short account of this wonderful people, in order to shew whence this obscuritv arose; 



which al last prevailed so far, thai they, in great measure, lost sight of their origin, 
and were involved in myslerv and fable. 

The first inhabitants of Ihe country, called afterwards Hellas, were Ihe sons of Javan; 
who seem to have degenerated very early, and to have become iruly barbarous. 
Hence the best historians of Greece confess, ihat their ancestors were not the first 
iniiabitants; but Ihat it was before their arrival in the possession of a people, whom 

they style '"^''''BaQPciQOU t^r Barbarians. The Helladians were colonies of another 
family: and introduced themselves somewhat later. They were of the race which [ 
term Amonian: and came from Egypt and Syria: but originally from Babvlonia. Thev 
came under various titles, all taken from the religion, which thev professed. Of these 
titles I shall have occasion to treat at large; and of the imaginary leaders, by whom 
they were supposed to have been conducted. 

As soon as the Amonians were settled, and incorporated with the natives, a long 
interval of darkness ensued. The very union produced a new language: at least the 
antieni Amonian became by degrees so modified, and changed, that the terms of 
science, and worship, were no longer understood. Hence the titles of their Gods were 
misapplied: and the whole of their theology grew more and more corrupted; so that 
very few traces of Ihe original were to he discovered, in short, almost every term was 
misconstrued, and abused. This'^-^'l ccra of darkness was of long duration; at last the 
Asiatic Greeks began to bestir themselves. They had a greater correspondence than 
the Helladians: and thev were led to exert their talents from examples in Svria, 
Egypt, and other countries. The specimens, which thev exhibited of their genius were 
amazing: and have been justly esteemed a standard for elegance and nature. The 
Athenians were greatly affected with these examples. They awoke, as it were, out of 
a long and deep sleep: and, as if they had been in the training of science for ages, 
their first efforts bordered upon perfection. In the space of a century, out of one little 
confined district, were produced a group of worthies, who at all limes have been the 
wonder of the world: so that we may apply to Ihe nation in general what was spoken 
of Ihe school of a philosopher: cujus e\ ludo, lanquam ex Equo Trojano, meri 
Principes exierunt But this happy displav of parts did not remedy the evil of which [ 
have complained. They did not retrieve any lost annals, nor were any efforts made to 
dispel the cloud in which they were involved. There had been, as I have represented, 
a long interval: during which there must have happened great occurrences: but few of 
them had been transmitted to posleritv: and those handed down by tradition, and 
mixed with inconsistency and fable. [l is said ihat letters were brought into Greece 
very early, by ''-''Cadmus. Let us for a while grant it; and inquire what was the 
progress. They had the use of them so far as to put an inscription on the pediment of 
a temple, or upon a pillar: or to scrawl a man's name upon a tile or an oyster-shell, 
when they wanted to banish or poison him. Such scantv knowledge, and so base 
materials, go but a little way towards science. What history was there of Corinth, or 
of Sparta? What annals were there of Argos, or Messena; of Elis, or the cities of 
Achaia? None: not even of '"^--'Athens. There are not the least grounds to surmise that 
aov single record existed. The names of the Olympic victors from Cortcbus, and of 
Ihe prieslesses of Argos, were the principal memorials io which they pretended: but 
how little knowledge could be obtained from hence! The laws of Draco, in the thirty- 
ninth Olympiad, were certainly the most antient writing to which we can securely 
appeal. When the Grecians began afterwards to bestir themselves, and to look back 
upon what had passed, they collected whatever accounts could be '--''obtained. They 
tried also to separate and arrange them, to the best of their abilities, and to make the 
various parts of their history correspond. They had still some good materials to 
proceed upon, had they thoroughly understood them; but herein was a great failure. 
Among the various traditions handed down, thev did not consider which really 
related to their counti'y, and which had been introduced from other''-"'! pjirts. Indeed 
they did not chuse to distinguish, but adopted all for their own; taking the merit of 
every antient transaction to themselves. No people had a greater love for science, nor 



displaved a more refined taste in composition. Their sludv Avas ever to please, and lo 
raise admiration. Hence diey always aimed al the niarvellous, wliich thev dressed up 
in a most winning manner; at Ihe same time thev betrayed a seeming veneration for 
antiquity. But their judgment wa.s perverted, and ihi.s veneration attended with little 
regard for the truth. '^-^'They had a high opinion of themselves, and of their countrv 
in general: and, being persuaded diat they sprang from the ground on which thev 
stood, and that the Arcadians were older than the moon, they rested satisfied with 
this, and looked no farther. In short, they had no love for any thing genuine, no 
desire to be instructed. Their history could not be reformed but by an 
acknowledgment which their pride would not suffer them lo make. Thev therefore 
devoted themselves to an idle mythology: and there was nothing so contradictory and 
absurd but was greedily admitted, if sanctified by tradition. Even when the truth 
glared in their very faces, they turned from the light, and would not be undeceived. 
Those who, like Euemerus and Ephorus. had Ihe courage to dissent from their 
legends, were deemed atheists and apostates, and treated accordingly. Plutarch more 
than once insists that it is expedient to veil the truth, and to dress it up in '^"''^allegorv. 
They went so far as to deem inquiry a '^-■''crime, and thus precluded the only means 
by which the truth could be obtained. 

Nor did these prejudices appear only in respect to their own rites and theologv, and 
the history of their own nation; the accounts which thev gave of other countries were 
always tinctured with this predominant vanity. An idle zeal made them attribute to 
their forefathers the merit of many great performances to which they were utterly 
strangers: and supposed them lo have founded cities in various parts of the world 
where the name of Greece could not have been known; cities which were in being 
before Greece was a state. Wherever they got footing, or even a transient 
acquaintance, tbey in their descriphons accommodated every thing to their own 
preconceptions: and expressed all terms according to their own mode of writing and 
pronunciation, that appearances might be in their favour. To this were added a 
thousand silly stories to support their pretended claim. They would persuade us that 
Jason of Greece founded the empire of the Medes; as Perseus, of the same country, 
did that of the Persians. Armenus, a companion of Jason, was the reputed father of 
the Armenians. Thev gave out that Tarsus, one of the most antient cities in Ihe world, 
was built by people from '—^'Argos: and that Pelusium of Egypt had a name of 
Grecian '^-^brlginal. They. too. built Sais, in Ihe same '"'"'country: and the city of the 
Sun, styled Heliopolis, owed its origin to an '^^^JAthenian. Thev were so weak as to 
think that Ihe citv Canobus had its name from a pilot of Menelaus, and that even 
Memphis was built by Epaphos of '^^^'Argos. There surely was never any nation so 
incurious and indifferent about truth. Hence have arisen those contradictions and 
inconsistences with which their historv is '^"'embarrassed. 

It may appear ungracious, and I am sure it is far from a pleasing task to point out 
blemishes in a people of so refined a turn as the Grecians, whose ingenuity and 
elegance have been admired for ages. Nor would [ engage in a display of this kind, 
were it not necessarv to shew their prejudices and mistakes, in order to remedv their 
failures. On our part we have been too much accustomed to lake in the gross with 
little or no examination, whatever they have been pleased to transmit: and there is no 
method of discovering the truth but by shewing wherein they failed, and pointing out 
the mode of error, the line of deviation. By unravelling the clue, we may be at last 
led to see things in their original state, and lo reduce their mythology to order. That 
my censures are not groundless, nor carried to an undue degree of severity, may be 
proved from the like accusations from some of their best writers; who accuse them 
both of Ignorance and forgery. ■''^''iHecatfcus, of Miletus, acknowledges, !hot the 
traditions of the Greeks wete as ridiculous as thev were uuuierotis: '-'''''land Philo 
confesses that he couid obtain fittic hiteUigence frow that quartet- : that the Grecians 
had brought a mist upon teaming, so that it was impossible to discover the truth: he 
therefore apptieit to people of othei countries for information ^ from whom oniv it 



could be obtained. Plato' ' owned ihaT the most genuine hefps (o phiiosophv were 
borrowed from those who bv the Greeks weie styled barbarous', and '^-'IJamblichus 
gives the Irue reason for the preference. The Heiladiaus. 5ay5 Ihis writer, are ever 
wavering and unsettled in their principies, and are carried about by the feast 
iitipufse. They want steadiness: and if they obtain any safulary knowledge, ihev 
cannot tetain it- nay, thev quit it with a kind of eagemess- and, whatever they do 
admiiy they new mould and fashion, accordmg to some nove! and uncertain mode of 
reasoning. Bui people of other countries are more determinate in their principies, 
and abide more uniformly by the verv terms which they have traditionally received. 
They are represented in the same light bv Theophilus; l-"''^l[ie siiys. that they wrote 
metely for empty ptaise, and were so blinded with vanity ^ that they neitltet 
discovered the truth theirselveSy nor encouraged others to pursue it. Hence Talianus 
says, with greal trulh, '■'^^'^hhat the writers of other countries were strangers to that 
vanity with which the Grecians t\'ere infected: that thev were more simple and 
uniform, and did not encourage themselves in an affected variety of notions. 

In respecl lo foreign history, and geographical knowledge, the Greeks, in general, 
were very ignorani: and the writers, who. in the time of the Roman Empire, began lo 
make more accurate inquiries, mel wilh insuperable difficulties from the mistakes of 
those who had preceded. [ know no censure more severe and just than that which 
Strabo has passed upon the historians and geographers of Greece, and of its writers 
in general, [n speaking of the Asiatic nations, he assures us, that there never had been 
any account transmitted of them upon which we can depend. '^""''Jome of these 
nations, says this judicious writer, the Grecians have called Sacte, and others 
MassagetiF^ without having the least light to determine them. And though they have 
pretended to give a history of Cyrus, and his particular wars wilh those who were 
cailed Massagetcc, yet nothing precise and satisfactory coutd ever be obtained: not 
even in respect to the wat. Tltete is the same unceitainty in tespect to the antient 
histoty of the Persians, as well as to that of the Medes and Syrians. We can meet 
with little that can be deemed authentic^ on account of the weakness of those who 
wrote^ and their unifotm love of fable. For, finding that writers, who professedly 
dealt in fiction without any ptetensions to the ttuth^ were regarded, they thought that 
they should make their writings equally acceptable, if in the system of theit history 
they were to introduce circumstances, which they had neither seen nor heard, nor 
received upon the authority of another person ■ proceeding merely upon this 
principle, that they should be most likely to please people's fancy by having tecoutse 
to what was marvellous and new. On this account ive may more safely trust to 
Hesiod and Homer, when they present us wilh a list of Demigods and Heraes^ and 
even to the tragic poets, than to Ctesias. Herodotus, and Hellanicus, and writers of 
that class. Even the generality oj historians, who wrote about Alexander, are not 
safely to be trusted: for they speak with great confidence, relying upon the glory of 
the monarch, whom they celebrate: and to the remoteness of the countries^ in which 
he was engaged: even at the extremities of Asia- at a great distance from us and our 
concents. This tendets them very secute. For what is referred to a distance is 
difficult to be confuted. In another place, speaking of Lndia, he says, that it was very 
difficult to arrive at the truth: for the ^^'^^ ^writers, who must necessarily be appealed 
tOy were in continual opposition, and contradicted one another. And how. says 
Strabo, could it be othenvisc? for if they erred so shamefully when they had ocular 
proof how coutd they speak with certainty, where thev were led by hearsay'^ In 
another place'-"'-! he excuses the mistakes of the antient poets, saying, that we must 
not wonder if they sometimes deviated from the truth, when people in ages more 
enlightened were so ignorant, and so devoted to every thing marvellous and 
incredible. He had above given the poets even the preference to other writers: but 
herein his zeal transported him too far. The first writers were the poets^ and the 
mischief began from them. They first infected tradition; and mixed it with allegory 
and fable. Of this Athenagoras accuses [hem very justly' and says, ^^^^that the 
greatest abuses of true knowledge came from them. I insist, says this learned father. 



thai we owe to Orpheus, Homer, and Hesiod^ the fic til ions names and getieahgies of 
die Pagan Dfemons, whom they are pleased to stvie Gods: and 1 can produce 
Hetodotiis for a wi^iess to what I assert. He informs m, that Homer and Ht'siod 
were about four hiindfed years prior to himself and not more. These, says he. were 
the persons who first framed the theogony of the Greeks: and gave appellations to 
their Deities- and distinguished them according to their severat ranks and 
departments. They at the same time described them under diffe tent appearances: for 
till their lime there was not in Greece any representation of the Gods, either in 
sculpture or painting: not any specimen of the statuary's an exhibited: no such 
substitutes were in those times thought of 

The antienl history and mylhologv of Greece was p.irllv tr.ins milted by the common 
traditions of the natives: and partly preserved in those ori°:ina] Doric hvmns, which 
were universally sung in their Prulaneia and temples. These were in the antient 
A.moman language; and said to have been introduced bv '^''^'Pagasus, Agyieus, and 
Olen. This last some represent as a Lvcian, others as an Hyperborean; and bv nianv 
he was esteemed an Egyptian. They were chanted by the Purcones, or priests of the 
Sun; and by the female. Hierophanis; of whom the chief upon record were '-''"'-^1 
Phaennis, '-''"^''IPhjcmonoe, and Bjco. The last of these mentions Olen, as the inventor 
of verse, and the most antient priest of Phcrbus. 

i^"'' iQ\i"]v b' 6g ycvcTO tt^i^uoc ttoipoio 7T909i"]T£c:y 
ngtiiToc &' tiQXtxifiA' LiiEicy TEX^tLOtn' aoi&crv. 

These hymns grew, bv length of time, obsolete: and scarce intelligible. Thev were, 
however, translated, or rather imitated, bv Pamphos, Rhianus, Phemius, Homer, Bion 
Proconnesius, Onomacrilus. and others. Many of the sacred terms could not be 
understood, nor interpreted; thev were however '"''"^''' retained with great reverence: 
and many which thev did attempt to decipher, were misconstrued and misapplied. 
Upon this basis was the theology of Greece founded: from hence were the names of 
Gods taken: and various departments attributed to the several Deities. Every poet had 
something different in his theogony: and every variety, however inconsistent, was 

admitted by the Greeks without the least hesitation; '^^''OvXTCL yOQ EAAtjVEC; 

VfCrrQOTJDL— EAAipLV axaAaiTiapOC: TTJC aAl"]GtLnc: D"]TI"]CJli;. The Grecians, 
savs Jamblichus, are naturally led by novetty: The investigation of truth Is too 
fatiguing for a Grecian. From these antient hymns and misconstrued terms 1^^' 
Pherecvdes of Syrus planned his hlstorv of the Gods: which, there is reason to think, 
was the source of much error. 

Such were the principles which gave birth to the mythology of the Grecians; from 
whence their antient history was in great measure derived. As their traditions were 
obsolete, and filled with extraneous matter, it rendered it impossible for them to 
arrange properly the principal events of their country. They did not separate and 
distinguish: but often look to themselves the merit of transactions, which were of a 
prior date, and of another clime. These they adopted, and made their own. Hence, 
when they came to digest their history, it was all confused: and they were 
embarrassed with numberless contradictions, and absurdities, which it was 
impossible to '"' 'remedy. For their vanitv. as I have shewn, would not suffer them to 
rectify their mistakes by the authority of more antient and more learned nations. It is 
well observed by TaUanus '^''-lAssyrius, tiiat where the history of times past has not 
been duly adjusted. It Is Impossible to arrive at the truth: and there has been no 
greater cause of error in writing, than the endeavouring to adopt what is groundless 
and inconsistent Sir Isaac Newton somewhere lays it down for a rule, never to admit 
for history what is antecedent to letters. For traditionary truths cannot be long 
preserved without some change in themselves, and some addition of foreign 
circumstances. This accretion will be in every age enlarged; till there will at last 
remain some few outlines only of the original occurrence. It has been majntained by 



many, thai the Grecians had letters very early: but it will appear upon inquiry to have 
been a g^roundless notion. Those of the antienls, who considered the matter more 
carefully, have made no scruple to set aside their '''"^'pretensions. Josephys in 
particular takes notice of their early claim; but cannot allow it; ^^^''W/ev- says this 
learned historian, who would carry the introduction of letters among the Greeks the 
highest^ verv gravely teU sis, that thev were btought over by the Pheiiiciuiis. and 
Cadmus. Yel^ i^jter all, they cannot ptoduce a single specimen either from their 
sacred writings^ or from their popular records, which savours of that antiquity. 
Theophilus takes notice of these difficulties; and shews that all the obscurity, with 
which the history of Hellas is clouded, arose from thi? deficiency of letters. He 
complains, thai the '''^^'^Heiienes had lost sight of the tnith- and coutd not tecoUect 
any genuine history. The reason of this is obvious: for they came late to the 
knowledge of letters in conipatison of other nations. This they confess, by attributing 
the invention of them to people prior to themselves- either to the Chaldeans, or the 
Egyptians: or else to the Phenicians. Another cause of failure, which relates to theii 
theo/ogy, and stif I greatly prevails, is owing to their not making a proper disquisition 
about the true object of worship: but amusing themselves with idle, and unprofitable 
speculations. 

Notwithstanding this deficiency, they pretended to give a list of Argive princes, of 
which twenty preceded the war of '^''^iTroy. But what is more extraordinary, thev 
boasted of a series of twenty-six Kings at Sicyon. comprehending a space of one 
thousand years, all which kings were before the lime of '"''Theseus and the 
Argonauts. Among those, who have giyen the list of the Argive kings, is '^^''''Tatianus 
Assyrius, who advises every person of sense, when he meets with these high 
pretensions, to consider attentively, that there was not a single voucher, not even a 
tradition of any record, to authenticate these histories: for even Cadmus was many 
ages after. [l is certain, that the Helladians had no tendency to learning, till they were 
awakened by the Asiatic Greeks: and it was even [hen some time before letters were 
in general use; or any histories, or even records attempted. For if letters had been 
current, and the materials for writing obvious, and in common use, how comes it that 
we have not one specimen older than the reign of Cyrus? And how is it possible, if 
the Grecians had any records, thai they should be so ignorant about some of their 
most famous men? Of Homer how little is known! and of what is transmitted, how 
little, upon which we may depend! Seven places in Greece contend for his birth: 
while manv doubt whether he was of Grecian original. It is said of Pythagoras, 1^^' 
that according to Hippobolrus he was of Samos; but Anstoxenus, who wrote his life, 
as well as Aristarchus, and Theopompus, makes him a Tyrrhenian. According to 
Neanthes he was of Syria, or else a native of Tyre. In like manner Thales was said bv 
Herodotus, Leander, and Duris, to have been a Phenician: but he was bv others 
referred to Miletus in Ionia. It is reported of Pythagoras, Lhat he visited Egypt in the 
time of Cambyses. From thence he betook himself to Croton in Italy: where he is 
supposed to have resided till the last year of the seventieth Olympiad; consequentlv 
he could not be above thirty or forty vears prior to the birth of ^schylus and Pindar. 
What credit can we give to people for histories many ages backward; who were so 
ignorant in matters of importance, which happened in the days of their fathers? The 
like difficulties occur about Pherecydes Syrius; whom Suidas styles Babvlonius: 
neither the time, when he lived, nor the place of his birth, have been ever 
satisfactorily proved. Till Eudoxus had been in Egypt the Grecians did not know the 
space of which the true year consisted. '-^^'AAA' Ty\'\'OCLTO TLiOZ 6 EVLUTOC TItlQft 

TOLs 'EAAr]aLV, at; Kai oAM TtAf iw. 

Another reason mav be given for the obscurity in the Grecian history, even when 
letters had been introduced among them. They had a childish antipathy to every 
foreign language; and were equally prejudiced in favour of their own. This has 
passed unnoticed; yet was attended with the most fatal consequences. They were 
misled by the too great delicacy of their ear; and could not bear any term which 



appeared to them barbarous and uncouLh. On this account thev either rejecled foreigi' 
1^^' 'appellations; or so modelled and changed them, thai they became, in sound and 
meaning, essentially different. And as they nere attached to their oiin country, and 
its customs, they presumed that every thing was [o be looked for among themselves. 
They did not consider, that the titles of their Gods, the names of cities, and their 
terms of worship, were imported: that their ancient hvmns were grown obsolete: and 
that time had wrought a great change. Thev explained every thing by the language in 
use. without the least retrospect or allowance: and all names and titles from other 
countries were liable to the same rule, [f the name were dissonant, and disagreeable 
to their ear, it was rejected as barbarous: bul if it were at all similar in sound to anv 
word in their language, they changed it to that word; Ihough the name were of Syriac 
original; or introduced from Egypt, or Babylonia. The purport of the term was by 
these means changed: and the history, which depended upon it, either perverted or 
effaced. When the title Melech. which signified a King, was rendered MftAL^pC -ind 
MflALXKX;, sn'ect and gentle, it referred [o an idea quite different from the original. 
But this gave them no concern; they still blindly pursued their purpose. Some legend 
was immediately invented in consequence of this misprision, some story about bees 
and honev, and the mistake was rendered in some degree plausible. This is a 
circumstance of much consequence: and deserves our attention greatly. [ shall have 
occasion to speak of i[ repealediv: and to lav before the reader some entire treatises 
upon the subject. For this failure is of such a nature, as, when detected, and fairly 
explained, will lead us to the solution of many dark and enigmatical histories, with 
which the mythology of Greece abounds. The onlv author, who seems to have taken 
any notice of this unhappy turn in the Grecians, is Philo Biblius. l-^-'He speaks of it 
as a circumstance of very bad consequence, and says, that it was the chief cause of 
error and obscurity: hence, when he met in Sanchoniathon with antient names, he did 
no[ indulge himself in whimsical solutions: but gave the true meaning, which was the 
result of some event or quality whence the name was imposed. This being a secret to 
the Greeks, they always took things in a wrong acceptation; being misled by a 
twofold sense of the terms which occurred to them; one was the genuine and original 
meaning, which was retained in the language whence they were laken: the other was 
a forced sense, which the Greeks unnaturally deduced from their own language, 
though diere was no relation between them. The same term in different languages 
conveyed different and opposite ideas: and as thev attended onlv to the meaning m 
their own tongue, they were constantly ^'"'-^Imistaken. 

It mav appear strange to make use of the mistakes of anv people for a foundation to 
build upon: yet through thefrC failures my system will be in some degree supported: 
at least from a detection of these errors, [ hope to obtain much light. For, as the 
Grecian writers have preserved a kind of uniformity in their mistakes, and there 
appears plainly a rule and method of deviation, it will be verv possible, when this 
method is well known, to decypher what is covertly alluded to; and bv these means 
arrive at the truth. !f the openings in the wood or labyrinth are only as chance 
allotted, we mav be for ever bewildered; but if they are made with design, and some 
method be discernible, this circumstance, if attended to, will serve for a clue, and 
lead us through the maze, [f we once know that what the Greeks, in their mylhologv, 
styled a wolf, was the Sun; that by a dog was meant a prince, or Deity; that by bees 
was signified an order of priests: these terms, however misapplied, can no more 
mislead us in writing, than their resemblances in sculpluie would a native of Egypt, 
if they were used for emblems on stone. 

Thus much I have been obliged to premise: as our knowledge must come through the 
hands of the ^-''^''iGrecians. I am sensible, that many learned men have had recourse to 
other means for information: but [ have never seen any specimens which have 
afforded much light. Those, to which [ have been witness, have rather dazzled than 
illustrated: and bewildered instead of conducting to the truth. Among the Greeks is 
contained a great treasure of knowledge. It is a rich mine; which as yet has not been 



worked far beneath the surface. The ore lies deep, and cannot be oblained without 
much industry and labour. The Helladians had the best opportunities to have afforded 
U5 information about the antiquities of their country; of their negligence, and of their 
mistakes [ have spoken; vet with a proper clue they may still be read to great 
advantage. To say the truth, there is scarce an author of them all, from whom some 
good may not be derived. 

What has been wanting in the natives of Greece, has been greatly supplied by writers 
of that nation from other countries, who lived in after-times. Of these the principal 
have been mentioned: and many others might be added, who were men of integritv 
and learning. They were fond of knowledge, and obtained a deep insight into 
antiquity: and, nhsi is of the greatest consequence, they lAere attiiched to the truth. 
They may sometimes have been mistaken in their judgment: they may also have been 
deceived: but still truth was ihe scope al which they aimed. Thev have accordinglv 
transmitted to us many valuable remains, which, but for them, had been buried in 
oblivion. There are likewise many pagan authors, to whom we are greatly indebted; 
but especially to Strabo and Pausanias; who in their different departments have 
afforded wonderful light. Nor must we omit Josephus of Judea: whose treatise 
against Apion must be esteemed of inestimable value: indeed, all his writings are of 
consequence, if read with a proper allowance. 

! have mentioned, that it is my purpose to give a history of Ihe first ages; and to shew 
the origin of many nations, whose descent has been mistaken; or else tolallv 
unknown. [ shall speak particularly of one great family, which diffused itself over 
many parts of the earth; from whom the riles and mysteries, and almost the whole 
science of the Gentile world, were borrowed. But as I venture in an unbeaten track, 
and in a waste, which has been little frequented; I shall first take upon me to treat of 
things near at hand, before I advance to remoter discoveries. [ shall therefore speak 
of those rites and customs, and of the nations, where they prevailed; as I shall by 
these means be led insensibly to the discovery of the people, from whom they were 
derived. By a similaritv of customs, as well as by the same religious terms, 
observable in different countries, it will be easy to shew a relation, which subsisted 
between such people, however widely dispersed. They will be found to have been 
colonies of the same family; and to have come ultimately from the same place. As 
my course will be in great measure an uphill labour, I shall proceed in the manner 
which I have mentioned; continually enlarging my prospect, till I arrive at the point I 
aim aL 

It may be proper to mention to the reader that the following treatises were not written 
in the order in which they now stand; but just as the subject-matter presented itself 
before me. As many, which were first composed, will occur last, I have been forced 
to anticipate some of the arguments, as well as quotations, which they contained, 
according as I found it expedient. Hence there will be some few instances of 
repetition, which however T hope will not give any great disgust: as what is repeated, 
was so interwoven in the argument, that I could not well disengage it from the text, 
where it occurs a second time. 

There will also be found some instances, where 1 differ from myself, and go contrary 

to positions in a former treatise. These are very few. and of no great moment; being 
such as would probably escape the reader's notice. But [ think it more ingenuous, and 
indeed my strict duty, to own my mistakes, and point them out, rather than to pass 
them over in silence, or idly to defend them. 



SOME NECESSARY 



RULES AND OBSERVATIONS 

IN RESPECT TO 

ETYMOLOGICAL INQUIRIES; 

AND FOR 

THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE MYTHOLOGY 

OF GREECE. 

We must Dever deduce the etymology of an Egyplian or oriental term from the Greek 
laoguage. Eustathius well observes. El PrtQPtlQOV TO 0\0\ia OU XQ""] U"]TEL\' 

■EAArjVLKT^v ETiipoAo^'iiT^' ai*[OL\ 

We should recur to the Doric manner of expression, as being nearest to the originaL 

The Greeks adopted all foreign history: and supposed It to have been of their own 
country. 

Thev mistook, temples for Deities, and places for persons. 

They changed every foreign term to something similar in their own language: to 

something similar in sound, however remote in meaning: being led solely by the ear. 

They constantly mistook tides for names; and from these lides multiplied their 
Deities and Heroes. 

All terms of relation between the Deities to be disregarded. 

As the Grecians were mistaken, it is worth our while to observe the mode of error 

and uniformity of mistake. By attending to this, we may bring things back to their 
primitive state, and descrv in andent terms the original meaning. 

We must have regard to the oblique cases, especially in nouns imparasyllabic, when 
we have an antient term transmitted to us either from the Greeks or Romans. The 
nominadve, in both languages, is often abridged: so that, from the genitive of the 
word, or from the possessive, the original term is to be deduced. This will be Found 
to obtain even in common names. From veteris we have veter for the true term: from 
sanguinis we have sanguen: and that this is right we may prove from Ennius, who 
says: 

' 'O! pater, Ol genitor. 0[ sanguen diis oriundum. 

I^^ICum veter occubuitPriamus sub marte Pelasgo. 

So mentis, and not mens, was the true nominadve to mentis, menti, mentem: as we 
may learn from the same author: 

l^^^'lslic est de sole sumptus ignis, isque mends est. 

In like manner Plebes was the nominative to Plebi and Plebem. 

Deficit alma Ceres, nee plebes pane podtur. 
Lucilius. 

All the common departments of the Deities are to be set aside, as inconsistent and 
idle. Pollux will be found a judge; Ceres, a law-giver; Bacchus, the God of the year; 



Neptune, a physicians and .^sculjpius, the God of thunder: and this not merely from 
the poets; but from the best mvthologisls of the Grecians, from those who wrote 
professedly upon the subject. 

I have observed before, that the Grecians in foreign words often changed the Nu final 
to Sigma. For Keren, they wrote Kequq. for Cohen. K(iir]C for Allion. AGCi^: for 

Bonn, Boit;; for Sain, Eaii;. 

People, of old, were styled the cliildren of [he God whom thev i^orshipped: hence 
they were, at last, thought to have been his real offspnng; and he was looked up to as 
the true parent. On the contrary, Priests were represented as foster-fathers to the 

Deity before whom they ministered; and Priestesses were styled Tl0l"]VnL or nurses. 

Colonies always went out under the patronage and title of some Deitv. This 

conducting-God was in after-times supposed to have been the real leader. 

Sometimes the whole merit of a transaction was imputed to this Deity solely; who 
was represented under the character of Perseus, Dionusus. or Hercules. Hence, 
instead of one person, we must put a people; and the historv will be found consonant 
to the truth. 

As the Grecians made themselves principals in manv great occurrences which were 
of another country, we must look abroad for the original, both of their riles and 
mythologv: and apply to the nations from whence thev were derived. Their original 
history was foreign, and ingrafted upon the history of the country where they settled. 
This Is of great consequence, and repeatedly to be considered. 

One great mistake frequendv prevails among people who deal in these researches, 
which must be carefully avoided. We should never make use of a language which is 
modern, or comparatively modern, to deduce the etymology of antient and primitive 
terms. Pezron applies to the modern Teutonic, which he styles the Celtic, and says, 
was the language of Jupiter. But who was Jupiter, and what has the modem Celtic to 
do with the history of Egypt or Chaldea? There was an interval of two thousand 
years between the times of which he treats and any history of the CeltEc: and there is 
still an interval, not very much inferior to the former, before we arrive at the jrra of 
the language to which he applies. 

Et has been the custom of those writers, who have been versed in the Oriental 
languages, to deduce their etymologies from roots; which are often some portion of a 
verb. But the names of places and of persons are generally an assemblage of qualities 
and titles; such as 1 have eshibited in the treatise above; and [ believe were never 
formed by such evolutions. The terms were obvious, and in common use; taken from 
some well-known characteristics. Those who imposed such names never thought of a 
root; and, probablv. did not know the purport of the term. Whoever, therefore, in 
etymology, has recourse to this method of investigation, seems to me to act like a 
person who should seek at the fountain-head for a city which stood at the mouth of a 
river. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 
OF THE 

HELLADIANS, 



AND THEIR ORIGIN; 

In order to obriate some Objections. 

As 1 have menlioned thai ihe Hdl:idijns came from Egypt, and Ihe east; it mav be 
proper to obviate an objection which mav be made, to the account [ give; as if it were 
contradictory to the tenor of the scriptures, as they are in general understood. Greece, 
and the islands of Greece, are contiauaily supposed, from the account given bv 
Moses'^'^^', to have been peopled by the sons of Japhet; and there is scarce anv bodv, 
either antient or modern, who has touched upon this subject, but has imagined Javan 
to have been the same as Ion, [he son of Xulh, from whom the lonians were 
descended. This latter point I shall not controvert at present. In respect to the former, 
the account given in the scriptures is undoubtediv most true. The sons of Japhet did 
people [he isles of [he Gentiles: bv which is meant the regions of Greece and Europe, 
separated in great measure from the Asiatic continent bv tlie intervention of the sea. 
They certainly were the first inhabitants of those countries. But the Helladians, 
though bv familv lonians, were not of this race. They came afterwards; and all their 
best wnters agree, that when their ancestors made their way into these provinces, 
they were possessed by a prior people. Who these were is no where uniformly said: 
only they agree to term them in general BciQPflQOL, or a rude, uncivilized people. As 
my system depends gready upon this poin[^ to take away every prejudice to my 
opinion, I will in some degree anticipate, wha[ I shall hereafter more fully prove. [ 
accordingly submit to [he reader the following evidences: which are comparativelv 
few, if we consider what might be brought to this purpose. These are to shew, that 
the Helladians wore of a different race from the sons of Japhet: and that the countrv, 
when they came to it, was in the possession of another people: which people they 
distinguished from themselves by [he title of BoQpaQOL 

'EKnxaioc yicv ov\' a MiAiyjioc ticqi ttjc ncAo7iov\T]aot.i <|ji"]aiv, oxi tiqo xtiiv 
'EUiiUiU' fiKi^QiT^' ani"]v BaQj3aQ0i" oxfixjv &£ tl Kai r] ovymaoa 'E\Aac. 

KaTOLKL1Bt^Q[3aQ(:l.A■'lT7II"]Q£i^TOTOTfl^\i^lO\^ Strabo. I. 7. p. 321. 
ElQlL^f I^^Jti^VftQX'^l'^tQOLBtlQpaQOL Plato in Cratylo. vol. \. p. 425. 

UaAai Ti"]s vuv Kii>\ou|-i£vr]c; ^BWtTfxx: Bogpagoi xtx TialAa tj.KT]an\'. 

Pausanias. I. I. p. 100. 

Aqkc^IOV BflOpaooi Cj.iKI"](Ti:t\'. Scholia ApoUonii Rhod. 1. 3. v. 461. 

Diodorus mentions, A9T]VaiOl^— anOlKOl^; r^lTUlV TCtA' E^ Al^'UtttOU 1- 1^ P- 
24. 

Again — FEVOf-iEVrtl bE KlXl TtJV I'lyC^VCOV TlVrts AllTJTlTLOU^ TiOQa TOL^ 
A9l"]VrtiOii;. ibidem. 

Afiicanus having spoken of the Egvplian riles, says, OcL Tf AQTIVfllOtv^ T(J.iV 
tXl'n^A' AllliTITlOL^ aTToAi^iElV C\KOZ r]V, a7lQ\KQl^ EKELWiA' 
a7iQ\OQVy.C\'Ol\^ CCC, qx^tTL\' OMOl TE, Kai EV T^l TQlKtXQTJWp 0EO7tOfJ7lOg. 
Apud Euseb. Procp. Evan. L x. c. x. p. 491. 

Concerning persons from Egvpt. 

KEKgOlJj, Al^IMTIO^ CLTV, &UO yAoxraac; r]nlGTtXTO. Cedrenus p. S2. 

Kekqo^V Ai-iT.VITLO;TOyEVOc;/'f^l<l(^£Tti:sA9T]vas' Scholia Aristoph. Pluti. 



Mera Tov KaTa C^'V)'ov KaxatciLCfJOV' fxf ivx)v, 

O KcKQOv].! naQfy£yovTV A9r]vaic ti]c EAArt^oc. J. 

Tzeizes. Chil. v. hist. IE. 

KcKQOv|.V AriTTTTTia; to ycvoz, fjiKrjcjc xac; A9r]vas- Suidas. 

Pausani-is mentions AM.fyaa(pLKOf.J£V'0V E£,ALyU7lTDU I ].p.95. 

Erectheus from Egypl. Kai TOY' JlQEX^Ea AeyOlXTL TO yfVO^ AiyL>7tTlDV OVTLl- 
Diodorus. L I. p. 35. 

Triptoleinus from Ihence, who had been (lie companion of Osiris. Diodorus. I. I. p. 
17. He gave the Athenians laws. Porphyry mentions TOTv' A0r]Vr](JL VX)f.i09fT(j.IV 
TQl7tTa\£f-iOV. Abstinent I. 4. p. 431. 

It is said, thai Danaus was a nalive of the city Chemmis; from whence he made his 
expedition to Greece. Aavaog Xtf-ifJlTTJi^. Herodotus. L 2. c. 9L. 

Navem primus ex £gypto Danaus advexiL Pliny. I. 7. c. 56. He brought a colony 
with him. Aq^X^lTQlSE TOlt; 7I£QLA£»VaOV 6Q^il"]0£VTac6|JOIi:(>:; £K£l6£V, scil. E^ 
ALyUTTTOU. Diodorus. 1. L p. 24. 

All the heads of the Dorian race from Egypl. <PaLVX5l£J:TO av £OV^£g OL TLilV 
ALOQl£an''rp|'£f.iO\TcAiyU7TTLDLl0ay£Vf£s. Herodotus. 1. 6. c. 53. 

The Lacedemonians esteemed themselves of the same family as the Caphtorim of 

Palestine: hence they surmised, that they were related to the Jews, I Maccabees, c. 
12. V. 20, 21 . Josephus; A.J.L I2.c.4.p. 606. Perseus was supposed to have been a 

foreignei . Dg bc 6 IltQatiAiv Aoyog A£yf xau ftiTog 6 Hhqoli^^ oov Aaoi'QiDg 

£y£V£TO EAAr]V. Herodotus. I. 6. c. 54. 

It is said of Cadmus, that he came originally from Egypt, in company with Phccnix. 

Kafifjog KaLOoLVL£a7io0r]P<:('VTajvALyu7nuj:v. Eiiseb. Chron. p. I5. 

Eusebius in another place mentions the arrival of Cadmus with a company of Saitx. 
They founded Athens, the principal city of Greece: also Thebes in Bccotia. They 
were of Egypt: but he says, that they came last from Sidon. It is in a passage, where 
he speaks of a former race in Attica before those of Egypt called SaitEc: nArv TtiJV 

f.j.£ToiKr](javT(<^v LOTtQov EKEi JjxiTa^, Kfti KaToixr]aa\Tajv xrjv Tr]c 
'E\Aisfo; f.ii"iTQ07ta\LV A6i]vac^ xai xag ©rjf^ag. Eii^tovirov yoQ oltol 

ftTIOLKOL £K Ka6f-tOU TOi; A^TjVOQCX:. Chron. p. 14. The antient Athenians 

worshipped Isis; and were in their looks, and in their manners particularly like the 
Egyptians. KftL TaiZ l£)fais- KOL TOi; r]0£(JLV O^iOIOTflTOtX; £LVaL TOi;; 
ALyUTTTlDL:^. The whole of their polity was plainly borrowed from that country. 
Diod.Sic. I. I:p. 24, 25, 26. 

It is said by Sanchoniathon, that Cronus, in his travels over the earth in company 
with his daughter Athena, came to Attica; which he bestowed upon her. Euseb. P. E. 
lib. I.e. 10. p. 38. 

This is not unlike the account given by the Scholiast upon Lycophron concerning 
Cecrops: from whence the legend may receive some light. EA.0QJV (XQ' (6 KfKQOlb) 

aTto T.a£ox; tkAeox; Ai-)'um:ov laq A9i"]vac; (jiivyjikuj£. Zo'it; &£ Kax' 



Al^ijtttioiv; t] A9i"]va Aq'CTai, tiv; (jitjolv Xaoa£. Lycoph. v. 111. Schol. 
Hence il in. lh.it almost the whole of Ihe mvtholo°:v of Greece is borrowed from 

Egypt. KaGoAou be, 4^ou toi^ EAArjvas £L\b\iXJCoBai toi^z, 
E-m^VEcraTxycQ Aii'littuiti'v Hgti^ag tc, Kai 0£OIJc:- Diodoms. 1. l. p. 20. All 
their riles jnd ceremonies were from the sjime quarter. 

novTpi.'gLas &c agOf xai Tiof-i-uac, Kai TJQOocci'a^'aq, TigarroL avGgtiiTiaiv 
ALyiiTTTLDL fUJLV^ oL 7iou"]aaf.[£vou w:tL TiOQa TOLTLOV EAAiivf^ fJtf.ui9i"]hncn.. 

HerodJ.3. c. 53. 

ETicLxa XQ'^'ov TictWoii f^itAGovTcx:, fTiuGovto (6l EAAi"]Vfi;) ck ti]c 

Al^T.JTITOl.JaTIlKO^VaTaOLJV'OfJaTaTa'vOcaA'. Herod. I. 2. c. 52. See also \. 2. 

C.4. 

Kai TKXVun xn OLivo^xa tq'v Qcic\' c^ Aiyt.f7iTOii £Ai"]A[.6£ fs tt]v EAAafo. 
Herod. I. 2. c. 50. Hence it is said that Ihe Corybantes, with their mother Comba, 

came and settled at Athens: KO[-i[^l")^ £7lTlT[OK0U fJfTtX |Jl"jTfQO^. Nonni Dionys. I. 

13. And that the priests al Athens, sivted EumolpidEC, were from Egvpt. Diodonis 
Siculus. 1. L p. 25. One of the Egyptians, who brought these rites to Greece, is 
mentioned under the name of Melampus: as the Egyptians are, in general, under the 

character of Melampodes. EMrpiyOQ br] McAOfJ-TtOlt; fcmv, 6 f£.r]^T]aa^Ji:\o; 

TOti AlOVlXJDti OVO^lrt^ Ki1lTI"]V0UCTLlVV KtinT]V 7iO|J7II"]V TOU QoAAoU Herod. 

1. 2. c. 49. He is likewise said to have first introduced physic: by which this only is 
meant, that physic loo came from Egypt. 

To the same purpose may be consulted Lucian de Suria Dea. riQCiTrOL [^\' 
(XvSQam(iy\; AiywmOi KtA. Eusebius. P. Evan. lib. 10. c. 4. p. 469. and c. 5. p. 
473. Clemens Alexand. L I. p. 361. 3E1. Diodonis Siculus. !. I. p. 20. p. 62. 63. and 
p. 86. 87. Tatianus Assyrius. p. 243, 274. Thucydides. 1. I. c. 2, 3. 



NEW SYSTEM 

OR AN 

ANALYSIS 

OF 

ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 



OF 

ANTIENT WORSHIP, 



AND OF 

ETYMOLOGICAL TRUTHS 

THENCE DEDUCIBLEj 

EXEMPLIFIED IN THE NAMES OF CITIES, LAKES, AND 

RIVERS. 

EcTL Tioii KflL Ticrrai-roic xifj-i"], rj )aiT' CixjjeAeiov, axynEQ Ai>i^7iTiois 
7IQOC Tov NciAov, r] khta )^T/\Aog dt 0tTTa/\oig TtQa; ni"]V£iov, r] 
KaTa ^EyeQoz^ (i\: EkuGhic tiqos tov Iotqovv i"] klito: f-iuGov, (iv; 

AlTlLl\Ol]^ Tl^og TOV AxcAlJ-XA'. MAX. lYRIUS. Disserl. viii. p. SL 

As the divine honours piiid lo Ihe Sun. :ind ihe adomtion of fire, were at one lime 
almost univeriji, (here will be found in nioil places a simililude in Ihe terms of 
worship. And thou°:h diis made of idolatry look its rise in one particular part of the 
world, yet, as it was propagated Id others far remote, the stream, however widely 
diffused, will still savour of the fountain. Moreover, as people were determined in 
Ihe choice of their holy places bv those preternatural phmomena. of which I have 
before taken notice: if there be anv truth in mv svslem. there will be uniformly found 
some analogy between the name of the temple, and its rites and situadon: so thai the 
etymology may be ascertained bv the hisiorv of Ihe place. The like will appear in 
respect lo rivers and mountains; especially to those which were esteemed al all 
sacred, and which were denominated from the Sun and fire. I therefore flatter myself 
that the etymologies which [ shall lay before the reader will not stand single and 
unsupported; but there will be an apparent analogy throughout the whole. The 
allusion will not be casual and remote, nor be obtained by undue inflexions and 
distortions: but, however complicated the name may appear, Jt will resolve itself 
easily into the original terms; and, when resolved, the truth of Ihe etvmologv will be 
ascertained bv the concomitant hisiorv. [f it be a Deitv, or other personage, the truth 
will appear from his office and department: or with the attributes imputed to him. To 
begin, then, with antient Latium. If I should have occasion to speak of the Goddess 
Feronia, and of the city denominated from her, I should deduce the from Fer-On, 
ignis Dei Solis; and suppose the place to have been addicted to the worship of the 
Sun. and the rites of fire. I accordingly find, from Strabo and Pliny, that rites of this 
sort were practised here; and one custom, which remained even lo the lime of 
Augustus, consisted in a ceremonv of the priests, who used lo walk barefoot over 

burning coals: '^^■^Tup^OLC yaQ TIOOL SiE^iaoiv avGQftKiav, Kai OTiobiav 
U.£)'C(Av\\\ The priests, wilh theit feet naked, walked over a large quantity of live 
coals and cinders. The town stood at ihe bottom of Mount Soracle, sacred to Apollo; 
and the priests were styled Hirpi. Aruns, in Virgil, in his address to Apollo, takes 
nodce of this custom: 

l^'^'ISumme DeiJm, magm cuslos Soractis, Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus: cul pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur, et medium freti piel'ate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna; 
Da. Pater. 

The temple is said lo have been founded on account of a pestilential '-^''vapour, 
which arose from a cavern; and to which some shepherds were conducted bv 
(AlJKO^) a wolf. Were I lo attempt the decyphering of Ferenlum, I should proceed in 
a manner analogous to that above. I should suppose it to have been named Fer-En, 



ignis, vei Satis fof\s, from something; peculiar either in its riles or situation. T 
accordingly find, thai there was a sacred fountain, whose wjters were styled Aquic 
FerenlinEC, — cui numen etiam. et divinus cullus tribulus '"^'"'fuiL Here was a grove, 
equally sacred, mentioned by '^^-"l Livy, and others; where the antieni Latines used to 
hold their chief assemblies. As this grand meeting used to be in a place denominated 
from fire, it was the cause of those councils being called FeriEC Lalinx. The fountain, 
which ran through the grove, arose at the foot of mount '^'"''Albanus, and afterwards 
formed many '-^'^'pools. 

The antient Cuthites, and the Persians after them, had a great veneration for fountains 
and streams; which also prevailed among other nations, so as to have been at one 
lime almost universal. Of this regard among the Persians Herodotus takes notice: 1^^^' 

LcpOVTai Ttcnnpoi^ TiCV 7ia\Tti^V f-JoAlOTrt: Of ail things in naluiE lliey 
leverence rivers riiosl. But if these rivers were attended with anv nitrous or saline 
quality, or with any fiery eruption, thev were adjudged to be still more sacred, and 
ever distinguished with some title of the Deity. The natives of Egypt had the like 
veneration. Olher nations, says '-''■'^lAthanasius, reverenced rivers and fo up lain s- but, 
above alt people in tite world, riie Egvptians I/eld them in tire Irighes! Ironour. and 
esteemed them as divine. Julius Firmicus gives the same account of them. 1^'^' 
^gyptii aquEC beneficium percipientes aquam colunL aquis supplicant From hence 
the custom passed westward to Greece, Italy, and the extremities of Europe. En proof 
of which the following inscription is to be found in Gruter; 



'^''I'Vascani EC in Hispania 
FONTI DIVING. 

How much it prevailed among the Romans we learn from Seneca. '^"'iMagnorum 
fluviorum capita veneramur — colunlur aquarum calentium fontes; et quccdam stagna, 
qus veJ opacitas, vei immensa altitudo sacravit. It mattered not what the nature of 
the water might be, if it had a peculiar quality. At Thebes, in Ammonia, was a 
fountain, which was said to have been cold bv day, and warm at night. TiKQIIVT] '^^'' 

KClAf LTO:l T01.1 l]Al01.'. f' ^'us minted the fountain of the Snn. En Campania was a 
fountain Virena; which I should judge to be a compound of Vir-En, and to signify 
ignis fons, from being dedicated to the Deity of fire, on account of some particular 
quality. J accordingly find in --^^-iVitruvius, that it was a medicinal spring, and of a 
strong vitriolic nature. The Corinthians had in their Acropolis a '^'^'IPirene, of the 
same purport as Virena. just mentioned. It was a beautiful fountain sacred to Apollo, 
whose '-^■'Hmage was at the head of the water within a sacred inclosure. 

We read of a Pyrene, which was a fountain of another nature; yet of the same 

etymology, however differently expressed. It was a mountain, and gave name to the 
vast ridge called Saltus Pvrenici. It is undoubtedlv a compound of '^^"'''Pur-ain, and 
signii"ies a fountain of fire. I should imagine, without knowing the historv of the 
country, that this mountain once flamed; and that the name was given from this 
circumstance. Agreeably to this. I find, from Aristotle de Mirabilibus, that here was 
formerly an eruption of fire. The same is mentioned by Posidonius in Strabo; and 

also by Diodorus. who adds. ^-^''Tfl fjfv ogr] b\ix to at;^iEkpT]K(X: KAi"]9r]VaL 
niTQTlVflLn. That tlie mountains from hence had tlie name of Pytentei. Mount jEtna 
is derived very truly by Hochart from Ailuna, fornax; as being a reservoir of molten 
matter. There was another very antient name, Enessus; by which the natives called the 
hill, as well as the city, which was towards the bottom of it. The name is a compound 
of Ain-Es, like Hanes in Egypt: and signifies a fountain of fire. Et is called Ennesia 
by Diodorus. who says that this name was afterwards changed to .Etna. He speaks of 
the city; but the name was undoubtedly borrowed from the mountain, to which it was 
primarilv applicable, and upon which it was originally conferred: '-''^iKctL TTIV VTJV 



Ot.XJaV AlTVI"]V tKTl"]atT\'TO, 7TGO TOimJU KaAOU|.[£VI"]V E\VT]OinV. Slrabo 

expresses the name Innesa, and informs us, more precisely, that the upper pari of the 

mountain was so called. Ot bE ''""^lAiTvatot TiaQaxfi^oavTEQ xr\y I\^'T]a^\' 

KoAoi'^Ji^TjV, TT]C AlT\T]C Ogi:LVT]V, aKTjaaV. Upon this, the people, wlhdruu'his 
themselves, went and octrtipied the npper pail of Mount /Etna, which was called 
hnesa. The city Hanes, in Egypt, was of the same etymology; being denominated 
from the Sun, who was styled Hanes. Ain-Es, fons ignis sive lucis. It was the same as 
the Arab Heliopolis, called now Malaiea. Stephanas Byz."intinus calls the city [nys: 
for that IS manifestly the name he gives it, if we lake away the Greek termination, 

'"^"^'IVUClDO^/ 7TO\lC An'UTTTOl': hut Herodotus, '^^'from whom he borrows, renders 
it [cnis. It would have been more truly rendered Dorice lanis; for that was nearer to 
the real name. The historian, however, points it out plainly, by sa>'ing, that it was 
three days journey from Mount '^'"'Casius; and that the whole way was through the 
Arabian desert. This is a situation which agrees with no other city in all Egypt, 
except that which was the Onium of the later Jews. With this it accords precisely. 
There seem to have been two cities named On, from the worship of the Sun. One was 
called Zan, Zon, and Zoan, in the land of Go-zan, the '^''-'Goshen of the scriptures. 
The other was the city On in Arabia; called aJso Hanes. They were within eight or 
nine miles of each other, and are both mentioned together by the prophet '^^-'Isaiah. 
For his pt'mces were at Zoan, and his anibassadois came to Hanei. The name of 
each of these cities, on account of the similarity of worship, has by the Greeks been 
translated '-^'''''Heliopolis; which has caused great confusion in the history of Egypt. 

The latter of the two was the lanis, or ]£(VLXX)^, of Ihe Greeks: so called from Hanes, 
the great fountain of light, the Sun; who was worshipped under that title bv the 
Egyptians and Arabians. It lies now quite in ruins, close to the village Matarea, 
which has risen from it. The situation is so pointed out, that we cannot be mistaken: 
and we find, moreover, which is a circumstance very remarkable, that it is at this day 
called by the Arabians Ain El Sham, the fountain of the Sun; a name precisely of the 
same purport as Hanes. Of this we are informed by the learned geographer, 
DAnville, and others: though the name, by different travellers, is expressed with 
some variation. '"^'Cette ville presque ensevelie sous des mines, et voisine, dit 
Abulfeda, d'un petit lieu nomme Malarea, conserve dans les geographies Arabes le 
nom dAinsiems ou du fontain du Soleil. A like account is given by Egmont and '^'"^' 
Hayman; though they express Ihe name Ain El Cham; a variation of little 
consequence. The reason why the antient name has been laid aside, by those who 
reside there, is undoubtedly this. Bocharl tells us, that, since the religion of Mahomet 
has taken place, the Arabs look upon Hanes as the devil: '-"'''' ' pro inde ab ipsis ipse 
DiTmon DtOn vocalur. Hence they have abolished Hanes: but the name Ain El Cham, 
of the same purport, they have suffered to remain, 

I have before taken notice of an objection liable to be made from a supposition, that 
if Hanes signified the fountain of light, as 1 have presumed, it would have been 
differently expressed in the Hebrew. This is a strange fallacy; but yet very 
predominant. Without doubt those learned men, who have preceded in these 
researches, would have bid fair for noble discoveries, had thev not been too limited, 
and biassed, in their notions. But as far as I am able to Judge, most of those, who 
have engaged in inquiries of this nature, have ruined the purport of their labours 
through some prevailing prejudice. They have not considered, that every other 
nation, to which we can possibly gain access, or from whom we have any history 
derived, appears to have expressed foreign terms differently from Ihe natives, in 
whose language they were found. And without a miracle the Hebrews must have 
done the same. We pronounce all French names differendy from the people of that 
country: and thev do the same in respect to us. What we call London, thev express 
Londres: England thev style Angleterre. What some call Bazil, they pronounce Bal: 
Munchen, Munich: Mentz, Mayence: Ravenspurg, Ratisbon. The like variation was 
observable of old. Carthago of the Romans was Carchedon among the Greeks. 



Hannibal was rendered Annibas: Asdrubal, Asdroubas: and probably neither was 
consonani lo the Punic mode of expression, [f then a prophel were lo rise from the 
dead, and preach to any nalion. he would make use of term? adapted to iheir idiom 
and usa°;e; without any retrospect lo the original of the lerms, whether Ihey were 
domestic, or foreign. The sacred writers undoubtedly observed this rule towards the 
people, for whom they wrote^ and varied in their expressing of foreign lemis; as the 
usage of the people varied. For the Jewish nation at times differed from its 
neighbours, and from itself. We may be morally certain, that the place, rendered by 
them Ekron, was by the natives called AchoroD; the Accaron, AKKflQtiJV, of 
Josephus. and the Seventh'. What they termed Philistim. was Pelestin: Eleazar, in 
Iheir own language, they changed to Lazsr, and Lazarus: and of Ihe Greek 
OI.'VE&QIDV they formed Sanhedrim. Hence we may be certified, that the Jews, and 
their ancestors, as well as all nations upon earth, were liable lo express foreign terms 
wi± a variation, being led by a natural peculiarity in their mode of speech. They 
therefore are surelv to be blamed, who would deduce the orthography of all aniient 
words from the Hebrew: and bring every extraneous term to thai lest. II requires no 
great insight into that language to see the impropriety of such procedure. Yet no 
prejudice has been more '^^'^'common. The learned Michaelis has taken notice of this 
l^'^^lfatal attachment, and speaks of it as a strange illusion. He says, that ir is the 
leigiim^ iiifitieiiza, to which alt are tiubie. who make the Hebrew their principal 
study. The only way to obtain the latent purport of antient terms is by a fair analysis. 
This must be discovered by an apparent analogy; and supported by the history of the 
place, or person, to whom Ihe terms relate. If such helps can be oblained, we may 
determine very truly the etymology of an Egypdan or Syriac name' however it may 
appear repugnant to the orthography of the Hebrews. The term Hanes is not so 
uncommon as may be imagined. Zeus was worshipped under this title in Greece, and 
styled Z,EVC, AlVrjCTlO^. The Scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius menhons his 
temple, and terms it I''**'IAlCC AL\'Tlcn.Oli lEQOV OV ^\n^[iQVEVEl Kfll Ae(CV E\' 
TTfQiTlAlil/ KCU Al"]uOo6£Vr]L^ CV AtLJCtTL It IS also taken notice of by Sirabo. who 
speaks of a mountain Hanes. where the temple stood. ''"" IMq'LOTOV &f OQOZ, CV 

autq AlVO; (lege AlVT]C;) EV W to TOU AiO; ALVTjatOU tfOOV. The mountain of 
Zeus Alnesius must have been Aines. and not Alnos; though it occurs so in our 
present copies of Strabo. The Scholiast above quotes a verse from Hesiod, where the 
Poet styles the Deity ALVf]LOc;. 

Ey9' OLy' Eiix^ o6t]v AivrjUxi liv].'1|-^c&o\tl 

Aineius, and Ainesius are both alike from Hanes, the Deity of Egypt, whose rites 
may be traced in various parts. There were places named Aineas, and Ainesia in 
Thrace: which are of the same original. This title occurs sometimes with Ihe prefix 
Ph'anes: and Ihe Deity so called was by the early theologisis thought lo have been of 
Ihe highest antiquity. They esteemed him the same as I'^'^-^'Ouranus, and Dionusus: 
and went so far as to give him a creative ■ 'power, and lo deduce all things from 
him. The Grecians from Phanes formed OtlVtXLOC, which they gave as a tide both lo 
' 'Zeus, and Apollo. In this there was nothing extraordinary, for they were both the 
same God. In ihe north of Italy was a district called Ager '''^'-'Pisanus. The etymology 
of this name is the same as that of Hanes. and Phanes; only the terms are reversed. It 
signifies ignis fons: and in confirmation of this etymology I have found the place lo 
have been famous for its hot streams, which are mentioned by Pliny under the name 
of AquEC Pisanx. Cuma in Campania was certainly denominated from Chum, heal, 
on account of its soil, and situation. [ls medicinal '""'^waters are well known: which 
were called Aqux Cumanir. The term Cumana is not foimed merely bv a Ladne 
inflection; but consists of the terms Cumain, and signifies a hot fountain; or a 
fountain of Chum, or Cham, the Sun. The country about it was called Phlegra; and its 
waters are mendoned by Lucretius. 



I'^'^lQualis apud Cumas locus esl, montejnque Vesevum, 
Oppleii Ciilldis ubi fumani foniibu^ auciu&, 

Here was a cavern, which of old was a place of prophecy. It was the seat of the 
Sibylla Cumana. who was supposed lo have come from ''^"^ 'Babylonia. As Cuma was 
properly Cuman: so Baiic was Baian: and Alba near mount Albanus''"-^!, Alban: for 
the Romans often dropped the n final. Pisa, so celebrated in Elis, was originally 
Pisan, of the same purport as the Aquic Pisanic above. T[ was so called from a sacred 
fountain, to which only the name can be primarily applicable: and we are assured by 
Strabo I''"^ITT]V Kgr]\T]V rTlCJt^' ElQT]o6aL that the fountain had certainly the name 
of Pisan. ! have mentioned thai Mount Pyrene was so called from being a fountain of 
fire: such mountains often have hot streams in their vicinity, which are generally of 
great utility. Such we find lo have been in Aquitania at the foot of this mountain, 
which were called Therniir Onesic; and are mentioned by Strabo, as '*"l0EQUil 

KtlAAlOTLl TIOTlfJiiTraXOli LJ^OTOs- What iD one part of the world was termed 
Cumana, was in another rendered Comana. There was a grand city of this name in 
Cappadocia, where stood one of the noblest Puratheia in Asia. The Deity worshipped 
was represented as a feminine, and styled Anail, and Ana'is; which latter is the same 
as Hanes. She was well known also in Persis, Mesopotamia, and at Egbalana in 
Media. Both An-ail, and An-ais, signifies a fountain of fire. Generally near her 
temples, there was an eruption of that element: particularly at Egbatana, and Arbela. 
Of the latter Strabo gives an account, and of the fiery mailer which was near it. I'''-' 

rifgL AQt^rj/Vx ftf EGTLKtxiAr]^ji]TQLac7ta\Lg"fi9^]TOiJvtx4j6a'm"r|T],KaLTa 
7iuga(or Tiiigcia) KaLTOTT]sAvflLast£QOV. 

I should take ihe town of Egnalia in Italy [o have been of the same purport as Hanes 
above mentioned: for Hanes was sometimes expressed with a guttural, Hagnes: from 
whence came the ignis of Ihe Romans. In Arcadia near mount Lyceus was a sacred 
fountain: into which one of the nymphs, which nursed Jupiter, was supposed lo have 
been changed. It was called Hagnon, the same as Ain-On. the fount of the Sun. From 
Ain of the Amonians, expressed Agn, came Ihe tW'^'OC; of the Greeks, which 
signified any thing pure and clean; purus sive castus. Hence was derived tT^'VCLOV, 

7II"]yaiOV' lil^'VOLDV, KoGaQOV" CCyViy KaGoQa: as we may learn from Hesychius. 
Pausanias styles ihe fountain '^'^'Hagno: but it was originally Hagnon, the fountain of 
Ihe Sun: hence we learn in another place of Hesychius, tJri'\O7ICt\fl0'9tTI, TO LT7IO 

tjAlDtJ ScQEoSiXL The town Egnatia, which I mentioned above, stood in campis 
Salenlinii, and at this day is called Anazo. and Anazzo. It was so named from the 
riles of fire; and that those customs were here practised, we may learn from some 
remains of them among the nalives in the limes of Horace and Pliny. The former 
calls the place by contraction '^'"''Gnatla: 

Dein Gnatia Nymphis 
Iratis extructa dedil risumque, jocumque; 
Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupil. 

Horace speaks as if they had no fire: but according to Plinv they boasled of having a 
sacred and spontiineous appearance of it in Iheir temple. l^'^'Reperitur apud auctores 
in Salentino oppido Egnatia. imposito ligno in saxum quoddam ibi sacram protinus 
flanimam exislere. From hence, undoubtedly, came also the name of Salentum, 
which is a compound of Sal-En, Solis fons: and arose from this sacred fire lo which 
the Salentini pretended. They were Amomans, who setlled here, and who came last 
from Crele ^"'IToi.^ be TuAcVllVOiyZ, Kgi"]TtOV aTIOlKOl^ CJWaL Innumerable 
instances of this sort mighl be brought from Sicilv: for this island abounded with 



places, which were of Amonian original. Thucvdides and other Greek writers, call 
Ihem Pheniciansl^'^l; QkOUV ^C Kai OoiVlKEC TIfQl 7iaOlT\' fJEV EiKeAuXV. HuI 
Ihey were a different people from [hose, \vhich he supposes. Besides, the lerni 
Phenician *as not a nanie^ bul a litle; which was assumed by people of differeni 
parlis; as I shail shew. The district, upon which the Grecians conferred it, could not 
have supplied people sufficient to occupy the many regions, which the Pheiiicians 
were supposed lo have possessed. Il was an appellalion, bv which no pari of Canaan 
was called by [he antient and irue inhabilants: nor was it ever admilted, and in use, 
111 I ihe Grecians go! possession of the coast. It was even [hen limited to a small tract; 
Id ihe coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

If so many instances may be obtained from the west, many more wiH be found, as we 
proceed towards Ihe east; from whence these terms were originally derived. Almost 
all the places in Greece were of oriental etymology; or at least from Egypt. I should 
suppose that the name of Methane in the Peloponnesus had some relation to a 
fountain, being compounded of Meth-an, the fountain of the Egyptian Deity, Me[h, 
whom the Greeks called Mi"]Tlc;, Meetis. 



[6\^ 



IKaL Ml"]Tls TigtiruO^ yCVETCJQ, Kai EQLit; TIO^nEQTII'jC. 



We learn from '^'''IPausanias, tha[ there was in this place a temple and a statue of Isis, 
and a statue also of Hermes in [he forum; and that it was situated near some hot 
springs. We may from hence form a judgment, whv this name was given, and from 
what country it was imported. We find this term sometimes compounded Meth-On, 
of which name there \sas a town in '^-'^'Messenia. Instances to our purpose from 
Greece will accrue continually in the course of our work. 

One reason for holding waters so sacred arose from a notion, that they were gifted 
with supernatural powers. Jamblichus takes notice of many wavs, by \shich the gift 
of divination was to be obtained. ^^'^^Souie^ says he, fjiociire a fjfophelic sftiiil hv 
tlnnkmg ll/e sacred waler. as is the practice ofApolh 'j priest at Colophon. Some bv 
sitting o\'er Ihe mouth o} the caven), as the women do, wiio give out oracfes at 
Delphi. Others are inspiicd by the vapour, which arises front the walets' as is the 
case of those who are ptiestesses at E ranch fitie. He adds,'^--' in respect to she oracle 
at CoiopiiOJty that the prophetic spirit was supposed to proceed from the water. Tf/e 
fouutaiu, from whence il flowed, was in an apartment under ground- and the priest 
went thither to partake of the emanation . From this history of the place we may learn 
the purport of the name, by which this oracular place was called. Colophon is Col- 
Oph On, tumulus Dei Solis Pythonis, and corresponds with the character given. The 
river, into which this fountain ran, was sacred, and named Halesus; it was also called 
'''-^'Anelon: An-EI-On, Fons Dei Solis. Halesus is composed of well-known titles of 
the same God. 

Delos was famed for its oracle; and for a fountain sacred to the prophetic Deity. It 
was called ' ^''^Inopus. This is a plain compound of Ain-Opus, Fons Pythonis. Places 
named Asopus. Elopus. and like, are of the same analogy. The God of light. Orus, 
was often styled Az-EI: whence we meet with many places named Azelis, Azilis, 
Azila, and by apocope, Zelis, Zela, and Zeleia. In Lvcia was the city Phaselis, 
situated upon the mountain '^-^thimEcra; which mountain had the same naoie, and 
was sacred to the God of fire. Phaselis is a compound of Phi, which, in the Amonian 
language, is a mouth or opening: and of Azel above mentioned. Ph'Aselis signifies 
Os Vulcani. sive apertura ignis; in other words a chasm of fire. The reason why this 
name was imposed mav be seen in the history of the placel''-^'. Flagrat in Phaselidde 
Mons Chimjrra, et quidem immortali diebus. et noctibus flamma. ChiniEcra is a 
compound of Cham-Ur, the name of the Deity, whose altar stood towards the top of 
the ' 'mountain. A[ no great distance stood Moun[ Argaius, which was a part of the 
great ridge, called Taurus. This Argaius may be either derived from Har, a mountain; 



or from Aur, fire. We may suppose Argaius to signify Mons cavus: or ralher ignis 
CQvitas. .sive Vulcani donins, a name given from ils being hollow, and at the .same 
time a reservoir of fiery matter. The hislorv of [he mounljin may be seen in Slrabo^ 
who iays. that it was immensely high, and ever covered with snow; it stood in the 
vicinity of Comana, Castabala, Cicsarea, and Tyana: and all the country about it 
abounded with fiery '^-''lerup lions. But the most satisfactory idea of this mountain 
may be obtained from coins, which were struck in its vicinity; and particularly l''-^' 
describe it, both na an hollow and an inflamed mountain. 

In Thrace was a region called Pionia, which seems to have had its name from P'Eon, 
the God of lightl'^^'-'l. The natives of these parts were stvled both Peonians and 
Pierians; which names equally relate to the Sun. Agreeably to this Ma^imu^ Tyrius 
tells us. that they particularly worshipped that luminary: and adds, that they had no 
image; but instead of it used to suspend upon an high pole a disk of metal, probablv 
of fine gold, as thev were rich in that mineral: and before this they performed their 
l"'ladonition. 

There is an apparent analogy between [he names of places farther east; whose 
inhabitants were all worshippers of the Sun. Hence most names are an assemblage of 
his titles. Such is Cyrestia, Chalybon, Comana, Ancura, Cocalia, Cabvra. Arbela, 
Amida, Emesa, Edessa, and the like. Emesa is a compound of Ham-Es: the natives 
are said by Festus Avienus to have been devoted to the Sun; 

' toenique flammicomo devob pectora Soli 
Vitam agitanl. 

Similar to Emesa was Edessa, or more properlv Adesa, so named from Hades, the 
God of light. The emperor Julian styles the region — IfQOV f£, LXlIi^VO^ Ttil HAlTLl 
'"''XCOQLOV. This city was also, from its worship, styled '^^^^Ur^ Urhoe, and Urchoe; 
which last was probably the name of the ' 'temple. 

There were many places called Arsene, Arsine, Arsinoe, Arsiana. These were all the 
same name, only varied in different countries; and they were consequently of the 
same purport. Arsinoe is a compound of arez-ain, Solis fons; and most places so 
denominated will be found famed for some fountain. One of this name was in Syria; 
I"^IAq(JIV01"] 7IQA.ig £V JLl^UX, £7Il |3oi.iVLj.l KClfitVT]. rtTIO bc TOLi pOUVOU 
J^QIIVftsfQtU^'CTaLTtAfLDVas— a^^'ci^'f] ndK]^ COVO^iOCZai. A' shoe is a city in 
Syria, situated upon a rising ground, out of which issue many streams: from hence 
the city had its name. Arsine and Arsiana in Babvlonia had ''''^'fountains of bitumen. 
Arsene in Armenia was a nitrous lake: ''''^lAQOTJvr] AlfJrjV— VLTQUTls- Near Arsinoe, 
upon the Red Sea, were hot streams of bitter ■"-^'' 'waters; and Arsinoe near I'^'l 
Ephesus had waters equally bitter. 

There were manv people called Hyrcani; and cities and regions, Hyrcania: in the 
history of which there will be uniformly found some reference to Fire. The name is a 
compound of Ur-chane, the God of that element. He was worshipped particularly at 
Ur, in Chaldea; and one tribe of [hat na[ion were called Urchani. Strabo mentions 
them as only one branch of the '^''literati; but I'^-IPIinv speaks of [hem as a people, a 
tribe of the Chaldeans. Here was the source of fire worship: and all the country was 
replete with bitumen and fire. There was a region I'^-^'Hyrcania, inhabited by the 
Medes; which seems [o have been of the same inflammable na[ure. The people were 
called Hyrcani, and As[abeni: which latter signifies the sons o\' fire. Celiarius 
mentions a city Hyrcania in ''^■'^'Lvdia. There were certainly people styled Hyrcani; 
and a large plain called Campus Hyrcanus 1*^^' in the same part of the world. It seems 
lo have been a part of that parched and burning region called KflTHKCKntif-JirVTl, so 
named from the fires with which it abounded. It was near Hierapolis. Caroura, and 
Fossa Charonea; all famed for fire. 



It may seem exiraordinary, vel [ cannol help thinking, thiit the Hercvnian forest in 
Germany was no other ihan the Hurcanian, and ihat il nas denominated from the 
God Urcan, who was worshipped here as well as in the easl. It is mentioned bv 
Eralosthenes and Plolemy. under [he name of fsouuoc OoKl'VlCX^, or the forest of 
l^^'Orcun; which is, undoubtedly, the same name as that above. [ have taken notice, 
that the name of the mountain Pyrene signified a fountain of fire, and that the 
mountain had once flamed. There was a Pyrene among the Alpes '^^'Trldentini, and 
at the foot of it a city of the same '^"^^'name; which one would infer to have been so 
denominated from the like circumstance. [ mention this, because here was the regio 
HercyniG, where the Hercynian forest'^'^'l commenced, and from which it received its 
name. Beatus Rhenanus, in his account of these parts, says, that there was a tradition 
of this mountain Pyrene once'''^"' burning; and, conformably to this notion, it is still 
distinguished by the name of the great ^^^'Ifirenner. The country, therefore, and the 
forest mav have been called Orcunian upon this account. For as the worship of the 
Sun, the Deity of fire, prevailed greatly at places of this nature, I make no doubt but 
Hercynia, which Ptolemy expresses OQIvt-'VLill was so named from Or-cun, the God 
of that element. 

We must not be surprised to find Amonian names among the Alpes^ for some of that 
family were the first who passed them. The merit of great performances was by the 
Greeks generally attributed to a single person. This passage therefore through the 
mountains is said by some to have been the work of Hercules: by others of Cottus, 
and l*^-ICottius. From hence this particular branch of the mountains had the name of 
Alpes Cottiae; and the country was called Regio Cottiana: wherein were about 
twelve capital I''-''' 'cities. Some of that antient and sacred nation, the Hyperboreans, 
are said by Posldonius to have taken up their residence in these parts. '''^"TToi^ 

TnCQPoQtOl^— OLKELV 7I£QL Taq, AATTCLil T\y: ItO/XuXC. Here inhabited the 
Taurini; and one of the chief cities was Comus. Strabo styles the country the land of 
l^^'ldeonus, and Cottius. These names will be found hereafter to be very remarkable. 
Indeed many of the Alpine appellations were Amonian; as were also their ntes: and 
the like is to be observed in many parts of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. Among other 
evidences the worship of [sis, and of her sacred ship, is to be noted; wh>ch prevailed 
among the Suevi. ■^'^''IPars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat: unde causa et origo peregrino 
sacro, parum comperi; nisi quod signum ipsum in modum Liburnic figuratum docet 
advectam religionem. The ship of Isis was aJso reverenced at Rome: and is marked in 
the '^''calendar for the month of March. From whence the mystery was derived, we 
may learn from '^-'■^Ipulgentius. Navigium [sidis .Egyptus colit. Hence we find, that 
the whole of it came from Egypt. The like is shewn by 1''^'' 'Lac tan tins. To this 
purpose I could bring innumerable proofs, were I not limited in my progress. [ may 
perhaps hereafter introduce something upon this head, if I should at anv time touch 
upon the andquities of Britain and Ireland; which seem to have been but imperfectly 
known. Both of these countries, but especially the latter, abound with sacred terms, 
which have been gready overlooked. I will therefore say so much in furtherance of 
the Bntish Antiquanan. as to inform him, that names of places, especially of hills, 
promontories, and rivers, are of long duration: and suffer little change. The same 
may be said of every thing, which was esteemed at all sacred, such as temples, 
lowers, and high mounds of earth; which in early times were used for altars. More 
particularly all mineral and medicinal waters will be found in a great degree to retain 
their antient names: and among these there mav be observed a resemblance in most 
parts of the world. For when names have been once determinately affixed, they are 
not easily effaced. The Grecians, who under Alexander setded in Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, changed many names of places, and gave to others inflections, and 
terminadons after the mode of their own country. But Marcellinus, who was in those 
parts under the Emperor Julian, assures us, that these changes and variations were all 
cancelled: and that in his time the andent names prevailed. Every body. I presume, is 



^cqujinled wilh ihe history of Palmyra, and of Zenobia the queen; who havin°; been 
conquered by ihe emperor Aurelian, was afterwards led in triumph. How much that 
city was beautified by thii princess, and by those of her family, may be known by the 
stately ruins which are still extant. Yet I have been assured by my late excellent and 
learned friend Mr. Wood, that if you were to mention Palmyra to an Arab upon the 
spot, he would not know to what vou alluded: nor would vou find him at all more 
acquainted with the history of Odjrnatus, and Zenobia. Instead oi Palmyra he would 
talk of Tedmor; and in lieu of Zenobia he would tell you, that it was built by Salmah 
Ebn Doud. that is by Solomon the son of David. This is exactly conformable to the 
account in the scriptures: for it is said in the Book of Chronicles, ■^'^'^IJ/e also 
(Solomon) buUr Tudmor in the wihieiDess. The Grecian name Palmyra, probably of 
two thousand years standing. Is noyel to a native Arab. 

As it appeared to me necessary to give some account of the rites, and worship, in the 
first ages, at least in respect to that great family, with which I shall be principally 
concerned, I took this opportunity at the same time to introduce these etymological 
inquiries. This I have done to the intent that the reader may at first setting out see the 
true nature of my system' and my method of investigation. He will hereby be able to 
judge beforehand of the scope which I pursue; and of the terms on which I found my 
analysis. If it should appear that the grounds, on which I proceed, are good, and my 
method clear, and warrantable, the subsequent histories will in consequence of it 
receive great illustration. Hut should it be my misfortune to have my system thought 
precarious, or contrary to the truth, let it be placed to no account, but be totally set 
aside: as the history will speak for itself; and may without these helps be 
authenticated. 




•J'Uet /i^tiCi/jn/ e/: 
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PI. I. Moiis Argteiis Ex Nuiiiisiii Tytiiiorurn et Cteiiirieiisiiiin 



OF 

WORSHIP PAID AT CAVERNS; 

AND OF 

THE ADORATION OF FIRE 

IN THE 

FIRST AGES. 

As soon as religion began to lose its purity, il degeneraled very Fast; and, instead of a 
reverential awe and pleasing sense of duty, there succeeded a fearful gloom and 
unaatural horror, which were continually augnienled as superstition increased. Men 
repaired in the first ages either to the lonely summits of mountains, or else lo caverns 
in the rocks, and hollows in the bosom of the earth; which they thought were the 
residence of their Gods. At the entrance of these thev raised their altars and 
performed their vows. Porphyry takes notice how much this mode of worship 
prevailed among the first nations upon the earth: '^'^^JLTITyXaiii: TOlVtJV KaLnVTQfl 

KqT]TT] |.i£\' KoiiQT]TtiA' All, C\' AQKtT&UX 6c E£At]\T], KLXI UaVl EV Al'KElTil Kai 
EV Nnt^tl AlO\'I.XJU\ When in process of time they began lo erect temples, they were 

still determined in their situation by the vicinity of these objects, which they 
comprehended within the limits of the sacred inclosure. These melancholy recesses 
were esteemed the places of the highest sanctity: and 50 gready did this notion 
prevail, that, in afterlimes. when this practice had ceased, still the innermost part of 
the temple was denominated the cavem. Hence the Scholiast upon Lycophron 

liUerprets the words TIOD' aVTQn in die poet, l''^-IToi\^ EatiTftTOlK; TOTICHX: TOU 

VOOU. The caveni is lire innermosl place of the temple. Pausanias, speaking of a 

cavern in Phocis, says, that it was particularly sacred to Aphrodite. '''''''AGlQOfllTf] f^' 

EXEL ilV OTlTjAttLCO TL^-Ws- '" ^^''^ cavern divine iionouis were paid lo Aphiodite. 
Parnassus was rendered holy for nothing more than for these unpromising 

circumstances. lEQ07IQE7rt]C; 6 ntX0\M(JGOCr EX^OV tlVTQa TE Kai a?\?\LX "^OQUX 

TLfJfOf-lEVO: TE, Kau O^'iaTElTOfJEVa.''*'' Tite monnrain of Parnassus is a piace of 
great teverence- hat'fug many cavej-ni. and other detaciied spots, higlriv honoured 
aiid sanctified. At TEcnarus was a temple with a fearful aperture, through which it 
was fabled that Hercules dragged to light the dog of hell. The cave itself seems lo 
have been the lemple; forit is said, I'^-IEtIITI;] tlKQaNaOC ELKaO^EVOC 07IT]AaLfp. 
Upon tiic top of the promontory stands a temple, in appearance like a cavern. The 
situation of Delphi seems to have been determined on account of a mighty chasm in 

the hill. I'''*lo\^tog XLWJf-^^''^ ^' ""^"^^^ TOTia^: and Apollo is said to have chosen it for 
an oracular shrine, on account of the effluvia which from thence proceeded. 

I^^lft vidrtParan vaslos telluris hiatus 
Divinam spirare fidem, ventosque loquaces 
Exhalare solum, sacris se condidil antris, 
Incubuilque adylo: vates ibi factus Apollo. 

Here also was the temple of the l'*^lMuses, which stood close upon a reeking stream. 
But, what rendered Delphi more remarkable, and more reverenced, was the Corvcian 
cave, which lay between that hill and Parnassus, ll went under ground a great way: 
and Pausanias. who made it his particular business to visit places of this nature, says, 



Ilial it was [he iiios! exlyaoidinaiy of any which he et'er beheld. '**^'AVTQOV 

Ki^liKlOV C57II"]Al11(j.1V, (i)V £l&OV, BzOZ n£.lOV f-UlAlOTtJ!. There were many caves 

styled Corycian: one in Cilicia, menlioned by Slephanus Byzanlinus from 
Parlheiiius, who ^peak? of a ci\y of the same name: ITag' t'] TO Kfi'QUKlOV aVTQOV 
NULE(b<A'V, o:£l£(\'0[OTOV QLdua. Near which cirv was ihe Corycian casern, sacred 

to the iivmfjhs, which ajjbrded a sighl the most astonishing. There was a place of ihis 
sort al: l^^^'Samacon, in Elis; and, like the above, consecraled to ihe nymphs. There 
were likewise medicinal waters, from which people troubled wilh cutaneous and 
scrofulous disorders found greal benefil. 1 have mentioned the temple al Hierapolis 
in '*^'IPhrygia; and the chasm wilhin its precincts, oul of which there issued a 
pesUlenLial vjpour. There was a city of the same name in ''^-'Svna. where stood a 
temple of the highest aniiquity: and in [his lemple was a fissure. ihrou°:h which, 
according lo Ihe iraditicn of ihe natives, the waters at Ihe deluge retired. Innumerable 
instances mighl be produced lo this purpose from Pausanias, Strabo, Plinv, and olher 
wrilers. 

It has been observed, that the Greek lerm KOlAOs, hollow, was often substiluled for 
Coelus. heaven: and, I think, it will appear to have been thus used from the 

subsequent history, wherein the worship of Ihe Atlantians is described. The 
mylhologisls gave oul, that Atlas supported heaven: one reason for Ihis notion was, 
ihat upon mouni Adas stood a lemple lo Coelus. It is mentioned bv Maximus Tyrius 
in one of his dlsserlalions, and is here, as in many olher instances, changed lo 

KOlAoc, hollow. The lemple was undoubledly a cavern: but the name is to be 
understood in ils original acceplalion, as Coel, [he house of God: to which the 
natives paid iheir adoration. This mode of worship among Ihe Atlantian betrays a 
great antiquity; as the temple seems to have been merely a vast hollow tn the side of 
the mountain; and to have had in it neilher image, nor pillar, nor stone, nor any 
material objecl of adoration: '^^'lEoTl &£ AxAnC OQOC KOlAo\', ETIlflKCit; 

i7ijjT]Aov.— Toi*TO AiPucl'v KtXL ifQOV', Kfti Qeo:;, Kai oQKtx:, Kai LV\'aA}.ia. This 

Alias [of which I have been speaiiing) is a moimtain with a caviPv. and of a tolerable 
height, which Ihe natives esteem both as a tempte and a Deity: and it is die great 
object by which they swear and to which they pay their devotions. The cave in the 
mounlain was cerlainly named Co-el, Ihe house of God; equivalent to Ccclus of the 
Romans. To this Ihe people made their offerings: and ihis was the heaven which 
Atlas was supposed lo supporL [l seems to have been no uncommon term among the 
Africans. There was a city in Libya named Coel, which the Romans rendered Coelu. 
Thev would have expressed il Coelus. or Ccclus^ but Ihe name was copied in the lime 
of Ihe Punic wars, before the s final was admitted inio iheir wrilings. Vaillani has 
given several specimens of coins struck in this cily lo the honour of some of the 
Roman 1''^"' 'emperors, bul especially of Verus. Commodus, and Antoninus Pius. 




---v^^^ 



PL IL Temple of Mithras near IVaki Rustaii iw Persia. Also 
temples in the rock near the Plain of the Magi, From Lc 

Bruyo. 



Among the Persians most of the temples were caverns in rocks, eilher formed bv 
nature, or artificially produced. They had likewise Puralheia. or open temples, for the 
celebralion of [he rites^ of fire. [ .shall hereafter shew, thai ihe reliEion. of which [ 
have been treating, was derived from [he sons of Chus; and in ihe antient province of 
Chusistan, called aflerwards Persis, there are to be seen al this day manv curious 
monuments of antiquitv, which have a reference lo ihal worship. The learned Hvde 
supposes Ihem io have been eilher ' 'palaces, or tombs. The chief building, which 
he has l^ken for a piiliice, is manifeslly a Puralheion; one of those open edifices 
called by the Greeks TttchGdci. It is very like the temple at Lucorein in upper 
Egypt, and seems lo be still entire. At a glance we may perceive, thai it was never 
inlended for an habilalion. At a distance are some sacred groltos, hewn out of the 
rock; ihe same which he imagines lo have been tombs. Many of the antients, as well 
as of the moderns, have been of ihe same opinion. In the front of these grotlos are 
representations of various characlers: and among olhers is figured, more than once, a 
princely personage, who is approaching the altar where the sacred fire is ''"'"'burning. 
Above all is the Sun. and the figure of a Deity in a cloud, with sometimes a sacred 
bandage, al other times a serpeni entwined round his middle, similar to the Cnuphis 



of Egypt. Hyde supposes the figure above lo be the soul of tbe king, who stinds 
before the j]t:ir: but it is cerlainlv an emblem of the Deity, of which we have a 
second example in Le '^"'Briiyn, copied from another part of these edifices. Hyde 
takes notice, that there were several repetitions of this history, and particularly of 
persons, solem et igneni in pariete delineatos intuentes: yet he forms his judgment 
from one specimen only. These curious samples of antlent architecture are described 
by 1^^^ I Kim pier, "'"iMandesloe, i^^lChardin, and l^^'le Bruyn. They are likewise 
taken notice of by '^^-'Thevenol, and Herbert. In respect to the grottos I am 
persuaded, that they were temples, and not tombs. Nothing was more common 
among the Persians than to have their temples formed out of rocks. Mithras e I''''*' 
Petra was in a manner a proverb. Porphvrv assures us, [hat the Deity had always a 
rock or cavern for his temple: that people, in all places, where the name of Mithras 
was known, paid their worship at a ^''^'cavern. Justin Martyr speaks to the same 1''^^' 
purpose: and Lutatius Placidus mentions thai this mode of worship began among the 
Persians, '^^^^Persjc in speliis coli solem primi invenisse dicunlur. There is therefore 
no reason to think that these grottos were tombs: or that the Persians ever made use 
of such places for the sepulture of their kings. The tombs of l^^'ICyrus, '^^^iNitocris, 
and other oriental princes, were within the precincts of their cities: from whence, as 
well as from the devices upon the entablatures of these grottos, we may be assured 
that they were designed for temples. Le Bruvn indeed supposes them to have been 
places of burial: which is very natural for a person to imagine, who was not 
acquainted with the antient worship of the people. Thevenot also says, that he '''^^ 
went into the caverns, and saw several stone coffins. But this merelv conjectural: for 
the things, to which he alludes, were not in the shape of coffins, and had undoubtediv 
been placed there as cisterns for water, which the Persians used in their nocturnal 
lustrations. This we may, in great measure, learn from his own words; for he says, 
that these reservoirs were square, and had a near resemblance to the basons of a 
fountain. The hills, where these grottos have been formed, are probably the same, 
which were of old famous for the strange echoes, and noises heard upon them. The 
circumstance is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus-'^'"-', who quotes it from the 
writers, who treated of the Persic history. It seems that there were some sacred hills 
in Persis. where, as people passed bv, there were heard shouts, as of a multitude of 
people: also hymns and exultations, and other uncommon noises. These sounds 
undoubtedly proceeded from the priests at their midnight worship: whose voices at 
that season were reverberated by the mountains, and were accompanied with a 
reverential awe in those who heard them. The countrv below was called XCtXXI TdIV 
McTlTOV, the region of the Magi. 

The principal building also, which is thought to have been a palace, was a temple; 
but of a different sort. The travellers above sav, that it is called Istachar: and Hyde 
repeats it, and tells us, that it signifies e rupe sumptum, seu rupe constans saseum 
palatium; and that it is derived from the Arabic word sachr, rupes, in the eighth I'''"' 
conjugation. [ am sorry, that [ am obliged to controvert this learned man's opinion, 
and to encounter him upon his own ground, about a point of oriental etymology. I am 
entirely a stranger to the Persic, and Arabic languages; yet I cannot acquiesce in his 
opinion. [ do not think that the words e rupe sumptum, vel rupe constans saxeum 
palatium. are at any rate materials, out of which a proper name could be constructed. 
The place to be sure, whether a palace, or a temple, is built of stone tiiken from the 
quarry, or rock: but what temple or palace is not? Can we believe that thev would 
give as a proper name to one place, what was in a manner common to all: and choose 
for a characteristic what was so general and indeterminate? II is not to be supposed. 
Everv symbol, and representation relates to the worship of the country: and all 
historv shews that such places were sacred, and set apart for the adoration of fire, and 
the Deitv of that element, called Ista, and Esta.'''''-' Ista-char, or Esta-char is the place 
or temple of Ista or Esta; who was the Hestia, EoTLAh of the Greeks, and Vesta of the 
Romans. That the term originally related to fire we have the authority of Petavius. 



' 'Hebraic! lingua !^ ignem ^ignificjl, AiTiniECJ XTTii'N qua voce ignem a Noecno 
vocatum Bcrosus prodidit: alque inde fortassis Gpecci Eotltc originem dediixerunl. 
Herbert, therefore, with great propriely, supposes the building to have been the 
temple of ''^^"''Anaia, or AnaTs: who wai the same as Hanes, as well at^ Het^lia. 
Procopiu5, speaking of the sacred fire of the Persians, says expressly, that it was the 
very same which in aftertimes the Romans worshipped, and called the fire of Hestia, 
or Vesta. ''^''^ITonO EOTL TO TR'Q, OTfQ ^EOTiaV EKiXAotATO, Krtl tatpoVTO EV 
TOIC IXTTCQOIC XQOVOLv; PtOfJClLDl. This is farlher proved from a well known verse 
in Ovid. 

l^^lNec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam iiitelligeflammam. 

Hvde renders the term after Kfcmpfer, [sta: but it was more commonlv expressed 
Esta, and Asia. The Deitv was also stvled Astachan, which as a masculine signified 

Sol Dominus. sive Vulcanus Rex. This we may infer from a province in Parlhia, 
remarkable for eruptions of fire, which was called l'''^^' A sta -can a, rendered by the 
Romans Astacene, the region of the God of fire. The island Delos was famous for the 
worship of the sun: and we learn from Callimachus, that there were traditions of 
subterraneous fires bursting forth in many parts of iL 

'''^^ic&LiKOc; cmav KcnrcoAftoQ £n€i -nnQiKaiEO tiuql 

LTpon this account it was called "'''^IPirpile' and by the same poet Histia, and Hestia, 
similar to the name above. l^'^'IoTU"], O? vrpti'V' fUfOTlf]. The aniieni Scythe were 
worshippers of fire: and Herodotus describes them as devoted to Histia'^'-" L 

L\iJ:(JKO\TtXC l0Tll"]V [lEY [ioAlCTZa. From hence, 1 think, we may know for certain 
the purport of the term Istachar, which was a name given to the grand Pureion in 
Chusistan from the Deity there worshipped. It stands near the bottom of the hills with 
the caverns in a widelv-eslended plain; which I make no doubt is the celebrated plain 
of the magi menhoned above bv Clemens. We may from these data venture to 
correct a mistake in Maximus Tyrius* who in speaking of fire-worship among the 
Persians, says, that it was attended with acclamations, in which they invited the 
Deity to take his repastl'^'-L ITl-JQ, bcOTifJISX, fO^Lf . What he renders faQlt, was 
undoubtedly EoTL£. Hestie. the name of the God of fire. The address was, Q FltiQy 
&E07I0Tfl, EOTIE: O mighty Lord of fire, Hestius: which is changed to O Fire, come, 
and feed. 

The island Cyprus was of old called '^^^terasds, and Cerastia; and had a city of the 
same name. This city was more known bv the name of Amathus: and mention is 
made of cruel rites practised in its '^^^'temple. As long as the former name prevailed, 
the inhabitants were styled Cerastjr. They were more particularly the priests who 
were so denominated; and who were at last extirpated for their cruelty. The poets 
imagining that the term Cerastjc related to a horn, fabled that they were turned into 
bulls. 

17051 ^ique |]|q5 gemino quondam quibus aspera cornu 
Frons erat. unde etiam nomen traxere Cerastic. 

There was a city of the same name in Eubcca. expressed Caryslus. where the stone 
l^'-^'Asbestus was found. Of this thev made a kind of cloth, which was supposed to be 
proof against fire, and to be cleansed by that element. The purport of Ehe name is 
plains and the natural history of the place affords us a reason why it was imposed. 
For [his we are obliged [o Solinus. who calls the city with [he Grecian termination, 
Carvstos^ and says, that it was noted for its hot streams: '^'"'Carystos aquas calentes 
habet, quas EAAoTTLflc; vocant. We may therefore be assured, that it was called Car- 



ystus from the Deily of fire, lo whom aU hot founlains were sacred. Ellopia is a 
compound of El Ope, Sol Python, anolher name of the same Deitv. Carvslus, 
CeraElis, Cerasla, are all of the same purport: [hey betoken a place, or temple of 
AstuE, or Asta, the God of fire. Cerasia in Ihe feminine is expressly the same, only 
reversed, as Aslachar in Chusistan. Some places had the same term in the 
composition of their names, which was joined with Kur: and they were named in 
honour of the Sun, styled Kitqcx^. Curos. He was worshipped all over Syria: and one 

large province was hence named Curesta, and Curesllca^ from Klq EoTOsi Sol 
Hesiius. 

In Cappadocla were many Puralheia; and the people followed ihe same manner of 
worship, as was practised in Persis. The riles which prevailed, may be inferred from 
the names of places, as well as from the history of Ihe country. One city seems lo 
have been denominaled from its tutelary Deitv, and called Caslabala. This is a plain 
compound of Ca-Asu-Bala, ihe place or temple of Asia Bala: the same Deily, as bv 
Ihe Syrians was called Baaltis. Asia Bala was the Goddess of fire: and Ihe same 
customs prevailed here as at Feronia in Latium. The female atlendanls in the temple 
used to walk with Ihejr feel bare over burning ''^'coals. 

Such IS the nature of the temple named Istachar; and of the caverns in the mountains 
of Chusislan. They were sacred lo Milhras, and were made use of for his rites. Some 
make a distinction between Mithras, Milhres, and Mithra: but they were all the same 
Deity, Ihe '^^'Sun, esteemed the chief God of the Persians. In these gloomy recesses 
people who were to be initialed, were confined for a long season in the dark, and 
totally secluded from all company. During this appointed term Ihey under'Aent, as 
some sav, eighty kinds of trials, or tortures, by way of expiation. '-""iMithra apud 
Persas Sol esse exislimatur; nemo vero ejus sacris initiari potest, nisi per aliquot 
suppliciarum gradus transient. Sum tormenlorum ij Ixxs gradus, parti m 
inlensiores. — Ita demum, exhauslis omnibus lormentis, sacris imbuunlur. Many '^"1 
died in the trial: and those who survived were often so crazed and shaken in their 
intellects, that they never returned to their former stale of mind. 

Some traces of this kind of penance may be still perceived in the east, where the 
followers of Mahomet have been found to adopt it. In the history given by Hanway 
of the Persian monarch, Mir Maghmud, we have an account of a process similar lo 
that above, which this prince thought proper to undergo. He was of a sour and cruel 
disposition, and had been greallv dejected in his spirits; on which account he wanted 
lo obtain some light and assistance from heaven. ^^'-^With this inteiil Maghmud 
miderfook to perjbrm the spitilua! exercises which the Indian Makoniniedans, who 
are more addicted to them than those of other countries, have introduced into 
Kandahar. This superstitious practice is observed by shultitig themselves np fonrfeen 
OF fifteen days in a place where no light eutets. The only noiiiishment ihev take is a 
little bread and water at sitn-set. During this retreat ihev emp/oy theii time in 
repeating incessantly, with a strong guttural ^'oice, the word Hou, by which ihev 
denote one of the attributes of the Deily. These con tin uat cries, and the agitations of 
the body with which thev were attended, natiiial/v unhinge the whole frame. When bv 
fasting and darkness the brain is distempered, they fancy thev see spectres and hear 
voices. Thus they take pains to confitni the distemper which puts them upon such 
trials. 

Such was Ihe painful exercise which Maghmud undertook in Janua/y this year: and 
for this purpose he chose a subterraneous vauH. In the beginning of the next month, 
when tie came forth, he was so pale, disfigured^ and emaciated, that they hardlv 
knew him. But this was not the worst effect of his devotion. Solitude, often dangerous 
lo a melancholy luni of thought, had, under the circumstances of his inquietude, and 
the strangeness of his penance^ impaired his reason. He became restless and 
suspicious, often starting. — In one of these fits he determined lo put lo death the 
whole family of his predecessor, Sha Hussein; among whom were several brothers, 



ihree uncles, and seven nephews, besides thai prince's children. All ihese, in number 
above an hundred, the tyranL cul to pieces with his own hand in the palace yard, 
where thev were assembled for Ihat bloody purpose. Two small children only 
escaped by [he intervention of their father, who was wounded in endeavouring io 
screen [hem. 




PI. Ill, Petra, Mithra or Temple of Mithras from ThevenoL 

Part 2, 



The reverence paid Io caves and gro[los arose from a notion that they were a 
representalion of [he ''"'world; and Lhj[ the chief Deity whom the Persians 
worshipped proceeded from a cave. Such was the tradition which they had received, 
and which contained in it matter of importiince. Porphyry attributes the original of 
the custom to Zoroaster, whoever Zoroaster mav have been; and says, that he first 
consecrated a natural cavern in Persis to Mithras, the creator and father of all things. 
He was followed in this practice by others, who dedicated to the Deity places of this 
'^'"''nature: either such as were originallv hollowed by nature, or made so by the art of 
man. Those, of which we have specimens exhibited by the writers above, were 
probably enriched and ornamented by the Achaimenidsr of Persis. who succeeded to 
the throne of Cyrus. They are modern, if compared with the first introduction of the 



worship; yet of high antiquitv in respect to us. They are noble relics of Persic 
architecture, and afford us matter of great cariosity. 



OF THE 

OMPHI, 

AND OF 

THE WORSHIP UPON HIGH PLACES. 

The term Omphi is of great antiquity, and denotes an oracular influence, by which 
people obtained an insight into the secrets of futurity. [ have taken notice with ivhat 
reverence men in the First ages repaired to rocks and caverns, as to places of 
particular sanctity. Here diey thought that the Deit"v would most likely disclose 
himself either by a voice, or a dreani, or some other pricternatuiTil token. Many, for 
the same purpose, worshipped upon hills, and on the tops of high mountains; 
imagining that they hereby obtained a nearer communication with heaven. Hence we 
read, as far back as the davs of Moses, concerning the high places in '^'^'Canaan. 
And, under the kings of Israel and Judah, that the people made iheir ojfenn^s in lii^h 
places. We are particularly told of Pekah, the son of Remaliah, that Ire walked in the 
way of the '^'*' kings of Israel- yea. and made his sons to pass thyoiigh the fire, 
accotding to the abominatiotis oj the heathen — and he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places, and on the hUfs, and under every green ttee. And many times 
when a reformation was introduced under some of the wiser and better princes, it is 
stiU lamented by the sacred writer, that 1^'^' die high places were not taken away: the 
people stU! offered, and burnt incense on the high places. It is observable, when the 
ting of Moab wanted to obtain an answer from God, that he took Balaam the 
prophet, and brought hiin to the '''^'high places of Baal. And, finding tJiat he could 
not obtain his purpose there, he carried him into the Field of Zophim unto the top of 
Pisgah; and from thence he again removed him to the top of Peor. In all these places 
he erected seven altars, and offered a bitlhick and a rant on eveiy^'^'^^ altar. [l is said 
of Orpheus, that he went with some of his disciples to meet Theiodamas, the son of 
Priam, and to partake in a sacrifice which he every year offered upon the summit of a 
high'^-'^l mountain. We are told bv Strabo. that the Persians alwavs performed their 

worship upon hiiis''-'J. rifQcTai TOLVLv ayaA[mTa Kai ^a^\iOi'Q ovx i&qiovt:iil" 
©LJOutTL fiE Ev uv|.^^V^^' TOTitii, TO\' ouQayov i"]yot;^J£\'oi Awl 

The people of Cappadocia and Pontus observed the like method of worship: and, of 
all sacrifices, wherever exhibited upon high places, none, perhaps, ever equalled in 
magnificence that which was offered by Mithndates upon his war with the Romans. 
He followed the Persic modes of worship, as well as the mixed rites of the Chaldeans 
and Svrians. Hence he chose one of the highest mountains in his dominions: upon 
the top of which he reared an immense pile, equal in size to the summit on which it 

stood: and there he sacrificed to the God of armies — '^--'E9u£ Tfj) ETQtXTKi^ An 

7iaTQLO\' GlXJiaVV ETIlOQOt^; lH|l"],^Oti KOQLXpl"]V fiEL^OVft oAArjV £7ILTL9f L;. The 
pile was raised by his vassal princes: and the offerings, besides those customarv, 
were wine, honey, oil, and every species of aromatics. The fire is said to have been 
perceived at the distance of near a thousand stadia. The Roman poet makes his hero 
choose a like situation for a temple which he erected to Venus; and for the grove 
which he dedicated to the manes of his father. 

l?-ilTuni vlcina astris Ericino in vertice sedes 



Fundatur Vcneri Idalix: tumuloque Sacerdos, 
Elilucus, late sacer, additiir Anchiseo. 

In Japiin moil of their leniples al this day are constructed upon eminences; and often 
upon the ascent of hi°:h mountains. They are all, '^""''says Karmpfer, mosi sweetly 
seated: A curious view of Lhe adjacent country, a spring and rivulet of clear water, 
and the neighbourhood of a grove with pleasant walks, being the necessary 
qualifications of those spots of ground where these holy structure? are to be built: for 
they say that the Gods are extremely delighted with such high and pleasant places. 

This practice in early times was almost universal; and every '^-'Jmountain was 
esteemed holy. The people, who prosecuted this method of worship, enjoyed a 
soothing infatuation, which flattered [he gloom of superstition. The eminences to 
which they retired were lonely, and silent; and seemed to be happily circumstanced 
for contemplation and prayer. They, who frequented them, were raised above the 
lower world; and fancied that [hey were brought into the vicinity of the powers of the 
a]T. and of the Deity who resided in the higher regions. Bu[ [he chief excellence for 
which they were frequen[ed, was the Omphi, expressed OUQI"] by the Greeks, and 
interpreted '^-^'0EL£l kAt]&(OV. vox diyina, being esteemed a particular revelation 
from heaven. In short, they were looked upon as the peculiar places where God 
delivered his oracles. Hermjcus in Plutarch expresses this term Of-KJ^u:. omphis; and 
savs, that it was the name of an Egyptian Deity: and he interprets i[, I know no[ for 
what reason, l^-' 'eue^'E Tl"]C. The word [ruly rendered was Omphi or Amphi. the 
oracle of Ham; who, according to the Egyptian theology, was the same as die Sun, or 
Osiris. He was likewise revered as the chief Deity by the Chaldeans; and by most 
nations in [he east. He was styled both Ham, and Cham: and his oracles both Omphi 
and Ompi. In consequence of this, the mountains where they were supposed to be 
delivered, came to be denomina[ed Har-al-Ompi; which al-ompi by the Greeks was 

changed to OAt.i|-i.7TOC Olympus; and the mountain was called OQCV; OAuf-J.7TOt.i. 
There were many of [his name. The Scholiast upon Apollonius reckons up l^-^'six: 
but there were cerlainlv more, besides a variety of places styled upon [he same 
account '^-'''Olympian. They were all looked upon to be prophetic: and supposed to 
be the residence of the chief Deity, under whatever denomination he was specified, 
which was generally the God of light. For these oracles no place was of more repute 
than [he hill at Delphi, called Omphi-EL or the oracle of the Sun. But the Greeks, 
who changed Al-omphi [o Olympus, perverted these terms in a manner still more 
strange; for finding them somewhat similar in sound to a word in their own language, 
their caprice immediately led them to think of omf^ClAcx;, a naveU which they 
substituted for the original word. This they did uniformly in all parts of the world: 
and always invented some story to countenance [heir mistake. Hence, whenever we 
meet with an idle account of a navel, we may be prettv sure that there is some 
allusion to an oracle. In respect to Delphi, they presumed that it was the umbilicus, 
or centre of [he whole earth. The poets gave into this notion without any difficulty; 

Sophocles calls it '■■'"'[JEOD[Jd\xAtX T^^c }-U.\\'T£U.X. and Euripides avers that it was 

the precise centre of the ear[h: 

I"' OvTCit: f.tcoo\' o|j<j)aAov yog 

Ooii3oi.' KtTTEXEl ^[iOZ. 

Livy, the historian, does not scruple to accede to this notion, and to call it 1^*-' 
umbilicum orbis terrarum. Strabo speaks of it in this light, but with some hesi[a[ion. 
i^"iTr]c BVltifxx: ev ^jectlii FIQE eotl ti>: oiif-iuacniL;— ENOMIE0H ^l"] kul 

OlKOUfJEVrjC" Kai eXOAEOaV TI7; 1^7; OMOAi\ON. Varro very sensibly lefutes 
this idle notion in some l^'^l strictures upon a passage in the poet Manilius to the 
purpose above. 



O, sancte Apollo, 
Qui umbilicum ceriuni teirorum obtine^. 

Upon which he makes this remark: Umbilicum diclum aiunt ab umbilico nostro, 
quod is medius locus sil lerrarum, ut umbilicus m nobis: quod ulrumque est falsum. 
Neque hie locus lerrarum esl medius' neque nosier umbilicus est hominis medius. 
Epimenides long before had said the same: 



[li5 



'OiTTE yag r\v ya\r\c, [ieooc, Q\i(pixADC,, olj&e GoAaaorjc;, 



But supposing that this nanie and character had some relation lo Delphi, how are we 
Id account for other places being called after this manner? Thev could not all be 
umbilical: the earth cannot be supposed lo have different centres: nor could the 
places thus named be always so situated, as to be central in respect to the nation, or 
the province in which they were included. Writers try to make it out this way: yet 
they do not seem satisfied with the process. The contradictory accounts shew the 
absurdifv of the notion. It was a term borrowed from Egypt, which was itself an 
Omphalian region. Horus Apollo not knowing the meaning of this has made Egypt 
the centre of the earth: l^^^'IAqi.TTnaiV '^T] f^EOT] Tl").: OLKOt.J^Ji:\T]C. Pausanias 
mentions an Omphalus in the Peloponnesus, which was said to have been the middle 
of that country. He seems however to doubt of this circumstance, as he 'Aell mayl^''L 
Oil -aooQCC &f EGTtv 6 KoAoiif-iEVOc; O^^jxxAol; ricAoTtovATjaoii be 7aJ07]g 

fltOOV, £L &!"] Xa OVTa CIQl"]KaaL Al no gieal distance is a place called the 
Oinphalui. or nave}- which is ihe centre of the whole Peloponnesus, if the peopte 
here telf us the truth. At Enua in '^^^'Sicily was au Omphalus: and the island of 
Calypso is represented by Homer as the umbilicus of the sea. The Goddess resided — 
l^'^Nr]iJtO fV OfJCJ^LQUTi;] oGl t' O^ifpaAoZ tori GoAaODTjL;, The ^tolians were 
styled umbilical; and looked upon themselves as ihe central people in Greece, like 
those of Delphi. But this notion was void of all truth in every instance which has 
been produced: and arose from a wrong interprelalion of antient terms. What the 
Grecians styled Omphalus was certainly Ompha-El. the same as Al-Ompha; and 
related to the oracle of Ham or the Sun; and these temples were Prut;ineiii. and 
Puratheia, with a lumulus or high altar, where the rites of fire were in antient times 
performed. As a proof of this etymology most of the places styled Olympian, or 
Omphalian. will be found to have a reference to an oracle. Epirus was celebrated for 
the oracle at Dodona: and we learn from the antient poet, Reianus, that the natives 
were of old called Omphalians: 

l^*IIiJVTf ^aQallaLOl,KO:La^l)^iOV£L;O^I(jJaAL^]ElS■ 
There was an Omphalia in Elis; and here too was an oracle mentioned by ''"'^'Pindar 
and Strabo: I^^-ITt]V &E £7IL<|xiVELa\' E(7XE\' (f] OAlifiTIUl) eL CfQXy\^ ^^^ 'TO 
f-lflVTELOV TOli OAlifJ7ILOt.i AlOZ. The place derived nil its litstre origui ally from the 
oracular temple of Olympian Jove. In this province was an antient city ''""lAlphira: 
and a grove of Artemis '■'"'^lAlpheionia, and the whole was watered by the sacred 
river Alpheus. All these are derived from El, the prophetic Deily. the Sun; and more 
immediately from his oracle, Alphi. The Greeks deduced every place from some 
personage: and Plutarch accordingly makes Alpheus'^"^^' — Etc; TfilV TO yEVOs rtcb' 

tiAlOU KtlTfl'V'OVTd^V, one of those who derived their race from the Sun. The term 
Alphi, from whence the Greeks formed Alphira, Alpheionia, and Alpheiis, is in 
acceptation the same as Amphi. For Ham being by his posterity esteemed the Sun, or 
El; and likewise Or, the same as Orus; his oracles were in consequence styled not 
only Amphi, and Omphi, but Alphi, Elphi. Orphi, Urphi. 



I have taken notice of several cities called Omphalian, jnd have obser\'ed, [hat ihev 
generally had oracular leniples: bul by the GreekE [hey were universally supposed io 
have been denomina[ed from a navel. There wai a place called '^"'^'Oniphalian in 
Thesialy: and another in Crete, which had a celebrated '^"''bracle. It is probably the 
same tha[ is mentioned by Strabo, as being upon mounl Ida, where was the citv 
ELorus. Diodonis speaks of ihis oracle, named Omphalian; bul supposes that the true 

name was Of-Hj'CjAOs, omphalus: and says, thai it was so called (strange to tell) 
because Jupiter, when he was a child, lost his navel here, which dropped into the 

river Triton: "^"IAtiO TOimX' TOTf Oi;|Ji3avnX>; 0|-[dW/\OV 7lQOCJtr/OQfi;9T]VaL 
TO Xf'-^I-CA'' /™"' ff''^ accident the place had the name of Omphahis, or the navel. 
Callimachus in his hymn to Jupiter dwells upon ihis circumstance: 

l^-'^lElTTE 0CVaC ATIeAeLTIEV ETIV KvfilCTCTOLO (b£QOlX7l> 

Zfu TiaiEQ, 1] Niifjtjji") o£ (0£vnL b' Eua\' fyyiiGL 
Kvtixnooi') 

ToirUHKL TOL TIUJL, Al1L(JOV, flTl' OfJtJXXAoC, f VGCV tKtlVO 
O^JQtxAlOV |-[£T£7IELTtX 7IE&OV KOAeOEXJI KliOtil\'Es. 

Who would imagine, that one of the wisest nations tha[ ever existed could rest 
satisfied with such idle figments: and how can we account for these illusions, which 
overspread the brigh[esl minds? We see knowing and e:tperienced people invenling 
the most childish tales; lovers of science adopting them; and they are finally recorded 
by the grave historian; all which would not appear credible, had we not these 
evidences so immediately transmitted from them. And it is to be observed that ihis 
blindness is only in regard [o their religion; and to their my[hologVs which was 
grounded thereupon. In aJl other respects thev were [he wisest of the sons of men. 

We meet in history with other places styled Omphalian. The temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was esteemed of the highest antiquity, and we are informed that there was 
an omphalus here; and [hat the Deitv was worshipped under the form of a navel. 
Quintus Curlius, who copied his history from the Greeks, gives us in the life of 
Alexander the following strange account, which he has embellished with some 
colouring of his own. ''^^d, quod pro Deo colitur, non eandem effigiem habebat, 
quam vulgo Diis Artifices accommodarunt. Umhiiko maxime similis est habitus, 
smaragdo, et gemmis, coagmenta[us. Hunc, cum responsum pelitur, navigio aurato 
gestant Sacerdotes, multis argenteis patetis ab utroque navigii latere pendentibus. 
The whole of this is an abuse of terms, which the author did not understand, and has 
totally misapplied. One would imagine that so improbable a story, as that of an 
umbilical Deity with his silver basons, though patched up with gold and emeralds, 
would have confuted itself. Yet Scholtus in his notes upon Curtius has been taken 
with this motly description; and in opposition to all good history, thinks [hat this idle 
story of a navel relates to the compass. Hyde loo has adopted this notion: and 
proceeds to shew how each circumstance may be made [o agree with the properties 
of the magnet. '^^''llla nempe Jovis efFigies videtur semiglobulare quiddam, uti est 
compassus marinus. forma umbilici librarii, seu umbonis. tanquam EvGeov 
quod dam adoratum, propter ejusdem divinum auxilium: utpote in quo index 
magneticus erat sicut intus exislens quidam deus, navigiorum cursum in medio 
jcquore dirigens. These learned men were endued with a ready fai[h: and not onlv 
acquiesce in what they have been told, but contribute largely to establish the mistake. 
The true history is this. Most places in which was the supposed oracle of a Deity, the 
Grecians, as 1 have before mentioned, styled Olympus, Olvmpia, and Olympiaca: or 
else Omphale, and Omphalia, and the province Xti^l-OV OudX-lAlOV. These terms 
were thought to relate to a navel: but, if such an interpretation could have been made 
to correspond with the history of any one place, yet that history could not have been 



reiterated; nor could places so widely distant bflve all had the same reference. What 
was terminated 0[Ji|xiAOs '^'is I'^-'Oniph-EI, Ihe oracle of God, the seat of divine 
influence; and Al-Oniphi was a name given to mountains and eminences upon the 
same account. An oracle was given lo Pelias in Thessaly; and whence did i I proceed? 
from the well wooded omphalus of his molher Earlh. 

riiiKiv'i:!^ ^unxcii^Ja Gc^fo 
Evt^vbQoio Q(]Q^' [iaTCQO^.— 

In other words, it proceeded from [he stately grove of Hestia, where stood an 

oracular [emple. 

In respect lo ihe omphalus of Ammon, which Curtius has Iranslated umbilicus, and 
garnished wilh gold and jewels, the whole arises from a mislake in lerms, as in the 
many instances before. [l was Omphi El. Ihe oracle of Ham, or ihe Sun: and the 
shrine, from whence it was supposed lo proceed, was carried in a boaL The Palerir, 
represented as so manv silver basons, were in reality [he inlerpreters of [he oracle. 
They were the priesls. who in the sacred processions walked on each side, and 
supported bolh [he image and Ihe boat in which it was earned. They are said lo have 
been eightv in number; and thev prelended lo bear ihe Deily about, jusi as ihey were 
by the divine impulse direcled. The God, says ■'^"'^Diodorus Siculus, is canied about 
in a siiip of gold by eighty of hii ptiests. They bear iriitt upon their ilroulden, and 
pursue dteir way by insliiicl. just as the divine automaton chances to direct them. 
These persons, who thus officialed, were probably Ihe same as [he Pelipharjc of the 
an[ien[ Egvplians. bu[ were called Pateric bv the Greeks. It was a name, and office, 
by which [he priesls of Delphi, and of many olher places beiiides those m Egvpl, 
were distinguished: and Ihe term always related lo oracular inlerprelalion. Hence 
Bocharl describes these priests, and [heir function, very jusliv. ''"''^'Palercc Sacerdotes 
Apollinis, oraculorum inlerpreles. Palor, or Fetor, was an Egyptian word: and Moses 
speaking of Joseph, and the dreams of Pharaoh, more ihan once makes use of it in 
Ihe sense above. [I occurs Genesis, c. 4L v. S. — v. 13. and manifestly alludes lo an 
inlerpretalion of that divine intercourse, which the Egyplians stvled Omphi. This was 
communica[ed to Pharaoh by a dream: for the Omphi was esteemed nol onlv a verbal 
response, bul also an intimation by ''^'''dreams — O^EtjJT], 4^^] Geui, Gtlfl 

KAll^yjiV— OVflQOti (jXXVTnaf-JtTTfl. Hesychius. So it likewise occurs in Eusebius; 
who quotes a passage from the oracles of Hecate, wherein the Gods are represented, 
as insensibly wafted through the air like an Omphean vision. 

'^'^''Totx:^;: f-Jfcroi^ f-Jtaaxoiaiv f 7i£p.p£[3tTf,Tns af^xaic 
Noocjji TiLcog Geidio riANOMOE.^ \]vk' OXEtTOYE. 

These Omphean visions were explained by Joseph: he interpreted the dreams of 
Pharaoh: wherefore the tide of Palor is reckoned by [he Rabbintr among the names of 
Joseph. There is thought to be ihe same allusion to divine interpretation in the name 

of theaposlle Peler: ncxgcc, 6 ETIlAtXi^V, 6 fTIiyiVtiXTKa^V.Hesych. Pelrus HebrECO 
sermone agnoscens notat Arator. From ihese examples we may, [ think, learn that 
the priest was styled Pelor, and Pator; and that it was [he place, which properly was 
called Pa[ora. The Colossal slalue of Memnon in the Thebais was a Palora, or 
oracular image. There are many inscriptions upon different parts of it; which were 
copied by Dr. Pocock-^-^', and are lo be seen in the first volume of his travels. Thev 
are all of late dale in comparison of the statue itself; the antiquitv of which is verv 
great. One of these inscriptions is particular, and relates to the Omphi, which seems 
lo have frightened away some illndisposed people in an attempt lo deface the image: 



I^^IElKOVa Atiipi"]TI"]Q£C f ALi|JT]VaVT' OTl b\£XV 

9f lOxaTOU VUKTtOQ 0|J(pl"]V fTTLMf fiX'OV'Os I1/\60V. 

One of the most famous omcles of Apollo was Id Lycia: and in consequence of it the 
place was named Paiara. Patrn in Achaia was of tlie same purport. I should ima°jne, 
Ihat ihe place where Balaam [he false I'^^'prophet resided, was of the same nature: 
and thai by Pethor and Pethora was mean) a place of inlerprelalion, or oracular 
leniple. There was probably a college of priests; such as are mentioned Id have 
exisled among the Amonians; of whom Balaam had been bv the king of Moab 
appointed chief Pelora. or priest. El seems to have been [he celebraled place in 
Arabia, famous in after times for the worship of Alilat, and called by the Romans '^'''1 
Petra. 

The custom of carrying the Deity in a shrine, placed in a boat« and supported by 
priests, was in use among the Egyptians, as well as the '^''-1 Ammonites. It is a 
circumstance which deserves our notice' as it appears [o be very antient, and had 
doubtless a mysterious allusion. We have three curious examples of it among 1^^-' 
Bishop Pocock's valuable specimens of anbquitv, which he collected in [hose parts. 
He met with them at Luxorein, or '^'^'Lucorein, near Carnac, in the Thebais; but 
mentions not what they relate to: nor do I know of any writer who has at[ended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur[Lus, and Diodorus, are wonderfuUv 
illustrated by these representations from Egvpt. It is plain [hat they all relate to the 
same religious ceremony, and verv happily concur to explain each other. It may be 
worth observing, that the originals whence these copies were taken are of the highest 
antiquity: and, probably, the mos[ earlv specimens of sculpture in [he world. 
Diodorus mentions tha[ the shrine of Ammon had eighty persons [o attend it: but Dr. 
Pocock, when he look [hese copies, had not lime to be precisely accurate in this 
article. In his specimens the greatest number of attendants are twentv: eighteen 
support the boa[, and one precedes with a kind of sceptre; ano[her brings up the rear, 
having in his hand a rod, or staff, which bad undoubtediv a mvstic aJlusion. The 
whole seems to have been emblematical; and it will be hereafter shewn, [hat it 
related to a great preservation, which was most religiously recorded, and became the 
principal subject of all their mysteries. The person in the shrine was their chief 
ancestor, and the whole process was a memorial of the deluge; the history of which 
mus[ have been pret[y recent when these works were executed in Egypt. 




Pi. IV. The Ship oflsis Biprorti with an Ark. 




ship oflsts and Image. From Pocock^s Accoiinf of Egypt PL 
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From the shrines of Amon abovemcntioned we may derive Ihe history of all oracles; 
which, from the Deity by whom they were supposed to be uttered, were called 
Omphi and Amphi, as [ have shewn: also, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi, from El, and 
Orus. The Greeks jdhered religiouslv to aniient terms, however obsolete and 
unintelhgible. Thev retained the name of Amphi. though they knew not the meaning: 
for it was antiquated before they had letters. That it originally related to oracular 
revelation is plain from its being always found annexed to the names of places 
famous on that account; and from its occurring in the names of men, renowned as 
priests and augurs, and supposed to have been gifted with a degree of 
foreknowledge. We read of Amphiaraus, Amphilocus, Amphi machus, persons 
represented as under particular divine inlluence, and interpreters of the will of the 
Gods. Amphion, Lhough degraded to a harper, was Amphi-On, the oracle of Apollo, 
Ihe Sun: and there was a temple, one of the antient iiTTrtlGQtX- dedicated to him and 
Zethus, as we may read in Pausanias. Mopsus, the diviner, is stvled Af-J.7Tt.'KI&f]s;, 
Ampucides; which is not a patronymic, but a dtle of the oracular Deitv. 

MLl\*UOCRA'at^^ OV yOQ TL; aTtOTDOTllT] QavcXTOto. 

Idmon, the reputed son of Abas, was a prophet, as well as Mopsus: he was favoured 
with the divine Omphe. and, like the former, styled Ampucides. 

i^i^iEvGrt \i^^ avua naQEUx^ HOTntjjGioGtiL&ixD qxirrnL;, 

What his attainments were, the Poet mentions in another place. 



I'^^'Ac tot' ApavToc nnic voGcm T]Ai.i9i: xaQTcgo; Ifjpcjv, 
Tov q' iTTtOKToaa^^VT] tckcv AtxoA^lcvi avnKri 
A|-iPQOcn.o\' TioQix Kiya ocqetqioz A\i\ayE\Qa, 
TtLi xai MANTOEYNJiN etioqe, mi GftTdxTtov 



OMOHN. 

To .siiy ihe Irulh, ihese supposed prophet.s were Deities, lo whom temples were 
consecraled under Ihese names; or. lo speak more properly. Ihey were all titles, 
which related lo one God, ihe Sun. That Ihey were reputed Deities, is plain, from 
nmny accounls. Dion Cassius speaks of A|J<blA0X0V XQ'T^'^IQ'-OV: and the three 
principal oracles mentioned by Justin Martyr are '''^^'ui'WTEtiT — AutblAoXPl-^ 
AojfitOVl"};;, Kai rTt-^OUc;. We have a similar account from Clemens Alexandnnus. 
i^^iALT]yr]aaL i']|-J.lv xai Tr]g O/Wi'jc |jav^Livi"]c, f.iaAAo\' be ^viKi^^ to 
axQ^jTia x^^oT\jyu.\ TO\' KAiipio\v xov Flt^iov, to\' AfJipuxQECii, to\' 

Au(ptAo\0\'. The Aniphictuons were originally prophetic personages, who attended 
at the temple at Delphi. Hesychius observes: Af-ftj^LKUJOVEC;— TICQIOIKOL Ae/VjXtlV, 

7TlV\Lr]'0Qftl, L£QOLJ.vr]iJOVfi^. Minerva, heavenlv wisdom, is bv Lycophron stvled 

l^^'Amphira; which is a compound of Amphi-Ur, Uie divine influence, or oracle of 
Orus. Of this name there was a city near Olvmpia in Elis: for many places were in 
this manner denominated, on account of their being esteemed [he seat of prophecy, 
fn Phocis was the city Hyampolis: and close to it '"'I Amphissa, famous for the 
oracle of an unknown Goddess, the daughter of Macaria. Amphrysus, in Bccotia, was 
much famed for the influence of 1^^-' Apollo; and Amphimallus, in Crete, was well 
known for its I'^'l oracle. Amphiclea, in '^'"'l Phocis. had Dionusus for its guardian 
Deity, whose orgies were there celebrated: and whose shrine was oracular. 

I imagine that this sacred influence, under the name of Amphi, is often alluded to in 
the exordia of Poets, especially by [he writers in Dithyrambic measure, when they 
address Apollo. Taken in its usual sense (flf-KJ^l circum} the word has no meaning: 

and there is o[herwise no accounting for its being chosen above aJl others in the 
language to begin hymns of praise to this Deity, who was the principal God of 
prophecy. We have one instance of it in [he Nubes of Aristophanes: 

YlI'LKCQirca TiCTQtXV. 

Periander is mentioned as beginning a hymn with a like exordium: ALuhLUOl OVQlC, 

nVrtKTfl: And Terpander has nearly the same words: l^^*IA[-i(j)l fJOl rtliGlC tlVtlKG' 

tKATTipoAOV. Apollo was so frequently called Aud^L L\VL\£.- that it was in a manner 

looked upon as a necessary proo:emium. Suidas observes. Af-fcbLflVClKTlL,f LV TO 

TSDOOl^iaLflV; And Hesychius. AyiCpWlvaKTa, aQ'X)^ ^'O^iOl' Ki6aOfi^iKOU^ 
Much the same is told us in the Scholia upon [he passage above from Aristophanes: 

^^■iMifjfiTai fif (AQiDToqxxvi"};) Tov Ai9LX?LTpPtin' xa TigooLfiia" au^'exo-^ 
yaQ XQ^'vxai xaLTi;] AcLev bvj a^iavaycta:; anot.^ Kti/Xot-xri. However, none 

of these writers iDforra us why this word was so particularly used; nor tell us what 
was its purport. In the short hymns ascribed to Homer this term is industriously 
retained: and the persons who composed them have endeavoured to make sense of it, 
by adopting it according to the common accepla[ion. 

A|-«|)i fjoi EgfJEiao (jjiAov yovov ewetie, Movua. 
Af.ioi AiouKoixxiiv tAiKCir/tiftf c eovtfTf, Moiy%i:L. 

A^9l Alii'Vt.OOli I^tf-Jf/Xl"):: EQ\K\.tiEOZ iiiov 
These hymns were of late date, long after Homer; and were introduced in Ionia, and 



fllso ia Cyprus and Phenicia, when ihe Grecians were in possession of those parts. 
Thev were used in the room of the antienl hymn?, which were not understood by the 
new inhabitants. One of them is confessedly addressed to the Goddess called Venu? 
Ourania, in Cyprus; and was designed to be sung by the priest of that Goddess upon 
Ihe stated festivals at Salamis. 

i^^i totQE, 0£a, Ijx\A^LVog niKTi^i£VT]g ^e&eoijoi::?, 
Kai Tiaury; KuriQOV &cx; b' I^qoeooov ao\b\^', 
AutoQ iTfic Knv oc to KaiaAAr]Q ^vrjaofj' aotfji};. 

We may perceive, from what has been said, that the word Amphi wa5 a term of long 
standing, the sense of which was no longer understood: yet the sound was retained 
by the Greeks, and used for a customary exclamation. In respect to the more antient 
exordia above quoted, especially that of Terpander, I take the words to be an 
imitation, rather than a translation, of a hymn sung at Delphi in the antient Amonian 
language; Ihe sound of which has been copied, rather than the sense, and adapted to 
modern terms of a different meaning. [ make no doubt but that there were many 
antient hymns preserved in those oracular temples, which were for a long lime 
retained, and sung, when their meaning was yery imperfectly known. They were, for 
the most part, composed in praise of Ham. or the Sun: and were sung by the 
Homerida:. and [jimidx. They were culled after his titles* Ad» Alhyr, Amphi, which 
the Grecians expressed Dithyrambi. They were strains of joy and exultation, attended 
with grand processions: and from the same term, dithyrambus, was derived the 

6qil\u60^ °f l^he Greeks, and the triumphus of the Romans. We are informed that 
triumphs were first instituted by '^^''Bacchus. who was no other than Chus: the 
history, therefore, of the term must be sought for from among the Cuseans. That it 
was made up of tides, is plain, from its being said by Varro to have been a ''^^^name: 
and one that was given by the Amomans among otiier personages to Dionusus: for 
they were not in this point uniform. Diodorus takes notice that it was a name, and 

conferred upon the person spoken of: '^^-l0Qu:i|j.pO\' bc CO^rOV t<A^^a9r]VrtL 
(Imctl: They sav- that one of the titles given to Dionusus was Thriambiis. Ham, in the 
very anttent accounts of Greece, is called lamus, and his priests liimidi. His oracle, 
in consequence of this^ was styled liimphi, and Iambi, which was the same term as 
Amphi. of which we have been treating. From the name Iambi came the measure 

IjUf-lpOs, Iambus, in which oracles were of old delivered. Ham. among the Egyptians, 
was called '^^^'Tithrambo. which is the same name as the Ditherambus of Diodorus. 
There is a remarkable passage in the Scholia upon Pindar concerning Ham, under the 

name of lamus, and also concerning his temple, which is I'epresented as oracular. 1^^' 

MawfLOv i-]v f\' OAii^jTtia, en; aQyj]yty; yf>'ov£v Ja\iiyc„ tx] b\a f^TTLJQaiv 

|-U1VT£ia, 1] Kai [Jf XQL XOU VUV Ol la^ltlXL XQfLlVTaL There wai in Otympia w) 
aiitienl temple, esteemed a famous seal of prophecy, in which lamus is supposed to 
have first presided: a!}d where the wit! of the Deity was made manifest bv the sacred 
fire upon (he altar: this iiind of divination is stiH carried on bv a set of priests, who 
are called lamida'. Ji't^iO^ C(QX}JYO:^ "^^^ 'n reality the Deity; and his attendants were 
1^'^'^ I la mid EC, persons of great power and repute. E^ OO 7TQ\iikA£ itOV Ki\9' 
EAAnvOs y£VOs InfJI^i^V. Pindar, lamus was immortal, and was therefore named 

Xgovf ,^ crii^TiavTL ^tt]q 
AQaviXTOv. 

From hence we may be assured, that he was of old Ihe real Deity of the place. 



I have menlioned, [hal in the sacred proces.sions in early limes Ehe Deitv used Eo be 
carried aboul in a shrine; ivhich circuniElance was always attended with ghouls, and 
exclamations, and the whole was accompanied with a great concourse of people. The 
aniieni Greekt^ styled these celebrities the procession of the I'^^IP'oniphi. and from 

hence were derived the words 7TOfJ.7Tf], and pompa. These originally related to a 
procession of the oracle; but were afterwards made use of to describe any cavalcade 
or show. In the time of Herodotus the word seems in some degree to have retained its 
true meaning, being by him used for the oracular influence. He informs us that 
Amphilutus was a diviner of Acharnan; and that he came to Pisislratus with a 
commission from heaven. By this he induced that pnnce to prosecute a scheme 

which he recommended. '^^^1 I:\T0:Ii9l\ Gfir] TiO^fa^ )lQ£li\LE\'0:; naQiOTaTai 

nflQlOTQaTa: Af-fCJJlAnoc;. — SftJ"] noyira^ is a divine revelation, or commission. 
Ham was the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his oracle, as [ have shewn, was styled 
Omphi: and when particularly spoken of as !he oracle, it was expressed P'omph], and 
P'ompi, the TTOUTiri of the Greeks. Hence Hermes had the name of rtOliTliXliDC,, 
which was misinterpreted the messenger, and conductor: and the Deity was in 
consequence of it made the servant of the Gods, and attendant upon the dead. But 
TTOfJTTrtLOC related properly to divine influence: and TTOf-lTTT] was an oracle. An ox, 
or cow, was by the Amonians esteemed very sacred, and oracular: Cadmus was 
accordingly said to have been directed TTOfJTTl^ [3o(X;. 

i^^iEvGa KLXi EvvnuGi] 7io^J7ii;]pock;,T]v6iA7iQ'\Aciiv 
Q-nauc |jLiVToaiiVT]ai 7tQoi"p|'T]T£iQo:v 6i!oio. 

Many places were from the oracle styled P'ompean: and supposed by the Romans to 
have been so named from Pompeius Magnus; but they were too numerous, and too 
remote to have been denominated from him, or any other Roman. There was indeed 
PompeijT in Campania: but even that was of too high antiquity to have received its 

name from Rome. We read of Pompen among the Pyrenees, Pompion in Athens, 
Pompelon in Spain, Pompeditha in Babylonia, Pomponiana in GauL There were 
some cities in Cilicia and Cappadocia, to which that Roman gave the name of 
Pompeipolis: but upon, inquiry they will be found to have been Zeleian cities, which 
were oracular: go that the Romans only gave a turn to the name in honour of their 
own countryman, by whom these cities were taken. 

Besides the cities styled Pompean, there were pillars named in like manner: which by 
many have been referred to the same person. But they could not have been built by 
him, nor were thev erected to his memory: as I think we may learn from their history. 
There are two of this denomination still remaining at a great distance from each 
other: both which seem to have been raised for a religious purpose. The one stands in 
Egypt at '^^^'Alesandria; the other at the extreme point of the Thracian Bosporus, 
where is a communication between the Propontis and the antient Euxine sea. They 
seem to be of great antiquity, as their basis witnesses at this day: llie shaft and 
superstructure is of later date. The pillar at the Bosporus stands upon one of the 
Cyanean rocks: and its parts, as we may judge from ''^''Wheeler, betray a difference 
in their arra. It was repaired in the time of Augustus: and an inscriplion was added by 
the person who erected the column, and who dedicated the whole to that Emperor. 

I'^-lDIVO. CAESARI. AUGUSTO. 
E.. CL... ANDIDIUS... 

L.FCL. ARGENTO... 

We may learn from the inscription, however mutilated, that this pillar was not the 
work of Pompeius Magnus; nor could it at all relate to his historv: for the time of its 



being rebuilt was bul little removed from the age in which he lived. The original 
work, musl have iherefore been far prior. The pillar in Egypi is doubtless the same 
which was built upon the ruins of a former. b>' Sostratus of Cnidos, before the time 
of Pompeius; so that the name must have been given on another account. The 
inscription is preserved by ''''-'IStrabo. 



rDETPATOL KXIAIOE 

AEHIOANOTE 

eEOE IDTHPEIN 

vnEPTOX 
nAQEZOMENON. 

The narrow streight into the Eusine sea was a passage of difficult navigation. This 
was the reason, that upon each side there were temples and sacred columns erected to 
the Deitv of the country, in order to obtain his assistiince. And there ts room to think, 
that the pillars and obelisks were made use of for beacons, and that everv temple was 
a Pharos. They seem to have been erected at the entrance of harbours; and upon 
eminences along Ehe coasts in most countries. The pillars of Hercules were of [his 
sort, and undoubtedly for the same purpose. They were not built by him: but erected 
to his honour by people who worshipped him, and who were called Herculeans. I^''*' 
EGoc yoQ 7iflAiiLO\' iJ7rt]Q£E to tlQeoBixi xoiotTOUC OQOtv;, KixQanEQ 6l 

R]yLVXDLTr]VOTiyVLME9EaLi:VVTr]Vf7ILTai7TOQ9p:j.'KELfIfVT]V, TlfQl'OV XL. Kfll 

O HeAIiXX); Aq'XD^JEV'OC TILyyOs: aVTlXfLXai TT] XaiTr] OTr]AL&L. For ir was a 
ciislom^ says Slrabo, among The aniienis, to erect this k'md of land-miffks, ntch as the 
piliaf at Rhegiiim, ueat the foot of Italy: which is a kind of towei\ and was laised bv 
the people of Rhegium at the streight whete the passage was to Sicily. Directly 
opposite stood another building of the same sort, called the tower of Peiorsis. Such 
Pillars were by the Iberians styled Herculean, because Ihev were sacred to Hercules; 
under which tide they worshipped Ihe chief Deity. Some of these were near Gades, 
and Onoba'^^^l. Ktxf OvQptXV Ti"J^ Ipi"]QL:\:i;;; others were erected still higher, on the 
coast of Lusitania. This caused an idle dispute between Eratosthenes, Dica^irchus, 
and '^'"^'others, in order to determine which were the genuine pillars of Hercules: as if 
they were not all equally genuine: all denominated from [he Deity of the country. 
Two of the most celebrated stood upon each side of the Mediterranean at the noted 
passage called fretum Gaditanum — KtXTIX TIX IXKQIX TOLi 7IOq9[JOU. That on the 
Mauritanian side was called Abyla. from Ab-EL parens Sol: the other in Iberia had 
Ihe name ofl^'*''' Calpe. This was an obelisk or tower, and a compound of Ca-Alpe, 
and signifies the house, or cavern of the same oracular God: for it was built near a 
cave; and all such recesses were esteemed to be oracular. At places of this sort 
manners used to come on shore to make their offerings; and to inquire about the 
success of their voyage. They more especially resorted to those towers, and pillars, 
which stood at the entrance of their own havens. Nobody, says -'"^lArrian, will 
venture to quit his harbour without paying due offerings to the Gods« and invoking 
their favour. Helenus in Virgil charges ,^neas, whatever may be the consequence, 
not to neglect consulting the oracle at Cuma. 

l^^'Hic tibi ne qua mortc fuerint dispendia tanti, 
Quamvis increpiteni socij, el vi cursus in altum 

Vela vocel, possisque sinus implere secundos, 
Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula poscas. 

The island Delos was particularly frequented upon this account: and the sailors seem 
to have undergone some severe discipline at the altar of the God, in order to obtain 
his favour. 



'^"■lAOTEQLT], TIoVlipCi^^JE, TloAvAAlTC, TIC ^f UE \'a\7U]q. 

EfjTioQo; Ai-^'txiDiD 7iagi"]/Vii9f \'t]l 9f oitiT]- 

OvyCouzic yicyoAoi ^iv CTimvcioixjiv ar]Ta\, 

XQf lii^ &' cmi TaxicTTOv €C\'Ei tlVjov, LT/V\a to: /\aL(|>r] 

QKCf C tC5T£lALl\TO, Ktll Oli ™x/\i\' HuGic £|3i"]aav, 
riQiv ^jf^/txv !■] cTf o t^to^v mo Ti'Viyi'qoiv tAyhxi 
Frpuoym vol 

Ol ever crown'd with altirs, ever blesL 
Lovely A^leria, in how high repute 
Stands thy fair temple 'mid the various Iribes 
Who ply the ^gean. Though their bui^iness claims 
Dispatch immedule: though Ihe inviting gales 
111 brook the lingering manners' delav: 
Soon as they reach thy soundings, down at once 
Drop the slack sails, and all the naval gear. 
The ship is moor'd: nor do the crew presume 
To quil ihy sacred limits, 'till they have pass'd 
A painful penance; with ihe galling whip 
Lash'd ihrice around thine altar. 

This island was greatly esteemed for its sanctity, and there used to be a wonderful 

concourse of people from all nations continually resorting to its temple. The priests, 
in consequence of it, had hymns composed in almost all languages. It is moreover 
said of Ihe female attendants, that they could imitate the speech of various people; 
and were well versed in the histories of foreign parts, and of antient times. Homer 
speaks of these extraordinary qualifications as if he had been an eye-witness: 

1^"' TTgoc &f TO&f [i.r\'a Gav[iiX/ orou kAeo^ outtot' 

qAeltal 
KoiJoaLAT^AiLxftfc, EKaxiif^fAfxta' QcQiXTiaivai, 
Alt' etiel av tiqci^tov f.tEV ATictVltov' ufjvi"]atixn.v, 
Anic &' av Ai-]Ttii te, kul Aqte|jiv loXEniQi^v, 
Mvr]aafJE\'ni a\tQicv te 7iaAau.cv, r\bc iiA't^iKtiAV 
T^vov rtELi^oLlalV/ GeA^'oloi &e 91VV nvGgti'^a'V'. 
riavTtov fj' avGotiiTiLiiv qx^ivns- KaiKQO|.ipaALi.iGTt.iv 
Mi[JEio6ni lanoi" dxiiT^c &e ke\' aiixoc EhnoTov 
09EyyEo6ai, onai 0^1 Ka/\r\ oi^vc^qev aoi&i"]. 

The Delian nymphs, who tend Apollo's shrine. 

When thev begin their tuneful hvmns, first praise 

The niightv God of day: to his theyjoiii 

Latona's name, and Artemis, far fam'd 

For her fleet arrows and unerring bow. 

Of heroes next, and heroines, they sing. 

And deeds of antient prowess. Crowds around. 

Of every region, every language, stand 

In mute applause, sooth 'd with the pleasing lay. 

Vers'd in each art and every power of speech. 

The Delians mimick all who come: to them 

All language is familiar: you would think 

The natives spoke of every different clime. 



Such are their winniitg ways: so sweel their song. 

The offerings made at these places used to be of various kinds, but particularly of 
liba, or cakes, which were generally denominated from the temple where they were 
presented. A curious inscription to this purpose has been preserved by Spon and 
Wheeler, which belonged to some obelisk or temple upon the Thracian Bosporus. It 
was found on the Asiatic side, nearly opposite to the Ponipean pillar, of which [ 
before took notice. The Deity to whom it was inscribed was the same as that above, 
but called by another title, Aur, and Our, "llN; rendered by the Greeks '^"^lOuDIOCs 
and changed in acceptation so as to refer to another elemenL 

i^"*! Oi'gLOV UK nQV^vry: tic 6i>i"]yi]TT]ga hnAf lto; 

ZT]va, Kata Ttoorra'a'v loriov CK-nctaGaQ. 
Elt' £711 Kin\'£ftc bivaz bQO[ioz^ £\Qa notJEitdiv 

Kii^jniiAov ttAuJCJEi]vi.i^uj:7aj:Qtx4^^Mi^9o'|^ 
Eltc kht ALyaioii tiovtov tiAlxklx, vootov cquvvccv 

NctoOtiV Tf!^ iw: BiT/Xti'v t[^ii(TTa -nana Loavic. 

To\' &E yOQ £l.O\'TI7DD\' rt£L 9cO\' A\TL™TIQCfl.i UHLC 

Z-urjaf 4»tAfi'\uV|'rt6i"]c oiifjpoAov eiitiAdii);;. 

Great Unan Jove invoke to be vour guide: 

Then spread the sail, and boldly stem the tide. 
Whether [he stormy inlet you explore. 
Where the surge laves the bleak Cyanean shore, 
Or down the Egean homeward bend your way. 
Still as vou pass the wonted tribute pay. 
An humble cake of meal: for Philo here. 
Anti pater's good son, this shrine did rear, 
A pleasing omen, as you ply the sail. 
And sure prognostic of a prosperous gale. 

The lapygian promontory had a temple to the same God, whose name by Dionysius 
is rendered TOLOC. 

'"^'WivVit' IrjTTiryifi.iv Tniawxy^sEVCXf ^je (7(j>' Tptoio 
rkigyoAias, Tgiou, to0l ouQExaL A&gia*; oAfii"]. 

The more difficult the navigation was, the more places of sanctitv were erected upon 
the coast. The Bosporus was esteemed a dangerous pass; and, upon that account, 
abounded with Cippi, and altars. These \sere originally mounds of earth, and sacred 
to the Sun: upon which account they were called Col-On, or altars of that Deity. 
From hence is derived the term Colona, and KoA:i'Vl"]. It came at last to denote any 
ness or forelands but was originally the name of a sacred hill, and of the pillar which 
was placed upon it. To say the truth, there was of old hardly any headland but what 
had its temple or altar. The Bosporus, in particular, had numbers of them by way of 
sea-marks, as well as for sacred purposes: and there were many upon the coast of 
Greece. Hence Apollonius says of the Argonauts: 

'^"^'Hdl&e vtaao^jEVOtaiv AG:iia\'£T£AAE KQ.Xa'VT]. 

In another place of the Bosporus — 



The like occurs in Ihe Orphic Argoniiuts, where Beleus is pointing oul Ihe habitation 

of Ihe Centaur Chiron ; 

i""^0 (biAoi/ ci6Qf iTf cjw:r7Tii-]c TrgoL^ovrn KoAaivov, 
MEODfi.iEvi7igi"]an'iKtiTaoKiov, €\GabcX£\Qu^v 

These Colonic were sflcred to Ihe ApoUo of Greece^ and, as thev were sea-marks and 
beacons, which stood on eminences near the nioulhs of rivers, and al ihe entrances of 
harbours, it caused Ihem lo be called dJQLiXs Ol^CfXh ■ind OQUOL Homer gives a 
beautiful description of such hills and headlands, and of the sea-coast projecled in a 
beautiful landscape beneath, when, in some ravishing poelry, he makes all these 
places rejoice at the birth of Apollo: 

AKTaLl' Els liAa KEKAL[-iE\YTU AlflEVEs TE 9aAflOUT]s. 

In thai happy hour 
The lofty cliffs, thai overlook ihe main. 
And Ihe high summits of ihe towering hills, 

Shouted in iriumph: down ihe rivers ran 
In pleasing murmurs lo the dist;int deep. 

The shelves, the shores, ihe inlets of ihe sea, 
Witness'd uncommon gladness. 

Apollo, from this clrcumslance. was often called ETTCIICTKX:. or the tutelary God of 
the coasi; and had particular offerings upon ihat accounl. 

i^'"inEUJ^u:na x' nv|o|Jf voi 7Togai.i\'Of.iEV lEga xaAa 
Zi"]vi Uavo\JipaKi.\ Kai CTiawTKC AtioAAoa'l 

!t was not only upon rocks and eminences thai these Cippi and Obelisks were placed 
by the antients: they were lo be found in their temples, where for many ages a rude 
stock or slone served for a representation of the Deity. They were sometimes quite 
shapeless, bul generally of a conical figure; of which we meel with many instances. 
Clemens Alexandrinus lakes notice of this kind of '^ "-''worship: and Pausanias, in 
describing ihe temple of Hercules al Hyettus in '^'^'Bccolia, lells us, thai Ihere was no 
statue in it. nor any work of art, bul merely a rude stone, afler Ihe manner of Ihe first 
ages. Tertullian gives a like description of Ceres and Pallas. Pallas Attica, et Ceres 
l^'-lphrvgia — qujc sine effigie, rudi palo, el informi specie prostant. Juno of Samos 
was liltle better than a I'^'^'posL El sometimes happens that aged trees bear a faint 
likeness to the human fabric; roots, likewise, and sprays, are often so fantastic in 
their evolutions, as to betray a remote resemblance. The antients seem to have taken 
advantage of this fancied simililnde, which they improved by a little art; and their 
first effort towards imagery was from these rude and rotten materials. Apollonius 
Rhodius, in his account of the Argonauts, gives a description of a monument of this 
sort, which was by them erecled in a dark grove, upon a mountainous pari of '^'"'l 
Bithynia. They raised an altar of rough stones, and placed near it an image of Rhea, 
which they formed from an arm or slump of an old vine. 

EOKE ^£ TLOTlPt^lQOV O^UTtO; a|J.7lEAOlV f VUDE(|X)V iv\r] 

ngoyvi; yEQtivtgiovv to ^jev EKxa^v otjigti tieAolto 
Atiif-Eova; oi.^QEirjg ieqov [^QETta^- e^eue b' AiJ)'CiJC, 



I&OiJoav^ (brjyoiaiv f7iT]Q£(b£s aKQortTrriciLV 

ET£l|ja^£VOL£Qt.ll\'Oiai GuTjTtoAu); C^£AOV*TO. 

A dry and wither'd branch, by time inipair"d. 
Hung from an ample and an aged vine. 
Low bending to the earth: the warriors axe 
Lopi it at once from Ihe parenlal stem. 
This as a sacred relick was consigned 
To Argus' hands, an image meet to frame 
Of Rhea, dread Divinily, who ruled 
Over Bilhvma's mountains. Wilh rude art 
He smoolh'd and fashion 'd it in homely guise. 
Then on a high and lonelv promontory 
Rear'd it amid a tall and statelv grove 
Of antient beeches. Nest of stones un wrought 
They raise an aJtar; and with boughs of oak. 
Soft 'Areaths of foliage weave to deck it round. 
Then to their rites Ihey turn, and vows perform. 

The same circumstance is mentioned in the Orphic Argonauticst^'^l; where the poet 

speaks of Argus, and the vine branch: 

A^L"i>\aK£C EQVOZ 

A\171€Aqv ca\iA\rf: o£cl ajiEKCQOE ai&rjQCLJ, 

The Amazonians were a very antient people, who worshipped their provincial Deity 
under the character of a female, and by the titles of Artemis, Oupis, Hippa. They first 
built a temple at Ephesus; and according to Callimachus l*"^lthe image of the 
Goddess was formed of Ihe stump of a beech tree. 

rOLKrttA^aCOVt^£g7tCVV£f.J.Oli£7ttGli|JT]T£tQtTt 

Ek koze TiOQQaAu] E4>£(Toii pg£Tac i^iiqavto 

|3l^l(XT]^'ai ii-nO -HQE^ViC, T£A£a£V &£ TOL l£OOV Itittci)- 
AlTtai &V OUTIL iViKJOOOf 7I£QL TIQUAlV a'QXl"](Tti:\TO. 

Instead of an image made of a stump, the poet Dionysius supposes a temple to have 
been built beneath the trunk of a decayed tree. 

EvBa Qer] ncrzE vTp\' AyiaCa^-i^EQ xf tivvo^'to 

nQ£^Va? U7IO 7lT£A£T]s, 7I£QLilXJL£iV OXbQaOl GavyUX. v. 
827. 

It is observable, that the Chinese, as well as the people of Japan, still retain 
something of this custom. When they meet with an uncouth root, or sprav of a tree, 
they humour the extravagance: and, by the addition of a face, give it the look of a 
Joss or Bonzee, just as fancv directs them. 

The vine was esteemed sacred both to Dionusus. and Bacchus; for they were two 

different personages, though confounded bv the Grecians: indeed the titles of all 
those, who were originally stvled Baalim, are blended together. This tree had 



iherefore the n<Lnie of Ampd, which ihe Greeks rendered AuTTfAoi^s from ihe Sun, 
Ham, whose peculiar plani il was. This litle is the same as Omphel before menlioned, 
and relates lo the oracular Deily of the Pagan world: under which character Ham was 
principally alluded lo. The Egypliaii and Asiatic Greeks had some imperfecl 
Iraditions about Ham, and Chus: the lalter of whLch they esleemed Bacchus. And as 
the term Ampelus did not primarily relale to the vine, but was a sacred name 
fransferred from the Deity, they had some notion of this circumstance: but as il was 
their custom out of every title to form a new persona°:e, they have supposed Ampelus 
to have been a youth of great beauty, and one whom Bacchus particularly favoured. 
Hence Nonnus introduces the former beeging of Selene not to envy him this 
happiness. 

OUTI VCOCyEVOf-tflV, OTLKniOL/XoC £l|JlAlifllOU 

The worship of Ham was introduced by the Amonians in Phrygla and Asia Minor; 
and m those parts Ihe Poet makes Ampelus chiefly conversant. 

1^ ' '''Hfir] i^Q Oqi'T'/i^q imo &Eigti6i koi^qoc aOvQCCV 
Af-iTicAos r]£f.r]TO VEOXQEqiEs £Q\'(x; CQumcv. 

He speaks of his bathing in the waters, and rising with fresh beautv from the stream, 
like the morning star from the ocean. 

'"'TToKTLi'A:!' 710QE Kai (Ri Tco\' ueAtX'Z^ cxjiga (ftrvEU] 
A|J.7i£Acc avteAAliiv, iXTE (jxixjcpogoc— 
Kocr^ii"]af L uf o KoMty; cvto' naKxavUov ixXiJq. 

In all these instances there 3ce allusions to a history, which will hereafter be fully 
discussed. Ovid seems to make Ampelus a native of Thrace; and supposes him to 
have been the son of a satyr by one of the nymphs in that country: 

l^-'l Ampelon intonsum, Satvro Nymphaque creatum, 
Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. 

But however thev may have mistaken this personage, it is certain that in early times 
he was well known, and highly reverenced. Hence wherever the Amonians selded, 
the name of Ampelus will occur: and many places will be found lo have been 
denominated from Ihe worship of Ihe Deily under this sacred lille. We learn from 
Slephanus Byzanlinus, •^--^that, accofd'mg to HecaTa.'us. in kh Europa, Ampe!ui was 
the name of a city in Ligtiria. Thete ^vas likewise u promontory in the district of 
Toione called Ampelus: a like piomontory in Samos: another m Cyrene. Agrirtas 
mentions two cities there, an upper . and a fower, of that name. Tl/ere was likewise a 
harbour in Italy so called. We read of a city '^-'lAmpeloessa in Syria, and a nation in 

Lybia called Ampelioifc: AfJ7i£AiCtTT(Al &f fGvD^ Aipurji^. Suidas. Also, Ampelona 
in Arabia; and a promontory, Ampelusia, near Tingis, in Mauritania. In all these 
places, however distant. Ihe Amonians had made seltlemenls. Over against the island 
Samos stood the sacred promontory, Mycale, in Ionia. This, loo, was called 
Ampelus, according to Hesychius, as the passage is happily altered by Albertus and 
others. A^TliAoZ, p"]X'^VT], KlXl iXKQa M[;KaAl"]C, ril'X^l.iV OQOUZ. From Ihe words 
TTV'OtA' QQOlt; one might infer, that Ampelus was no uncommon name for a 
mountain in general: so far is certain, that many such were so denominated: which 
name could not relale lo LXiirdlAoc.- the vine: but they were so called from the Deity 
to whom they were '''-"''sacred. Many of these places were barren crags, and rocks of 
Ihe sea, ill suited to the cultivation of Ihe ''^-^'vine. And not only eminences were so 



called, but the strB.Dd and shores^ also, for the same reason: because here, too, were 
allars and pillars to this God. Hence we read in Hesychius: ^^fJ.7TcAoc — rtLyiillAoc — 
KUQTlVLliOii^ rtiyuX-Ao^. Ey Amfiehis is signified the sea shore: or Ampeiiis, among 
the people of Cyreiie, signifies the sen shore. 

From whal has been said, we may be assured thai Ampelus iind Omphiilus were the 
same term originally, however varied afterwards and differendy appropriated. Thev 
are each a compound from Omphe. and relate to ihe oracular Deity. Ampelus, at 
Mycale, in Ionia, was confessedly so denominated from ils being a sacred'^-^'l place, 
and abounding with walers; bv which, people who drank them were supposed Lo be 
inspired. They are mentioned in an antient oracle quoted by Eusebius'^-^l: Ev 

Ai&U^JO\' lauAOLs MUKtsAr](JiO\' IIN0ION ii&a?Q. I have mentioned thai all 
fountains were esteemed sacred, bul especiallv those which had any prjriernalural 
qualitv, and abounded with exhalallons. It was an universal nolion that a divine 
energy proceeded from these effluvia, and ihat the persons who resided in their 
vicinily were gifted with a prophelic qualilv. Fountiiins of this nalure. from the 
divine influence wilh which they were supposed lo abound, die Amonians slyled Ain 
Omphe, sive fonles Oraculi. These terms, which denoted the fountain of the 
prophelic God. ihe Greeks contracted to NlJ[-Wbr]. a Nymph; and supposed such a 
person lo be an inferior Goddess, who presided over walers. Hoi springt^ were 
imagined to be more immedialelv under the inspeclion of the nymphs; whence 
Pindar styles such founlains, '^-^l0£Qp:i Nl'f.fc])av AoUTQa. The temple of the 
Nvmphjc Eonides, in Arcadia, stood close lo a Fountain of great '^-'''efficacy. The term 
Nvmpha will be found always lo have a reference to '^'"'waler. There was in the same 

region of the Peloponnesus a place called Nuf-ttjXXs. Nymphas; which was 
undoubtedly so named from ils hot springs: '^"'KaxciyfjCLTaL yOQ Li^aXL — 

Nl'udxJ^c;- Z'"" ^y^tpfi'JS — abounded wilh waters. Anolher name for Ihese places was 
Ain-Ades, the fountain of Ades, or the Sun: which, in like manner, was changed lo 
NclLiX^EC;, Naiades, a species of Deities of the same class. Fountains of bitumen, in 
Susiana and Babylonia, were called Ain-Aptha, ihe fountains of Apiha, the God of 
fire; which bv Lhe Greeks was rendered Naplha. a name given to 1^-' -'bitumen. As thev 
changed Am Omphe to Numpha, a Goddess, thev accordingly denominated the place 
itself NuutbEtOV, NymphEcum: and wherever a place occurs of that name, there will 
be found something particular in its circumstances. We are told by '""'Pliny that the 
river Tigris, being slopped in ils course by Ihe mountains of Taurus, loses itself 
under ground, and rises again on the other side at Nymphium. According lo 
Marcellinus, it seems to be at Nymphirum that it sinks into the earth. Be it as it mav, 
this, he tells us, is the place where lhat fiery matter called naplha issued: from 
whence, undoubtedly, the place had its name. '^-'^iBitumen nascitur prope lacum 
Sosingilem, cujus alveo Tigris voratus, Fluensque subterraneus, procursis spatiis 
longis, emergiL Hie et Naplha gignitur specie picea. In his pagis hiatus conspicitur 
terrcc. unde halilus lethalis exsurgens, quodcunque animal prope consistil, odore 
gravi consumil. There was an island of the like nalure al the mouth of the river Indus, 
which was sacred lo the Sun, and slyled Cubile '^"'Nympharum: in qua nullum non 
animal absumitur. In Athamania was a temple of the Nymphs, or '^^^'Nymphjcum; 
and near it a fountain of fire, which consumed things brought near lo iL Hard bv 
Apollonia was an eruption of bituminous mailer, like lhat in Assyria: and Ihis [oo 
was named '^"'■' 'Nymph icum. The same author (Strabo) mentions, that in Seleucia, 
styled Plena, there was alike bituminous eruption, taken notice of by Posidonius; and 

that It was called Ampelitis: '"^^ITtjV Af^TicAiTl'JV ')1]V aOi\iaATCCbr\, TT]V £\' 

EfAcUKCLfl Tl"] Ili£Q\a fJEXaAfYtUOf-CtVllV. The hot streams, and poisonous effluvia 
near PuteoL and lake Avernns are well known. El was esteemed a place of great 
sanctilv; and people of a prophetic character are said to have here resided. Here was 
a l^^^'Nymphaum, supposed to have been an oracular temple. There was a method of 



divination at Rome, mentioned by '^^'Dion Ca&sius, in which people formed iheir 
judgment of fulure events from Ihe sleam of lighted frjnkincense. The lerms of 
inquiry were remarkable: for iheir curioiitv wa5 indulged in respect io everv fulure 
contingency, excepting death and marriage. The place of divination wa5 here too 
called '^^'Nymphicum. Pausanias takes notice of a cavern near Platea, which was 

sacred to the Nymphs of Cithicron: Yn.CQ &f T\^Q KOQVp\^, £(j>' l'] TO\' Pa^f.iO\' 

noiovvTai 7ievt£ tiov [.loAiora Kai b£Ka moKoinj^avTi cnn&iou^ 
NVM^O\' coTiv mxQOV Kia^iiQtovift^'-MANTEYTZEeAI &£ toc; Nu^jtjjac; 
TO aQXf^\0\' axnoSl EX^lAo^'O^. We find that Ihe Nymphs of this place had been 
of old prophetic. Evjgrius mentions a splendid building at Antioch called 
NymphjTum. remarkable ''^"'-INaf-ltXTaiV TiAoi^ai. for the advantage of its waters. 
There was a Nvmphxum at Rome mentioned bv Marcellinus. '^"'-''Septemzodium 
celebrem locum, ubi Nvmphxum Marcus condidit Imperator. Here were the Thermcc 
Antonianjc. As from Ain Ompha came Nvmpha^ so from Al Ompha was denved 
Lvmpha. This differed from Aqua, or common water, as being of a sacred and 
prophetic nature. The antients thought, that all mad persons were gifted with 
divinations and they were in consequence of it styled Lymphati. 

From what has preceded, we mav perceive that there once existed a wonderful 
resemblance in the rites, customii, and terms of worship, among nations widelv 
separated. Of this, as I proceed, many instances will be continually produced. I have 
already mentioned that this similitude in terms, and Ihe religious system, which was 
so widelv propagated, were owing to one great family, who spread themselves 
almost universallv. Their colonies went abroad under the sanction and direction of 
their priests: and carried with them both the rites and the records of their country. 
Celsus took notice of this; and thought that people payed too Httle attention to 
memorials of this nature. He mentions particularly the oracular temples at Dodona, at 
Delphi, al Claros, with those of Ihe Branchidic and Amonians: al ihe same lime 
passing over many other places, from whose priests and votaries the whole earth 
seemed to have been peopled'^*^!. Ta \i.L\ imo TV\q, Ill^ia^ r] Ati^i^VlfOV, i") 
KArtQioti, I"] £V Bocq'X'^^'^^/ ^ ^^' Afj.f.tti'vo;, Otio ^ijqiiiiv te oAAtLiv 
GfOTiQOTiti^v 7i0OEigi"][-i£\'n, vi^ ci.iv ETiiEiivtit TintTrt "jT] KtiTt^Kia6i> Tiina 

UEV OU&fVl ACA'til tlGevt^l As colonies went abroad under the influence and 

direction of their tutelary Deities: those Delbes were stvled J^'EIJOVEs^ and 

Apyn'tTCli: and the colonv was denominated from some sacred title of the God. A 

colony was planted at Miletus: of which the conducting Deity was Diana. '^"^^Ee 

yOQ 7iOiT]aaTO XiyVcit; HyEf^OVrjV. This Goddess is styled 7IOAU7ITQ\ic;, 
because this office was particularly ascribed to her; and she had many places under 
her patronage. Jupiter accord inglv tells her: 

'^"^'TQI^ &EKa TOl 7ITa\lE99a, KflL OUK tVa TTUQ^'OV 

OTiaoacD. 

Thrice ten fair cities shall vour portion be, 

And many a stately tower. 

Apollo likewise was called OLKTLOn"]C and A0X^iy^Tl"]sH from being the supposed 
founder of cities: which were generally built in consequence of some oracle. 

!""'■ IOol|3Cj^ fj' UJ7lO\iL\0\. TIcAfaC &L£|.fCTOT]OaVTD 

AvGgti.'TioL" <feLpoc -'{OQ aLV voAvluuv o\XvpE\. 

KTLLOfJO.YTL^tin:OL;&E GEf-IELAuiOOLpOL; litptllVEL 



Tis Ihroueh Apollo's tutdjrv aid. 
Thai men go forlh lo regions far remote. 
And cilies found: Apollo ever joys 
In foundiiiE cities. 



^c 



what colony, says '^"'^ticero, did Greece ever send inio lElolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily or 
Italy, wlthoul having firs! consulted aboul every circumstance relative lo il, either at 
Delphi, or Dodona, or at the oracle of Ammon. And Lucian speaks to the same 
purpose. '^lOlTTE TIoAfflC aKlCc^^ QVbE TEl^f t\ TIEQl£|3aAAoVTO— 7IQLV IXV bl] 
TTflQtX Mf^TEfilV tlKOliCTflL tXiXOTCL People would not veiiliue to bitUd cities^ nor 
even raise the walls, til! they had made proper inquiry among those, wlio were 
prophelicaUv gifted, about the success of their operations . 



PATOR AND PATRA. 

I cannot help thinking that the word 7TO:ti"]Q. pater, when used in the religious 
addresses of the Greeks and Romans, meant not, as is supposed, a father, or parent: 
but related to the divine influence of [he Deity, called, by the people of [he east, 
Pator. as I have '"^''shewn. From hence I should infer, that Iwo words, originallv verv 
distinct, have been rendered one and the '^^''same. The word pater, in the common 
acceptation, might be applicable to Saturn; for he was supposed to have been the 
father of all the Gods, and was therefore so entitled by the antient poet Sulpitlus. 

l^^-IJane pater, Jane tuens. Dive biceps, biformis, 
O] cate rerum sator: O! prlncipium Deorum. 

But, when it became a title, which was bestowed upon Gods of every denomination, 
it made Jupiter animadvert with some warmth upon the impropriety, if we mav credit 
Lucilius: 

l^-^'Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin pater optimus Divom est: 
Ut Neptunus pa[er. Liber, Sa[urnus pater. Mars, 
Janus. Quirinus, pater, omnes dicamur ad unum. 

And not only the Gods, but the Hierophann, in most temples: and those priests, in 
particular, who were occupied in the celebration of mysteries, were styled Patres: so 
that it was undoubtedly a religious term imported from Egypt, the same as Pator. and 
Patora. before mentioned. I have taken notice, that the Paten of Curtius were the 
priests of Hamon: but that writer was unacquainted with the true meaning of the 
word, as well as with the pronunciation, which seems to have been penullimi 
producta. The worship of Ham, or the Sun. as it was the most antient, so it was the 
most universal, of any in the world. It was at first the prevailing religion of Greece, 
and was propagated over all the sea coast of Europe; whence it extended itself into 
the inland provinces. It was established in Gaul and Britain; and was the original 
religion of this island, which the Druids in aftertimes adopted. That it went high in 
the north is evident from Ausonius, who takes notice of its exisUng in his dme. He 
had relations, who were priests of this order and denomination; and who are. on that 
account, complimented bv him, in his ode to Altius Patem '^^"''Rhetor. 

Tu Boiocassis stirpe Druidarum satus. 

Si fama non fallat fidem. 
Beleni sacratum ducis e lemplo genus. 

Et inde vobis nomina. 



Tibi Paten: sic niinistros nuncupjnl 

Apollinares Mystici. 
Fratri. Palrique nonien a Phjrbo dalum, 

Naloque de Delphi? tuo. 

He menuonSs thai this worship prevailed particularly in Armorica^ of which country 
his reiadcns were natives. 

l^-^lNec reticebo Senem, 
Nomine Phtcbicium, 
Qui Beleni -^diluiis, 
Stirpe satus Druidlini, 
Gentis ArmoricEC. 

Belin, the Deity of whom he speaks, was the same as l^-''*lBel and Balen, of Babylonia 
and Canaan; the Orus and Apollo of other nations. Herod ian takes notice of his being 
worshipped by the people of Aquileia: and says, that thev called him Belin, and paid 
great reverence, esteeming him the same as -^^'lApollo. 

The true name of the Amonian priests I have shewn to have been Petor, or P.itor; and 
the instrument which they held in their hands was styled Peiaurum. They used to 
dance round a large fire, in honour of the Sun, whose orbit thev affected to describe. 
At the same lime thev exhibited other feats of activity, to amuse the votaries who 
resorted to their temples. This dance was sometimes performed in armour, especiallv 
in Crete: and, being called Pyrrhic, was supposed to have been so named from 
Pvrrhus, the son of Achilles. But, when was he in Crete? Besides, it is said to have 
been practised by the Argonautic heroes before his time. It was a religious dance, 
denominated from fire, with which it was accompanied. 

KnAov lT]7Tnir]ov', Ir]7iaLr]ovtT Ool[3ov 

MfATTOfJtVOL. 

It was origmallv an Egvplian dance, in honour of Hermes, and practised by the 
Patarar, or Priests. In some places it was esteemed a martial exercise, and exhibited 
by persons in armour, who gave it the name of Betarmus. We have an instance of it 
in the same poet; 

'^^''lAfjii&is &£ v£oi OQ(|)r](x; (T^iTiT] 
Ekhloovtc^:: Bi"]TagpDV n.'OTiA ldv OQX?"]aa\TO, 
KaiuaKca E.]ipEcoui\' utiocrttiov. 

BT]Ttl:QLJ.(>^ Betarmus, was a name given to the dance, from the temple of the Deity 
where it was probably first practised. [I is a compound of Bet Armes, or Armon, 
called, more properly, Hermes, and Hermon. Bet, and Beth, among the Amonians, 
denoted a temple. There is reason to think that the circular dances of the Dervises, all 
over the east, are remains of these antient customs. In the first ages this exercise was 
esteemed a religious rite, and performed by people of the temple where it was 
exhibited; but. in aftertimes, the same feats were imitated by rope-dancers and 
vagrants, called Pelauristir, and Petauristarii; who made use of a kind of pole, styled 
petaurum. — Of these the Roman writers make frequent mention; and their feats are 
alluded to by Juvenal: 

|s«|^P magis oblectant animum Jactala petauro 
Corpora, quique solent rectum descendere funem? 



Manilius likewise gives jn accounl of this people, and [heir activity; wherein mav he 
observed some remains of [he original inslilulion: 

I"''' 'Ad numeros etiam ille ciel cognata per arlem 
Corpora, quic valido saliunl excussa pelauro: 
Membraque per flaiii/iiai oibesqiie emissa flagranles, 
Delphinumque suo per inane imitanlia mom, 
Et viduala volant pennis, et in aere ludunl. 

I have shewn, thai the Paterjr, or Priests, were so denominaled from Ihe Deity styled 
Pator: whose shrines were named Palera, and Pelora. They were oracular lemples of 
Ihe Sun: which in afterlimes were called Petra, and ascribed lo olher Gods. Many of 
ihem for the sake of manners were erecled upon rocts, and eminences near the sea; 
hence the term TiETQiT. petra, came al lenglh lo signify any rock or stone, and to be 
in a manner confined lo that meaning. Bui in Ihe firsi ages it was ever laken in a 
religious sense; and relaled to the shrines of Osiris, or [he Sun, and to Ihe oracles, 
which were supposed to be ihere exhibiled. Thus Olympus near Pisa, [hough no rock, 
bu[ a huge mound, or hill t'^^-TlEQL yOQ TOV KqOVIOV AOION rcyfTflL Tft 
OAcfJTTIil) was of old [ermed Petra, as relating lo oracular inlluence. Hence Pindar, 
speaking of l<imus, who was supposed lo have been conducted by Apollo lo 
Olympia, savs. that ihev bolh came to the Pelta Elibatos iijfoii the fofty Cronian 
inouiit: there Apofh bestowed upon Idmiis a double poi-tion of prophetic knowfeilge. 

i^'-Ikovto b' (.^T\\oio HnToav 

AAi|3aTOti Kqovioii, 
E\6' 6i a^ntJE 9T]atxi.iQO\' 

Aibv^im MANTOEYNAi: 

The word HAlpHKX;, Elibatos, was a favourile term with Homer, and other poels; 
and is uniformly joined with Pelra. They do not seem to have known the purport of 

it: yet they adhere to it religiously, and introduce il wherever they have an 
opporlunitv. HAlBtXTO:^ is an Amonian compound of Eli-Bat, and signifies solis 
domus, vel '"'^'[emplum. [I was the name of [he [emple, and specified the Deitv there 
worshipped. In like manner the word Petra had in great measure lost its meaning; vet 
it is wonderful to observe how industriously it is introduced by writers, when they 
speak of sacred and oracular places. Lvcophron calls the temple at Elis ''^'^^'Aci.JQCCV 
MoAtil&O^ TiETQiXV- Jnd ihe Pytho ai Delphi is by Pindar styled Peiraessa: l^^lETTfi 

Il£TQa£OOa'Z eAaVVOyV IKET' EK FIuGa^VOC. Oichomenos was a place of great 

antiquity: and the natives are said to have worshipped Pelra, which were supposed lo 
have fallen from '^^'Iheaven. Al Athens in Ihe Acropolis was a sacred cavern, which 
was called Petric MacrEC, PetrEC Cecropiic. 

'■"^^lAKoi'f TOiviiv, oio6a Kf KQOTiLag tietqiXs, 
ngoopoygov' iwtqov, ac Mt^iKgac KiKArjoKOfJ-EV. 

I have shewn that people of old made use of caverns for places of worship: hence 
this at Athens had the name of Petra, or temple. I^^^lll is said of Ceres, that after she 
had wandered over the whole earth, she at last reposed herself upon a stone at 
Eleusis. Thev in like manner at Delphi shewed the petra. upon which the Sibyl 
Herophile al her first ariival sal '^■'"^own. In short, there is in history of everv 
oracular temple some legend about a stone: some reference to the word Pelra. To 
clear this up. it is necessary to observe, that when Ihe worship of the Sun was almost 
universal, this was one name of that Deitv even among Ihe Greeks. Thev called him 
Petor, and Pelros; and his temple was styled Petra. This they oftentimes changed to 



AlGoCh so I in] e did ihey understand their own mythology. There were however some 
wrilers, who mentioned it as Lhe name of the Sun, and were not totally ignorant of its 
meaning. This we may learn from the Scholiast upon Pindar. '^^'QTeqi bE TOU 

■HAioiJ 6l 6t.xTiKoi /paoiv, CiX: AiQoz waAciTai 6 li\i(x;. Kni Ava^-)'OQOV 
ycvo^^vov EiiQi7ii&r]v [j£X0i]Tr]v, FlfTOOV tiQi"]Kn.'aL tov HAidv biix xtiA? 

7I0Ol\£l|-i£Vai\'. 

O yag Mt^iKagio^ k' olik a\?£\b\Lio xiixas, 
Aiog TTEtjjUKCix;, u\; Ar^'oiioi, TavTaAa;, 
KoQivbrjc iJTiEQTcAAcATn ^tif-mivtiiv riETPDH 

AEQI TlOTHTrtl, KaLTLVELTairiT]V6lKr]V. 

The same Scholiast quotes a similar passage from the same writer, where the Sun is 

called Petra. 

X0OVO; TE TfTLX^ifV'av a\iiQrpaoi TifTQflv, 
AAicTEai XQ^XTEfli; (jjEgof-iEvav. 

If then the name of the Sun. and of his temples, was among the antient Grecians 
Petros, and Petra: we may easily account for that word so often occurring in the 
accounts of his worship. The Scholia above will moreover lead us to discover 
whence the strange notion arose about the famous Anaxagoras of Clazomeuir; who 
is said to have prophesied, that a stone would fall from the Sun. All that he had 
averred, may be seen in the relation of the Scholiast above; which amounts only to 
this, that Petros was a name of the Sun. It was a word of Egyptian original, derived 
from Petor, the same as Ham, the lamus of the antient Greeks. This Petros some of 
his countrymen understood in a different sense: and gave out, that he had foretold a 
stone would drop from lhe Sun. Some were idle enough to thint that it was 
accomplished: and in consequence of it pretended to shew at ^gospotamos the verv 
'"^'stone. which was said to have fallen. The like story \sas told of a stone at Abydus 
upon the Hellespont; and Anaxagoras was here loo supposed to have been the 
prophet'^^"'!. In Abydi gymnasio ex ea causa colitur hodieque modicus quidem (lapis), 
sed quem in medio terrarum casurum Anaxagoras prccdixisse narratur. The temples, 
or Petra here mentioned, were Omphalian, or Oracular: hence they were bv a 
common mistiike supposed to have been In the centre of the habitable globe. They 
were also I-L\LJ3ttTOL FlETQaL; which Elibatos the Greeks derived from paiVLiJ 
descendo; and on this account the Petra were thought to have fallen from the '"^^'Sun. 
We may bv this clue unravel the mysterious story of Tantalus; and account for the 
punishment which he was doomed to undergo. 



i^^'^iKc^i&'eAev 
Atqv utieqotiAov, 

TaV 6l TiaTl'JQ UTtEQKQEfjaaC, 

KftQTEQOv cxuzic AiGov 
Tov a£.i ^EVOLVLiiv KE<paAi:ig poAELV 



The unhappy Tantalus 

From a satiety of bliss 

Underwent a cruel reverse. 



He was dooin'd to sit under a huge slone, 

Which the faiher of Ihe Gods 

Kept over his heiid suspended. 

Thus he sat 

!n continual dread of its downfal. 

And lost to every coniforL 

It is said of Tantalus by some, that he was set up to his chin in water, with everv kind 
of fruit within reach; yet hungry as he was and thirsty, he could never attain to what 
he wanted; everv thing which he caught at eluding hi? eiTorts. But from the account 
given above bv '^^^'Pindar, as well as by '""'Alcfcus. Aleman, and other writers, his 
punishment consisted in having a stone hanging over his head; which kept him in 
perpetual fear. What is styled AlGoc, was [ make no doubt originallv Petros: which 
has been misinterpreted a stone. Tanlalus is termed bv Euripides rtKCVVflClTOC TTIV 
yAfilOUtXV. a man of an ungovernable tongue; and his history al bottom relatet^ to a 
person who revealed the mysteries in which he had been '"''''initialed. The Scholiast 
upon Lycophron describes him in this light; and mentions him as a priest, who out of 
good nature divulged some secrels of his cloister; and was upon that account ejected 
from the sociely'^^°l. O TtJ:VTaAoC ElXJE|3l"j:: Kill QCOOETTTICQ r]y lEQCiX^f Kfll 
(JjLAiT^'GQCi^TlLil TtX Tfi^V GeCi'V ^J[.XJTI"]QUX TOLI; tXfJLTjTOLi; tiGTCQO\' ELTiaA', 
E£c[3Al"]Gt] TOti Ilqov KaXtlAo^'OU. The mysteries which he revealed, were those of 
Osiris, the Sun: Ihe Petor, and Petora of Egypt. He never afterwards could behold the 
Sua in its meridian, but it put him in mind of his crime: and he was afraid that the 
vengeance of the God would overwhelm him. This Deilv, the Petor. and Petora of the 
Amonians, being by the later Greeks expressed Petros, and Petra. gave rise to the 
fable above about the stone of Tantalus. To this solution the same Scholiast upon 
Pindar bears witness, by informing us, '^^^^that the Sun was of old called a stone: and 
that 5ome writers understood the story of Tantalus in this light; intimating thai it was 

the Sun, which hung over his head to his perpetual terror. '^^-'EV'LOl O^KOlXHiyjl T0\' 

AiGcrt' £711 TOLUiAiDLi— Kai E7ii]tL'Q£io6aLaLT:oLi (TavToAou) Tov r^Aic^', ix^^ 

^EiyUXTOVoBai^ KLll KaTHTTTl^craELV. And again. TlfQl &f TOtn']AlOU 6l OltJlKOl 
AEyOtXJlV, (It; AlGOs (it should be TTETQa) KoMlTai 6 IjAlOC. Some iim/crsland. 
what is said in the hislory about the stone, as relating to the Sun: and they suppose 
thai it was tire Sun which hung over his head, to his teiror and confusion. The 
naTutaiisls, speaking o} the Sun, often caUhiiii a stone, oipetia. 




PL V. Teinpte of MitUrtis Pe/i'iEus in the Mountmns of Petsia. 

From Le Bruyn 



By lay in °: all Ihese circumstances togelher, and comparing them, we may. [ Ihink. no! 

only find out wherein ihe mistake consisted, bul likewise explain Ihe grounds from 
whence the mistake arose. And this clue mav lead us lo the detection of other 
fallacies, and those of greater consequence. We may hence learn the reason, why so 

many Deities were styled riETQaiOL PetrEci. We read ofl^"l MlflQtXi^ 6 6eOC ^K 

TTETQfliZ- Milhros. the Deitv o tit of the rock; whose temple of old was really a rock or 

cavern. The same worship seems to have preyailed, in some degree, in the west; as 
we may judge from an antient inscription at Milan^ which was dedicated l''^' Herculi 
in Petra. But all Deities were not so worshipped: and the very name Petra was no 
other than the sacred term Petora. given to a cavern, as being esteemed in the first 
ages an oracular temple. And some reyerence [o places of this sort was kept up a 
long time. We may irom hence understand the reason of the prohibition given to 
some of the early proselytes to Christianity, that they should no more'^"^' ad petras 
vota reddere: and by the same light we may possibly explain that passage in Homer, 
where he speaks of persons entering into compacts under oaks, and rocks, as places 
ofl^^^l security. The oak. was sacred to Zeus, and called Sar-OD: and Petra in its 



original sense being a temple, must be looked upon as an asylum. Bui this term was 
Dot confined lo a rock, or cavern: every oracular lemple was stvled Peira, and Petora. 
Hence il proceeded that so many Gods were called 0EOl nCTQtTlOl, and ritTT^iXlL 

Pindar speaks of Poseidon Petraios^'^^ ' Tkxi TiooniiXiT^KK, rifTQaiOU: under which 

litle Neptune was worshipped by the Thessalians: bul ihe laller was the more 

common title. We meet in Pausanias wilh Apollo Palrods. and with '^^^'Zeik: 

MelAlXIO^. and ApTtfiL; rimQCpa; also l^^''lBacchus rTaTQCiXX;. Zeus PatroUs, and 
Vesia Patroa, logether with olher instances. 

The Greeks, whenever they met with this term, even in regions the most remote, 
alwavs gave it an inlerpretation according to their own preconceptions: and 
explained 9f OL nilTQ<i.XDL the oracular Deities, bv Dii Patrii. or [he Gods of the 
country. Thus, in the Palmyrene inscription, two Syrian Deities are characterized by 
this title. 



"™i Ari\IBQ/\Q KAI MA.VAXBH/\Q 
ri'XTPQDIEeEOIE. 

Cyrus, in his expedition against the Medes. is represented as making vows '^'"I^EoTin 

ITax^YI, KrtLAtinaTQCao, >aiLTOti^aAAoicQfOiC^ But the Persians, from whom 
this history is presumed to be borrowed, could not mean bv these terms Dii Patrii: for 
nodiing could be more unnecessary [han to say of a Persic prince, that the homage, 
which he payed, was to Persic Deities. It is a thing of course, and to be taken for 
granted, unless there be particular evidence to the contrary. His vows were made to 
Mithras, who was styled by the nations in the east Pa tor: his temples were Patra, and 
Petra, and his festivals Patrica. Nonnus gives a proper account of [he Petra, when he 
represents it as Omphean, or oracular; 

'^^-'0^4^11;] TTEQLriCTgi;] 
EujfTi VT]7iinxoio xoQon; i^Qtxjaxo BaKxoi?. 

At Patara, in Lycia, was an oracular temple: and Patric. in Achaia, had its name from 
divination, for which it 'Aas famous. Pausanias mentions [he temple, and adds, '"^"' 
rTQO be TQV ICQCAJ TI7; Al"]p"]TQOg COTl 7II"]1'T]— fiiT^TElOV &E £\TtJli9a £OTlV 
Cl\j^u6£^ Before the rempte is ihe fountain of Demeter — and in tiie temple an 
Oracle, which never is known lofait. 

The offerings, which people in antient times used to present to the Gods, were 
generally purchased at the entrance of the temple: especially every species of 
consecrated bread, which was denominated accordingly. If it was an oracular temple 
of Alphi, the loaves and cakes were stvled '^''"''Alphila. If it was expressed Ampi, or 
Ompi, the cakes were Ompail^''''l. OfJTiai: at the temple of Adorusl^''^!, Adorea. 
Those made in honour of Ham-orus had the name of l^'^'Homourn, Amora, and 
OmoritiT. Those sacred to Peon, the God of light, were called '^''^IPiones. At Cha-on, 
which signifies the house of the Sun, I'^'^ICauones, XdlXi^VfC From Pur-Ham, and 
Pur-Amon, they were denominated Puramoun, l'"''iniTQtX[JOL'V. From Ob-El, Pytho 
Deus. came ''"^^'Obelia. If the place were a Petra or Petora, they had offerings of the 
same sort called Petora, by the Greeks expressed '^"^ lITL'n'Qa. Pitura. One of the 
titles of Ihe Sun was El-Aphas, Sol Deus ignis. This El-aphas the Greeks rendered 
Elaphos, eA£((|**^^ '^"'^ supposed it to relate to a deer: and the title El-Apha-Baal, 
given by the Anion ians to the chief Deity, was changed to E/VTdjriBoAoc, a term of a 
quite different purport. El-aphas, and El-apha-baal. related to the God Osiris, the 
Deity of light: ajid there were sacred liba made at his temple, similar to those above, 



and denominated from him IvVodxIiL, Elaphoi. In Athenirus we have an account of 
their composition, which consi&led of fine meal, and a mixture of sesamum and 

honey. i^^^i&VttjxDc; TiAiTKOit; bia (TTaiTOc; Kai ^j&\ltol; Kai u\jja}.iOV. 

One species of sacred bread, which used to be offered lo the Gods^ was of great 
antiquily. and called Bonn. The Greeks, who changed Ihe Nu final inio a Sigma, 
expressed it in the nominalive, Boix;; but^ in Ihe accusalive, more truly boun, BoiA'. 
Hesychius speaks of the Boun. and describes it, fLfoc; TICfJfJaTOs KCQaxa 
fXOVTO^s (3 kind of cake, wilh a represt'iirurion of tti'o bonis. Julius PoIIua mentions 

it afler the same niannei ; (3oiiV, El^OC 7I£ |^[-U1T(X; KEQaia EXOVTOs; o sort of coke 
Y/ilh horns. Diogenes Laertius. speaking of the same offering being made by 
Empedocles, describes Ihe chief ingredienis of which il was composed: '^^'Bouv 
cGlXJf — £K ^JcAlTOC Kai oAfjJLTCilV. He offered up one of the sacred fiba. called a 
boun, which was made of fine jJoiif and honey. [l is said of Cecrops, '^''^'TlQtiW)^ 
6ouv eGuqe: He first offered up this sort of sweet bread. Hence we may judge of the 
anliquily of the custom from ihe limes lo which Cecrops is referred. The prophel 
Jeremiah lakes notice of this kind of offering, when he is speaking of the Jewish 
women at Pathros in Egypt, and of iheir base idolatry; in all which their husbands 
had encouraged them. The women, in their expostulation upon his rebuke, tell him: 
Since we left off to barn inceme to the Queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unio her, we have wanted all things- and have been consumed bv the sword 
and bv the famine. And when we burnt incense to the Queen of heaven, and poured 
out drink-offerings unto her, did we make her cakes to worship her, and pour out 
drink-ojfe rings unto her without on/ ^''"'^^meu? The prophet, in anolher place, takes 
notice of the same idolatry. ^''^'^W/e children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the 
fire, and the women knead their dough, to make cakes to the Queer of heaven. The 
word, in ihese instances, for sacred cakes, is CTTD, Cumm. The Seventy Iran slate it by 
a word of the same purporL X:\lTiA.'VL\i^. Chauonas: of which [ have before laken 

notice: "'^^imt] avEV Tti'v av&QLi'v Tpoj^' f 7aDiTpa^c\' avtr\ Xai^ti'vac;. ktA. 

I have menlioned thai they were sometimes called Pelora, and by ihe Greeks Pilura. 
This, probably, was the name of those liba, or cakes, which the young virgins of 
Babylonia and Persis, used to offer at Ihe shrine of Iheir God, when ihey were lo be 
firsi prostiluled: for, all, before marriage, were obliged lo yield ihemselves up lo 
some stranger to be deflowered. It was the custom for all the young women, when 
they arrived towards maturily, lo sit in the avenue of ihe temple, wilh a girdle, or 
rope, round their middle; and whatever passenger laid hold of It was entilled lo lead 
them away. This practice is laken notice of, as subsisting among the Babylonians, in 
Ihe epislle ascribed to the prophel Jeremiah; which he is supposed lo have written lo 
Baruch. v. 43. Al&E 'la^'^LKEC 7IfQL0£|JEVrtlOXOLVLn EV Tt^lCO&OlC £*|TCtl0T]VTai 

GufiiCiXJrti Tix mrvPA' oTrtv &E Tig auzicv cv^cAkoQeiuix mo ti\'Ol; tua' 
7iaQanoQcvo[i.£\?aT\? KoifJi"]0i;> ti"]v TiArjaiov ovei^i^ei^ oti olik i"]i.iiiT:ni, 

ciJOTIEO ainX], OITTE to CrXOlVlOV atrrrjg &l£(nja^T]. This is a translalioQ from an 
Hebrew or Chaldiiic original; and, I should ihink, not quite accurate. Whal is here 
rendered yvvcxXKEC,. should, I imagine, be 7mQ0EVOl: and the purporl will be nearly 
ihis; The virgins of Babylonia put girdles about their waist: and in this habit sit bv 
the way side^ holding their Pitura, or sacred offerings, over an urn of incense: and 
when anv one of them is taken notice of by a stranger, and led awav by her girdle to 
a place of privacy: upon her return she upbraids her next neighbour for j}ot being 
thought worthy of the like honour and for having her zone not yet broken or 1^™^ 
loosed, ft was likewise a Persian custom, and seems to have been universally kepi up 
wherever their religion prevailed. Strabo gives a particular account of ihis practice, 
as il was observed in the lemple of Anail in Armenia. This was a Persian Deitv, who 
had many places of worship in that pari of ihe world. Not only the men and maid 



seivants^ says ihe author, are in this manner pro siijaled al ihe shrine of ihe Goddess- 
for in this there would be nothing extraordinary. l'"*'IAAAn KHl Gu^'mEQtJIC OL 
ETtKJXXVECJTaTOl TOU £0VOL\; aVlEQOliai TiaQQEVOlK, ab^ VO|.J.OC CCTlf 

KaTa7iog\'£v0£iaais 7ioAt.iv XQOv'ov Tiaga tt] ©fto ^CTa xat-Ta ^c^xxjBai 
TtQogyafjov^ oiik aTtatiouvro; tt] toiol^ti;] ai.ivoiK£LVOt.i&£VOi;. Bnr people of 

the first Jasliion in the Dotkm used to devote theit own daughters in the same 
manner: it being a religions institution, that ai( voung virgins shaft, in honour of the 
Deity, be prostituted, and detained for some lime in her lem/iie: after which they are 
permitted to be given in marriage. Nor is any body at ail scrupidous about 
col/abiting with a young woman aflenvards^ though she has been in this manner 
abused. 

The Patrica were not only riles of MiUiras, bul also of Osiris, who was in reality the 
same Deity. 

We have a curious inscription to this purpose, and a representation, which was first 

exhibited by the learned John Price in his observalions upon Apiileius. [l is copied 
from an original, which he saw al Venice: and there is an engraving from il in the 
Edition of Herodotus by ''" ' 'Gronovius, as well as in that by l^'-'Wesselmge: but 
about the purport of it they are strangely mistaken. They suppose it to relate to a 
daughter of Mycerinus. the son of Cheops. She died, it seems; and her father was so 
affected with her death, that he made a bull of wood, which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodotus says, that he saw the bull of Mycerinus; and that Jt alluded to 
this history. But, notwithstanding [he authority of this great author, we may be 
assured that it was an emblematical representation, and an image of the sacred bull 
Apis and Mneuis. And, in respect to the sculpture above mentioned, and the 
characters therein expressed, the whole is a religious ceremony, and relates to an 
event of great antiquity, which was commemorated in the rites of Osiris. Of this [ 
shall treat hereafter: at present, it is sufficient to observe, that [he sacred process is 
carried on before a temple: on which is a Greek inscription, but in the provrncial 

characters: Ev&OV ITaTQtKrjV EOQTIIV OCQiO. How can EOQrr] riOT^tKI"] relate to 
a funeral? [I denotes a festival in honour of the Sun, who was styled, as I have 
shewn. Pator: and his temple was called Patra: whence these rites were denominated 
Pa[rica. Plutarch alludes to this Egyptian ceremony, and supposes it to relate to [sis, 
and to her mourning for the loss of her son. Speaking ci the month Athvr, he 
mentions ^'"^'BoUV SiaXQlXJOV ifJaXICi' f-ifAnVl PliQDLVa' TltQlPtlAoVTEC £711 
TIEyGeI TT]g 0EO1.1 &£LKV'l.iO!J(JLV (6l AiyiiTTTlOl). The Egyptians have a custom in 
the month Athyr of ornamenting a goiden image of a buii- which they cover with a 
black robe of the finest linen. Thii they do in commemoration of his, and her grief 
for the loss of Orus. In every figure, as they are represented in the sculpture, there 
appears deep silence and reverential awe: but no[hing that betrays any sorrow in the 
agents. They may commemorate the grief of [sis; bul they certainly do not allude to 
any misfortune of their own; nor is there any thing the least funereal in the process. 
The Egyptians of all nations were [he most extravagant in their ''""'IgrieL If anv died 
in a family of consequence, the women used by way of shewing their concern to soil 
their heads with the mud of the river: and to disfigure their faces with filth. In this 
manner they would run up and down the s[ree[s half naked, whipping themselves as 
they ran: and the men likewise whipped themselves. They cut off their hair upon the 
death of a dog; and shaved their eyebrows for a dead cat. We may therefore judge, 
that some very strong symptoms of grief would have been expressed, had this picture 
any way related to the sepulture of a king's daughter. Herodotus had his account 
from different people: one half he confessedly ''" ^'disbelieved; and the remainder 
was equally incredible. For no king of Egypt, if he had made a represen[ation of the 
sacred '"^'buU, durst have prostituted it for a tomb: and, as I have before said, 
EoQTr] TTarpLKi"] can never relate to a funeral. 



AN 

ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

GODS OF GREECE; 

To shew that they were alt originally one G OD, 
theSVm. 

As I shall have a great deal to say concerning the Grecian Theology in the course of 
this work, it will be necessary to take some previous notice of their Gods; both in 
respect to their original, and to their purport. Manv learned men have been at infinite 
pains ID class the particular Deities of different countries, and to point out which 
were the same. Bui thev would have saved themselves much labour, if. before thev 
had bewildered themt^elves in these fruitless inquiries, they had considered whether 
all the Deities of which ihey treat, were not originally the same: all from one source: 
branched out and diversified in different parts of the world. I have mentioned that the 
nations of the east acknowledged originally but one Deily, the Sun: but when thev 
came lo give the titles of Orus, Osiris, and Cham, to some of the heads of their 
family; ihey too in time were looked up to as Gods, and severally worshipped as the 
Sun. This was practised by the Egyptians: but this nation being much addicted lo 
refinement in their worship, made manv subtile disdnctions: and supposing that there 
were certain emanations of divinity, they affected lo particularize each by some title; 
and to worship the Deity by his attributes. This gave rise lo a multiplicity of Gods: 
for the more curious thev were in their disquisitions, the greater was the number of 
these substitutes. Many of them at first were designed for mere titles: others, as I 
before mentioned, were flTTOOyOlrtU derivatives, and emanations: all which In time 
were esteemed distinct beings, and gave rise to a most inconsistent svstem of 
Polytheism. The Grecians, who received their religion from Egypt and the east, 
misconstrued every thing which was imported; and added to these absurdities 
largelv- Thev adopted Deities, to whose pretended attributes thev were total I v 
strangers: whose names they could not articulate, or spell. They did not know how lo 
arrange the elements, of which the words were composed. Hence it was, that Solon 
the Wise could not escape the bitter, but just censure of the priest in Egypt, who 
accused both him, and the Grecians in general, of the grossest puenlitv and 

ignorance. I'"'0 EctVLilV, EO/Vi^V, ^E>\Ar]\'EC CGTf TlCWbEC, flEL, yEQCilV bE ^EAAr]\' 

cniK coTL vcoL Tf v|TJxas ctTiavTEC" oi^&E^tuiv yoQ cv EaLTTOic LXETH TioAaLnv 

&o£av, G^jbc \iaB\]\;a y^\iO TtaViDV OtiflfV. The truth of this allegation may be 
proved both from the uncertainty, and inconsistency of the antienis in the accounts of 
their Deities. Of this uncertainly Herodotus takes notice. l'"^lEvGfV&E EyEVfTTO 
EKtIOTOC TLOV GeLiIV, ELTE &' OEL r\Ga\' TIOVTEs, OKOIOL bc TlVEs Tfl E\tEaf OLK 
T]7liaTEaTO l-tEXQt Oil 7T9ti^T]V TE KClL X^^^ "^ ElTlEtV Acr\'tj.5. He attributes lo 
Homer, and to Hesiod, the various names and distinctions of the Gods, and that 
endless polytheism which prevailed. ''"''lOt^tOtfiE EtCJi, 6t TtOLrjatXVTEu GEtTi'Cr^'Lav 
E'\Al"]ai, KHL TOlOl SeOLQI TrtC ETICi'Vt.il-tLns &0\TEC, KHL Tlfirts TE KflL TEXVfls 
&LeAo\TEi;, KHL E\tLa tUTtOV 01"]p;]Va\TEC. This blindness in regard to their own 
theology, and to that of the countries, whence Ihey borrowed, led them to misappiv 
the terms, which ihey had received, and lo make a God out of everv tide. But 



however Ihey may have Eeparaled, and distin°:uished Ihem under different 
personages, thev are all plainly resolvable into one Deity, the Sun. Tlie same is to be 
observed in llie Gods of ihe Romans. This may in great measure be proved from the 
current accounts of their own writers: if we attend a litde ciosely to wh.it [hey say: 
but it will appear more manifest from those who had been in Egvpl, and copied their 
accounts from that countrv. There are few characters, which at first sighl appear 
more distinct than those of Apollo and Bacchus. Yel the deparmient, which is 
generally appropriated to Apollo, as the Sun. 1 mean the conduct of the year, is bv 
Virgil given to Bacchus, or Liber. He joins him with Ceres, and calls Ihem both the 
bright luminaries of the world. 

I^^IVos, O, clarissimaMundi 
Lumina, labentem Ccclo qui diicids annum. 
Liber, el alma Ceres. 

''"-'iQuidam ipsum solem. ipsum Apollinem, ipsum Dionysium eundem esse volunl. 
Hence we find that Bacchus is the Sun, or Apollo: though supposed generally to have 
been a very different personage. In reality they are all three the same; each of them 
Ihe Sun. He was the ruling Deity of Ihe world: 

He was in Thrace esteemed, and worshipped as Bacchus, or Liber, '^"^'in Thracia 
Solem Liberum haberi. quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magna religione celebrant: 
ejque Deo in colle '''""''Zemisso irdes dicala est specie rotunda. In short, all the Gods 
were one, as we learn from the same Orphic Poetry: 

i^-i'Eif; Zeijs/ f Is A'i&Cs, tis >iAioc;, ac Alovt-XJo:;, 
^Eic 9cog Ev TOTv^f ooi. 

Some Deities changed with the season. 

!t was therefore idle in Ihe antients to make a disquisition about Ihe identity of any 
God, as compared with another; and to adjudge him lo Jupiler rather than to Mars, to 
Venus rather [han Diana. l^-^'ToV OaiQL\' OL ^E\' TuQamV, 6l&£ AloVTXJOV, OI&E 
nAonii'\'a, TLVCl: bE AUX, TIoAAoifit Ykxva yCVO\.llKaUl Some, says Diodorus, 
think that Ositis is Seiapis- others that he is Dioiuissis: others stiU, that he is Pfnto: 
many take him for Zeus, oi Jupiter, and not a few for Pan. This was an unnecessary 
embarrassmenl: for Ihey were all lides of the same God, there being originally by no 
means [hal diversity which is imagined, as Sir John Marsham has very justly 
observed. ''"-^'Neque enim tania 7TO\u9fOTl"]s Gentium, quanta fuil Deorum 
TTOfVlTLOVU^Ifl. Et is said, above, that Osiris was by some thought to be Jupiter, and 
by others to be Pluto. But Pluto, among Ihe best theologists. was esteemed the same 
as Jupiter; and indeed the same as Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
other Deity. 

'^-'''nAon:ti'\> n£QaE(bovt], Ai-]f.j.i-]Ti")Q, Kiitiqi^t EgciTrcc^ 
TgntiivEC, Nr]Q£i>^, Tr]9i>^ Ktii Kinvoxtim"].;, 
^E0^ii-]L; 6', ^HtjxxLOTtx: Tf k/Uito;, ritxv, Zevq te, Kai Tqt> 
Aqt£|jlc, i"]f'"EKafgi'Xx:A7ia'\/Wv, tiz,G€oz eotiv. 

There were to be sure a number of strange attributes, which bv some of the poets 

were delegated lo different personages; but there were olher writers who went deeper 



in their researches, and made them all centre in one. They sometimes represented this 
sovereign Deity as Dionusus; who, according to Ausonius, was worshipped in 
various parts under different titles, and comprehended all the Gods under one 
character. 

f'fflfOgvgia me Bacchum vocat; 
Osyrin j^gyptus pulat: 
Mysi Phanacem nominant: 
Dionyson Indi existimant: 
Romana Sacra Liberum^ 
Arabica Gens Adoneum; 
Lucanianus Pantheon. 

Sometimes the supremacy was given to Pan, who was esteemed Lord of all the 

elements. 

I"'' inraa KC(Aa\ 'kqcxtcqov Nofjiov, Koa^joio tc oti^jTiav, 
Oijgiivov, Ti6£ GoAaooav, \b£ x^ova 7ia|-iPtiai/\£uxv, 
Kfli ni.iQ rtGavatov, tabc yoQ ^jeAt] cori xa nn\o;. 
KocrpoKQaTLiiQ/ av^i-\Ta, qxiforlx^Qf, KaQni^ic Ykx\a\\ 
AvTOOXflQEgr paQO[n]Vii^ AAHeHE ZETX D 
KEPAETHE. 

More generally il was conferred upon Jupiter: 

|"-iZei;c eotlv coBi^q, Zevq, bE it], Zeiv; b' Oijgavo^ 
ZfitTOixaTttxvxa. 

Poseidon, God of the sea, was also reputed the chief God, the Deity of Fire. This we 
may infer from his priest. He was stvled a Purcon, and denominated from him, and 

served in his oracular temples^ as we learn from Pausanias, who says, '^^*' 
rioOfL&tOVL &' U7II"]QfTI"]V €Q Tfl ^1VT£li|.it1Ta tlVtlL niOKti^Vfl. He mentions a 
verse to [he same purpose. Euv &f Tf HligKa^V O^UloAoZ kAi^OV 
EwoO"tyrtLOl.\ P'urcon is [gnis vel lucis dominus: and we may know the department 
of the God from the name of the priest. He was no other than the supreme Deity, the 
Sun; from whom all were supposed to be derived. Hence Poseidon or Neptune, in the 
Orphic verses, is, like Zeus, styled the father of Gods and men. 

f''" KAlGl, TToQELcrYXOV 



In the neighborhood of Tyre and Sidon the chief deity went by the name of ^'*^' 
Ourchol, the same as Archel and Aides of Egvpt, whence came the TTQnKAl"]c;, and 
Hercules of Greece and Rome. Nonnus. who was deeply read in the mythology of 
these countries, makes all the various departments of the other Gods, as well as their 
titles, centre in him. He describes him in some good poetry as the head of all. 

f^^iAcngoxiTti^v HqcikAec, Ava£. tiuqo^ Oqx'^IJ^ 

KOOfJOli, 
iTTTItUi^V ^ALKr]&0\' OAOV noAoV aiGOTll f)LDKCi,', 
Of.j|3QOV tri'f LC QEQEKftQTOV, fTl' ElJfil&LVL&f yClU] 



Bi"]/\os E7i Ev^^jijTao, Aipi^ KEKAT]|-io.oc A|-[^aiiv, 

Atil; E4fl-t; NeiAciXX Agni|' Kqovo^, Aqguqiol; Zeijc;. 

EuTf raQnnic c^i^ Aiyt-TTmo;, a\'i:(j)aA(x: Ztv^ 
El Xoovoc, £1 Ort£9(ov TtoAiVi'vt.ii.coc:, citc oii Mi9gi"]i^ 
HEAIOE BABYAONOI, e\' E\Mbi AEAOOE 
AnOA/UlN. 

All the various titles, we find, areat bsl comprised in Apollo, or Ihe Sun. 

It may appear strange, that Hercules, and Jupiler. or whomever we put for the chief 
Deity, should be of all ages. This must have been the case, if they were the same as 
the boy of love, and Bacchus ever voun°:^ and were also the representatives of 
Cronus, and Saturn. But the antienls went farther; and described the same Deity 
under the same name in various stages of life: and '^"'Ulpian speaking of Dlonusus, 

says that he was represented of all ages. KdL ycig TiaifO/ KflL 7lQi:Gi3l.TT]V, KrtL 
rtV&Qa ■^'OrtCiXJIXTLV at-^OV. But die most extiTiordinary circumstance was, that they 
represented the same Deit>' of different sexes. A bearded Apollo was uncommon; but 
Venus with a beard must have been very extraordinary. Yet she is said to have been 

thus exhibited in Cvpnis. under the name of Aphroditus. A(bQO&LTCK: '^^'*' 
7mT}'a:ViavaV'6QOsTT]V0£O\'CaXf]^UTrLc6aL£\'K[.f7IQi:LJ.The same is mentioned 
by Servius: l^^'Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum barbattr Veneris, corpora et vesle 
muliebri. cum sceptro, et natura virili, quod AdjQO&LTOV vocant. She was also 
looked upon as prior to Zeus, and to most other of the Gods. '''""'' AdjQO&LTT] 01) 

fiovov AGtjvhs, KflL ^Hgfls, nAAn wai AIOE eotl 7igco|3n:£ga. The poet 

Calvus speaks of her as mascuhne: '''""IPolientemqiie Deum Venerem. Valerius 
Soranus anion °; other tides calls Jupiter the mother of the Gods. 

f^^'Jupiter omnipotens. Regum Rex ipse. Deumque 
Progenitor, Genettixque DeCim\ Dens unus et idem. 

Syneslus speaks of him in nearly the same manner. 

'^"'■'lEu 7imf]Q^ uv 6' £0"0"L f-J-iyrrig, 
EiJ b' OQorjv; on 6£ 9r]Ait;. 

And the like character is given to the antient Deitv Ml"]TLC. 

i^iAqotjv [jf V KtXL 9i"]/Vi>^ eqiit;, m>Viumi[jf Mt]tl. 

In one of the fragments of the Orphic poetry there is everv thing, which T have been 
saying comprehended wilhin a very short compass. 

f^"^^iZn.x; aQcn"]v ycvc-uo, Zn-'c nfjlBgoTa; ctiAeto Niifjdji], 

2£\x. 7n;9^iT]v yauy: tl khl oiiQLi\'oti rtOT£QOE\'Toc. 

Zfi\;7tcr^/rotigi£ii,Z£i\^i''*iHAtOL;,r]&c EEArjvi"], 

2l\x^ BtxoiAci^, Zlv^z a\7ioz nnavTaiv agxLy^^'^QAa; 

KaLMi"]Ttc^ rtotiTo; yEVCTtm KaLUQti^g -noAxr^L^jnrf.. 
IkVinayoQ c\^ Zi"]voc \i.r\'c<?\Li> labE Gio\wav KLViav. 

Whom he meant under the tide of Zeus, he explains afterwards in a solemn 



invocation of the God Dionu:^u5. 

l^-^lKf kAi?6i TTjAf 7I0Q0U &lVT]g £/VlKtXL^'ftX KIikAo\' 

OiiQavi£iis OTQCx|)aALy£,L TitgifgopDV aicv Miooaiv, 
AyAoE ZET, AIONYEE, TOXTf Q tiov^olv toited aii"]g 

As we have seen how the father of Ihe Gods 'Aas diver.sified. it may be worlh while 
lo hear what Ehe supposed mother of all [he Deities says of her tilles and 
deparmients, in Apuleius. '''^^'Me primi°;enii Phrvges Pessinuntiam nominant Deum 
Malrem: hinc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam; illinc flucluantes Cyprii 
Paphiam Venerem: Creles sagitliferi Diclynnam Dianam. Siculi irilingiies Stygiam 
Proserpinam: Eleusinii vetuslam Deam Cererem. Junonem alii: alii Bellonam: alii 
Hecalen: Rhaninusiajn alii: et qui nascentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis illustrantur 
j^thiopes, Ariique, priscaque doclrina pollenles £gyptii, ceremonUs me prorsus 
propriis percolentes, appellant vero nomine Reginam Isidem. 

Porphyry acknowledged, thai Vesla, Rhea, Ceres, Themis. Priapus, Proserpina, 
Bacchus, Attis, Adonis, Silenus^ and ihe Satyrs, were aJl one, and Lhe'^"'''! same. 
Nobody had examined ihe iheology of ihe antienis more deeply ihan Porphyry. He 
was a determined Pagan, and his eyidence in this poini is unexceptionable. The tilles 
of Orus and Osiris being given to Dionusus, caused him in time to parlake of the 
same worship which was paid lo ihe great luminary^ and as he had also many olher 
litles, from them sprung a multiplicity of Deities. '''^"'Morichum Siculi Bacchum 
nominarunt: Arabes vero eundem Orachal el Adonxum: alii Lysrum, Erebinthium, 
Sabaz.ium; Lacedfcmonii Scytidem, el Milichium yocilariint But let Dionusus or 
Bacchus be diversified by ever so many names or litles, they ail, in respect lo 
worship, relate ultimately to the Sun. '''^''Sit Osiris, sit Omphfs, NiJus, Siris, sive 
quodcunque aliud ab Hierophantis usurpalum nomen, ad unum tandem So/em, 
antiquissimuni Gentium numen^ redeunl oniDia. 
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Notes to Volume 1. 

|l] Henry VI. founder of Eton and King's College, in Cambridge, 

[2] Dr. Priestley, on Philosophical Necessity. 

[31 Kaxn QCLOV fjiyVovori X0l"](^hJOV- Eusebii ChroD. p. 10. See also 
Syncellus. 

[4] Af^ai-MTOiv;— TiQo; txAAT]Aoit; xtxyrj^itXTt A^oii\'X0^^0'^'- J^'^ et 
Osiris, p. 355. 

[5] D &E oii|j[.^txAfi.i\' Toic auo ticv a^im^A.^ ci.J0f]9f icji\' nTioKQixboic 
AMMOYENQX ^\'Qa^\RXUi uiT)'KCiy.c\xiiQf a &t] ouk rjv naoi 



yvtipi^a, Ti"]v ^^6i"]criv cmav^a^v ai^xo; T]cnvr]a£' Kai TcAog cniGcic 
XT] TiQay^iixzEia xov Kt^x' cqxiX'Z ^iiGov Kai xac oAAfyi'XDgwc 
ocTJo&fi'V' 7jDLr]an|.i£\x)L:, E£r]\iJ(jaTO ttjv TiQoGEaiv. Euseb. Prccp. 

Evang. I. I.e. 9. p. 32. 

|6] He makes il exceed Ihe Ecra of Lhe Mosaic crealiion 1336 years. See 
Marsham's Canon Chron. p. I. 

[71 The Rev. Dr. Barford. Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of 

Kimpton, Hertfordshire. 

|8j Called also Chunius. Lilius Gyraldus speaks of the Phenician God 
Chumus. Synlag. I . p. 7. 

[91 Of Amanus, and Omanus. see Strabo. 1. 1 L p. 779. and I. 15. p. 1066. 
He calls the temple 'IeQOV 0^\^V 

[101 Et Solein et calorem n^ Chamniha vocant (Syri.) Selden de Diis 
Syris. Synlag. 2. c. 8. p. 247. 

[Ill The Sun in the Persic language, Hama, Gale's Court of the Gentiles, v. 
I.e. IL.p.72. 

[L21 Camisene, Chaniath, Chaniane, Choma, Choni, Cunia, CamEC, 
Canielis, Cambalidus, Comopolis. Coniara. &c. All these are either names 
of places, where the Amonians settled; or are terms, which have a 
reference to their religion and worship. 

[I3J Plutarch. Amatorius. vol. 2. p.768. 

[141 2 Chron. c. 34. v. 4. QgoV ELuGoaL KtlLflLV TTQOCTa^'OgEUELV. 
Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. voL 2. p.374. 

[151 / II' j7/ cut off the tenmant of Baal fiom this place, and the name of lhe 
Chaninieritii tvi!!/ the priests. Zephaniah. c. L v. 4. From hence we may, in 
some degree, infer who are meant by the Baalim. 

[161 Hesychiusi. 

[l71Herodotiis.l.2.c.42. 

Ham sub Jo vis nomine in Africa diu cullus. Hochart. Geog. Sac. 1. \. c. I . 

p. 5. 

AfifitiJVa AipiiEs TOV' Aia TtQOOCq'OQELOlSJI/ 

xaLontd TLf JiiXJL" Kav yag wav 
KCK,\t.iGi MavTi. 

Pindar. Pyth. ode 4. v. 2S. Schol. 

[18] Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, vol. 2. p. 354. Zeus was certainly, as these 

writers say. a title given to Ham; vet it will be found oriEinally to have 
belonged to his father; for titles were not unilormJv appropriated. 

[191 Herodotus. I. 2. c. 49. Speaking afterwards of the people at Dodona. 
he says. >ixiVOli TIoAAoii l1|£^eAGo\T(X:, CTILiGoVTH EK irjC Al^t.T7lTOU 

a7TtKO|jEva Ta oiJvo[XiTa ta tov Geldv tlliv oAAoa', Atovixroi? 6e 



LiOTtQOV TiOAAiC £7Tli0O\*UO. c. 52. It was a long time before they had 

uajnes for any o} the Gods- aiiit veiv late before thev were acqiia'iDted with 
Dionnsiis- which Deity, as we!! as ail the othei'i, thev received from Egypt. 
See also]. 2. c. 59. 

[201 Sanchonialhon apud Eusebium prod it j^gypliorum KvrjdJ esse 
Phtcnicum Aytx9otli:ifJO\'n. vel secundum Mochuni, XOVCICQCI. See 
noles [o Iambi ichus, by Gale, p. 301. 

[21| Chusislan, to the east of the Tigris, was the land of Chus: it was. 
likewise, called Culha, and Cissia, bv different wrilers. A river and region, 
styled Culha. menlioned by Josephus, Am. Jud. I. 9. c. 14. n. 3. the same 
which by others has been called Cushan, and Chusislan. 

[22| The harbour a[ Carthage was named Colhon. Strabo. L 17. p. I IS9. 
Also, an island in Ihat harbour. Diodoriis Sic. L 3. p. 168. 

[231 XOIDOV' [lEV Ol^&fV f|.^/\flv[ie\' 6 KQOVO;. AlGlOTtfs YCQi ClW 

rp££v, ETL Kai VLiv U7IO mmiA' te kixi ticv f v ti;] Aowl navTicv, 

XOYXAIOI KtvVou\l:nL Josephus. Ant. Jud. I. I. c. 6. § 2. 

[24| Euseb. Pricp. Evang. 1. L c. 10. p. 39. 

[25| Sanchoniathon apud eundem. Ibid. 

SeeMichaelLsGeographia Hebriror. Extera. p. 2. 

[26| O -uQtinQQ oiKijJiv; TT]V MEUTQaiav x'^'^Q^^'/ t]toi AriT.*7rrov, 

MfOTQaLf-i, fpaaiAf IJQtV n.'aiiTi;]Ti;]MtaTQt1li1. Euseb. Chron. p. 17. 
MCCJT0LXL|J of the LXX. 



Josephus calls the country of Egypt Mestra. Ttjv yOQ Al-^aiTTTOV 

OLKOl^TCC, KtX/loU^EV. Ant. Jud. L I.e. 6. § 2. 

[27J Apud Euseb. Prip. Evan. 1. I. c. 10. p, 36. 

Hierapolis of Syria, was called Magog, or rather the city of Magog. It was 
also called Bambvce. Cccle (Svriaj habet — Bambycen, quic alio nomine 
Hierapolis vocalur, Syris vero Magog. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. | 19. p. 266. 

[281 Genesis, c. 10. v. 8, 9. Hence called Nff5(Xi^ 6 KUVTiyo^ Kai 
Tiyaq^ AlGlov|.'. — Chronicon Paschale. P. 2S. 

[29| ngccTov ^'f vcaGni BaoiAca AAtoTiov ev Bapu\ti^vL XaA&fliov. 

Euseb. Chron. p. 5. ex Apollodoro. The same from Abydenus. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 6. 

Ev TOLC acjTQOLC Tou ouQavoiJ czai^Xi' (tov NtpQCi^)^ Kai KoAouaiv 

C^Lii'Va.Cedrenus.p. 14. 

EyE\'\^T]9r] be Kai nAAog £K T17;; 4*^^^^ '^^ ^t]^i (Xa\i)r touc; 
ovo^JaoTU 6 AL0Lov|.'r OQTLC q'£VVT]a£ TOV NfpQtii^, riyavTa, tov 
Ti]vBapivVii\u:iv)cuLaa\'Ta^6\'Ac^j'ototv6Ln£QaaLrt7to0cti^9c\^n, 

Kai yE\'0^£VOV £V TOLs aCTQQiZ TOli OLiQnVOU OVTLVrt KOAOIXJLV 
GQttl^t^. Chronicon Paschale. p. 36. 



[301 Homer. Odyss. L A v. S7 1 . 
[311 Chronicon. Pa^ch. p. 36. 
[321 Strabo. L6. p. 431. 
[331 Gralii Cynegel. v. 527. 
[341 Solinusde Situ Orbis. c. 11. 
[351P]in. Nat. Hisl. 1.3. c. 1. 
[361 Silius Italicus. 1. 3. v. 393. 
[371 Senec.-L. tEdipiis. acl 2. v. 436. 
[381 Sylvjc. I. I.carm. 2. V. 226. 
Dionys]u5 of the Indian Caniaritic: 

Ziiif-uiTii, Kt^L NEf5gL&as ^''ti an"]9EOOL PtiAovTEg, 

ElXilBllKXE /{E^'<yi'TCQ.\ . 703. 

At the riles of Osiris. Kfli ycXQ VtpOitac nCQiKaSaTVfOVTai (oi 
Afj'UTITlOl) Kai9LJ0OOll^qxiQOt.XJlKT>\. Plutarch IsisetOsir. p. 364. 

[391 Arnobius. L 5. p. IE5. edil. 166! . Ceres fessa, oms ut venil Atticas — 
Nebridarum familiam pellicula cohonestiivit hinnulea. 

[401 Nimrod buill B:ibylo[i; 'Ahich is said to have been the work, of Belus. 
BoPhALlIV' — £l0r]Ti:j:L&' LTTIO BrjAoU. Elymologicum Magnum. 

Arcem {Babyionisl Rex an tiquissinius condidit Bel us. Ammian. 

Marcellinus. I. 23. 

Here was a temple, styled Ihe temple of Belus. 

[411 Eusebius. Prip. Evang. I. 1. c. 9. p. 32. 1. I. c. 10. p. 36. p. 40. 

[421 See also Ihe Phjcdriis of Plalo: HKOUOa TOLVl'V 7TEQL NailKQCCTlV 
Tl"]k AllTTTITOlJ KT>\. 

[431 Anthologla. 1. 1.91.1. I. 29. 

[441 Eusebius. Pnp. Evang. I. 1, c. 10. p. 36. from Sanchoniathon. 

[451Lucan.l. I. v. 444. 

[461 Selden de Diis Svrib: Prolegomena, c. 3. 

[471 Lycophron. v. 459. Scholia ibidem. 

It is also compounded wilh Cham, as in Orchamus, a common Babylonish 
appellation. 

Re\il Achxmeniat^ urbes paler Orchamus; isque 
Septimus a prise i numeraturongine Beli. 

Ovid. Melamorph. 1.4. v. 212. 

[481 Eusebii Prarp. Evang. I. I.e. 10. p. 36. 
[491Gruler. V. [. 37. n. 4, 5, 6. 



|50] Damascius apud Photium. c. 242. 

[511 AAlJTQCX:, Alorus. the first king who reigned. Syncellus. p. I S. 

A/Vlrts H.ilia, was a festival at Rhodes in honour of Ihe Sun. to whom thai 
Island was sacred. '^Po&LOLTtX AALflTlfJtiXJlV. Athenjcus. 1. 13. p. 561. The 
First inhabitants were styled Heliadcc. Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 327. And thev 
called the chief temple of the Deitv AAlOV, HaJion. Eustath. ad Hom. 
Odvss. Z. Thev came after a deluge, led by Ochimus. Macar, and others. 

[521Gruler. Inscript. xl. 9. and Ivi. II. 

[531 Macrobii Saturn. I. 3. c. S. 

[541 Pomponius Laetus. 

Camilla was in like manner attendant on the Gods. 

dlitum Camilla expectata advenis. Ennius in Medo. e\ Varrone de Ling. 
Lat. p. 71. Edi[. Dordrechti. 16 19. 

[551 Juba apud Plutarchum in Numa. vol. 1. p. 64. 

[561 Scholia in Apollon. Rhodium. 1. 1. v. 917. So Camma was rendered 

Casmirna. 

[571 De Amore Fraterno. p. 4B3. 

[5eilsaiah.c. 14. v. 12. 

[591 Genesis, c. 41. v. 45. and Exodus, c. L. v. II. 

[601Theophilusad Autolycum. 1. 3. p. 392. lablonsky. 1. 2. c. I . p. 13S. 

[6llCanticles.c.B. V. II. 

Mention is made of Anion. Jeremiah, c. 46. v. 25. Nahum. c. 3. v. 8. 

It was sometimes compounded^ and the Deitv worshipped under the titles 
of Or-On: and there were temples of this denomination in Canaan. 

Solomon fortified Beth-Oron the upper, and Beth-Oron the nether. 2 
Chron. c. S. v. 3. 

As Ham was styled Hamon, so was his son Chus, or Cuth, named Cuthon 
and Cothon; as we may judge from places, which, were denominated, 

undoubtedly, from him. At Adrumelum was an island at die entrance of Ihe 
harbour so called: Hirlius. Afnc. p. 79S. Another at Carthage, probably so 
named from a tower or temple. TTIOKfLVTClL &£ Ti;] aKQ07IQ'\£L OL T£ 
AtfifVfi^^mtoKOeQN.— Strabo.l. 17. p. IIS9. 



[621 Vos5.de Idol. vol. M.2. c. 17. p. 391. 

[631 Apocalyps. c. 9. v. II. 

[641 The Sun's disk, styled AlGoil': 

ItTTIEIXOV tAlKI"]&OV Ct\.OV TIOAOV AI0Oni ATT.K Qi. Nonnus. 1. 40. V. 
371. 

AiGioTiaL&ft Alovlxjov. AvWKgfCLTV. oAAoL tov olvov. oAAol ti"]v 



AQTf [JiV.Hesychius. Altered to AiGcrraXTdXibiX by Alberlus. 

|651 The Egyptian Theology abounded wilh personages formed from these 
emanations, who. according to Psellus, were called Eons, ZdOVilt;, 

ALiOVEC,' See lamblichus, and Psellus, and Damascius. 

[661 Stephanus Byzant. 

[671 Scholia on Dionysius. v. 239. What il alluded Eo may be seen from 
other authors. 

[681 Homer. Iliad. O. v. 690. O fV0fQ^JO:;;,KOl7RiQt(^>:. Hesychius. 

[691 H0 KC(Q^WL Etymolog. Magnum ex Orione, in Athribis. 

They express it after the manner of the lonians, who always devialed from 
the original term. The Dorians would have called it, with more propriety, 
Ath. 

[70] Horus Apollo. L I.e. 22. p. 38. 

[71] Clemens Alexandrius from Plolemy Mendesius. Strom. I. 1. p. 378. 

[| was called also Abur, or Abaris, as well as Athur. In afler limes it was 
rebuilU and by Herodolus il is styled Cercasora. By Alhuria is lo be 
understood both ihe city and the district; which was part of the great Nome 
of Heliopolis. 

[721 Orphic. Argonaut, v. 1323. 

[731 Athenagorfc Legatio. p. 293. 

Proserpine (KoQa) was also called Athela, ibid. 

[741 Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 3. v. 52. 

[751Homer. Iliad. K.v. 37. 

[76lHomer. Iliad, f.v. 94. 

[77] Homer. Odyss. S. v. 147. 

Ath-El among many nations a title of great honour. 

[781Plin.Nat.Hist.l.5.c.3l. 

[791 Valerius Flaccus.l. 2. v. 7S. The chief city was Hephistia. 

[801 Uni versa vero gens (£thiopiim) £theriB appellata est. Plin. I. 6. c. 30. 

[811Plin.l.5.c.3[. 

[821 Genesis, c. 10. v. 18. c. H. v. 2. 

[831 1 Kings, c. 16. v. 31. 

[8412Kings.c. 1 I . v. 1. 

[851 Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 5. v. 162. 

So in Virgil. 

Comites Sarpedonis ambo. 

Et clarus Ethemon Lycia comitantur ab alta. 



Or,ClarusetEthemon. j^neis. I. 10. v. 126. 
[861 I Kings, c. II. v. H, Adad, the fourlh king of Edom. Gen. c, 36. v. 

[E71 1 Kings. C.20.V. 1. 

[881 Nicolaus Damat^c. apud Josephuni Anliq. ]. 7. c. 5. 

[8912Saniuel.c.S. V. 3. 

[901 1 Chron.c. 18. v. 10. 

[qilZechanah.c. 12. v. 11. 

There was a lown of this name in Israel. Some suppose ihal Ihe Prophel 
ailuded to the death of Jo.siah. who was sljin at Megiddo. 

[921 Plutarch. Apothegmala. p. ISO. One of the wives of Esau was of 
Canaan, and named Adah, ihe daughler of Elon the Hiltite. Gen. c. 36. v. 2. 

[931 A5a,i']&OVn"]")^lii7t0Ba|3uViWu:iIVT]HDa. Hesychius. 

[941Macrobii Salurnalia. 1. I.e. 23. 

[951 Adamantis fluv. Gangeticus. 

Adam was sometimes found reversed, as in Amad, a Canaanilish [own in 
the tribe of Ashur. Joshua, c. 19. v. 26. There was a town Hamad, as wdl 
as Hamon, in Galilee: also. Amida, in Mesopolamia. 

[961 Polybius. I. l.p. 31. 

Atis, in Phrvgia, and Lydia, was represented with a crown of rays, and a 
tiara spangled with stars, Tr]V KflTflOTIKTOV TOIs tXOTgOls TlOQaV. 
Julian. Orat. 5. p. 179. 

[971 Podalia, Choma, prarfluente Adesa. Plin.l. 5. c. 17. 

It was compounded, also, Az-On. Hence ACXiA.'EC, in Sicily, near Selinus. 

Diodori Excerpta. I. 22. 

[981 Herbert's Travels, p. 316. He renders the word Altash. 

Hvde of the various names of fire among the Persians; Va, Adur, Azur. 
Adish, Atesh, Hyr. c. 29 p. 358. Atesh Peres! is a Priest of fire. Ibid. c. 29. 
p. 366. 

[991 Aziz, lightning; any thing superlatively bright, analogous to Adad and 
Rabrab. Hazazon Tamor, mentioned 2 Chron. c. 20. v. 2. 

[100]Orat. 4. p. 150. 

[101] Aziiz, and Asisus. are the same as Asis and Isis made feminine in 
Egypt; who was supposed to be Ihe sister of Osiris the Sun. 

[102] Tt]\' MOKAAATOlt; tr^'&gtlC OVOptlC^iV ATioAAfiA't^ Plutarch. 
Isls & Osiris, p. 354. 

[103] Hence came asso, assare, of the Romans. 

Jezebel, whose father was Ethbaal, king of Sidon, and whose daughter was 
Athaliah, seems to have been named from Aza-bel; for all the Sidonian 



names are compounds of sacred terms. 

[104] Places, which have this lerm in Iheir composition, are to be found 
also in Canaan and Africa. See Relandi Palirslina. vol. 2. p. 597. Joseph. 
Ant. I. S. c. 2. Hazor. [he chief citv of Jabin, who is styled kin°: of Canaan. 
stood near Lacus Samochoniles. Azorus, near Heraclea, in Thessalv, al ihe 
bottom of Mount CEta. Hazor is mentioned as a kingdom, and, seemingly, 
near Edom and Kedar. Jeremiah, c.49. v. 30. 33. 

[L05] Hazoi" in Sicily stood oear Enna, and was, by the Greeks, rendered 
Aoutiyxxi, and AoutiX^OV. Azor and Azur was a common name for places 
where Puralheia were constructed. See Hyde. Relig. Pers. c. 3. p. 100. 

[106] The country about the Cayster was particularlv named Asia. 

Homer. Iliad. B.v. 461. 

Of these parts see Strabo. 1. 13. p. 'J32. 

1107] 'IcoaTicilLC— 8fOf.Ui^v iitYTTti'v TictWti'v TiArjOoixja^ aTIO TOt.i 

l£gtJ:7IQAAiXEXflV. Stephanus Byzant 

[lOB] ^itgaTiaA.iC/OTioi.J xaGcQ^Jn ixrwTtT/KaLToriAoirra.'vuDV/afj^w 

TIODO&O^oAcri'LaVTLVOfXOV'T'^ strabo. 1. 13. p. 933. 

[109] Damascius apud Phobum in Vita Isidor. c. 243. 

[I 10] At Hierapolis, Acharaca, Magnesia, and My us. Strabo. I. 12. p. B68. 

AxtiQtiKti^ Ev \] TO nAotrrti^viov', e^ov kiw oAatx; TioAnrcAcL;, Ktii 

^E(y}\ rLVOliTdlVCC Tf KtXl HqiXl; Ka\- TO XATQNION m'TQCTk' 
lJ7IfQK£L|i£\'OV TOl^ oAoOLV;, Gtllif-JilGTOV TV] c]n.XJfL Strabo. 1. 14. p. 
960. 

[Ill] Plin. H. N. L. 2, c. 93. Spiritus lethales alibi, aut scrobibus emissi, 
aut ipso loci situ mortiferi: alibi volucribus tantum, ut Soracte vicino urbi 
tractu: alibi prjcter hominem cicteris animantibus: nonnunquam et homini; 
u[ in Sinue^sano agro, et Puteolano. Spiracula vocant, alii Charoneas 
scrobes. mortiferum spiritum exhalanles. Strabo of the same; 0Uij.8Qtilly 

Tiag' f]v Aogvov toTi aTiriAaLDV itgov, XAPQNION Acyo^ii-w)v, 

[112] AraxvTft ^i£V ouv Tft TfiA? n£Qo:i.iv \lqOl Kav Mr)&OL Ka\. 

AQfJf VLDL TfTLfJ-rjKaaL" la be Trjs AvaLTi^o; 6La9£QO\'ra.v; AQf^cviDL 
Sb^abo. I. I I. p. E05. 

[113] Anait signifies a fountain of fire; under which name a female Deitv 
was worshipped. Wherever a temple is mentioned, dedicated to her 

worship, there will be generally found some hot streams, either of water or 

bitumen: or else salt, and nitrous pools. This is observable at Arbela. IlfQl 

AQ(3r]AiX &£ £OTL Kai Ar]fii]T5L:ic; tioAiq £l0' I'j tou vtJijjQ'^ 7iT]yi"], Kai 

TO 7It.JQa, Kai TO TT]s AvaLils, (or AvaLTL&Os) LEQOV Strabo. 1. 16. p. 

1072. 

Of Anait see Strabo. 1. Il.p. 779. 1. I2.p. S3S. 1. 1 5. p. 1066. 



[1141 SLT.-iboJ. I4.p.95L 

1115] EcTL Kfli AAip^iov ucbiov T\y: HTifiQou, iva 7U])'vuzc(i oAaq. 

Stephanus Byzanlinus. 

[116] Pausamas.l. S. p. 618. 

[117] Alhanaslus. who was of Egvpl, speaks of the veneration paid to 
fouiilains and waters. AAAoi TlOTftfJOliC Kt^l K0l"]\'tX^ KilL 7TtT\Ta'\' 

\jaAioTa AiiaiTiTioL to vbuiQ TiQorfTifirjKtiuu khi Geoi^ 

ca'rr^'OQCtTOUaL Oratio contra Genles. p. 2. Edit. Conimelin. 

[118] It was an obsolete lerm, bul lo be traced in its derivalives. From Ees- 
El came Aoiv\o\'s Asylum: from El-Ees, Elis, Elista. Eleusis, Eleuslnia 
Sacra. Elv^iuni. Elv^ii ciimpi in Egypt and elsewhere. 

[I 19] Of those places called Lasa many instances might be produced. The 
founlain al Gort"yna in Crele was very sacred, and called Lasa, and Lvsa. 
There was a tradition, thai Jupiler when a child was washed in its walers: il 
was therefore changed to AoLXJa. Pausanias says, ijfitog tj^UXQCTtTtOV' 

In Judea were some medicinal waters and warm springs of great repute, al 
a place called of old Lasa. Lasa ipsa est, qux nunc Callinhoe dicilur» ubi 
aqux calidfc in Mare Mortuum defluunt. Hieron. in Isaiam. c. 17. 19. 

'H9(ii&T]L;TOi^iaiTaKaAAiygoi"]v 9tQ[jOL^£K£X0i"]TO.Josephusde B.J. 
1. I.e. 33. 

Alesa, urbs et fons Siciliic. Solinus. c. 1 1. The fouDlain was of a wonderful 
nature. 

[120] Strabo. L5. p.385. 

[121] Strabo. L J5. p. 1029. 

[122] Strabo.L4.p.314. 

[123] Strabo. L6. p.421. 

[124-] Sirabo. L 14. p. 95J. Here was a cavern, which sent forth a mosi 
pestilential vapour. Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 27S. 

[125] Voyages de Monconys. Parle 2de. p. 3S. 

ri26] 

Sulmo mihi patria esl, gelidis uberrimus undis. 

Ovid. Tristia. L 5. Eleg. 10. v. 3. 

[127] John. c. 3. v. 23. Hv &f Ktlllti^aVVT];; PtXTITlCfi'V' EV AlWiA' ^'I'lt; 
JjtAfl^" so denominated hy the antient Canaan ites. 

[I2S] Pansanias. 1. 7. p. 335. The city Aries in Provence was famed for 
medicinal walers. The die name was Ar-Ales, the city of Ales: it was also 
called Ar-El-Alt, or Arelate. 

[129] Herodotus. L4.C. 52. 

[130] Pausanias, 1. S. p. 659. 



[miPausanias.]. 7. p. 5^5. 

[132] Strabo.]. l2.p.EI2. 

1133] SLraboJ. 12. p. E39. 

[134] GiLsp:ir Brec hen maker. § 45. p. 57 

1135] Tacitus. Annal. 1. 13. c. 57. 

From Ihis aniieni term As, or Az. many words^ in the Greek language were 
derived: such as aCo\iau veneror: aLiC, £l"]QaL\tin rt^lAfOV, 0fOf.fOV; 
aCo, flOpQ^Os; aCiJ-lTIf^ai £r]QaiEICTl]s GftiigWs- Hesychius. 

1136] CyriL conira Julianum. ]. 10. p. 342. And lamblich. in vita 
PythagoFEc. 

ZiXV Kqovou Lactantii Div. fnslitut. ]. I.e. I l.p. 53. 

Zav,Z£lK;. Hesychius. 

[1 37 1 Joshua, c. 19. v. 33. Judges, c. 4. v. II. Also Tzaanan. Micah. c. I . v. 
I 1. Solis Fons. 

|13S]Relandi Paljcslina. v. 2. p. 9S3. 

[139] Diodoriis Siculus. I. 2. p. 90. 

1140] 1 SamueLc. 31.V. 9, 10. 

[141] Joshua, c. 15. V.31. 

1142] Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 430. 

ZiWa, Zova^ Hoava" all names of Ihe same purport, all statues of the 
Sun. called Zan, Zon, Zoan, Xoan. 

1143] Siliusltalicus. I.E.v. 421. 

[144] Lactantius, de F.R. I. 1. p. 65. 

Fit saciificium, quod est proficiscendi gratia, Herculi, aut Sanco, qui idem 
deus esL Feslus. 

[145] Dionysius Halicarnass. Aniiq. Rom. 1.4. p. 246. St. Austin supposes 
the name to have been Sanctus. Sabini edam Regem suum primum 
Sancum, sive. ul aliqui appellant. Sanctum, retuleruni inler deos. 
Auguslinus de Civilale Dei. I. IS. c. 19. The name 'Aas nol of Roman 

original; but far prior lo Rome. 

[l46]Gniter. [nscript. vol. l.p. 96. n. 6. 

SenionJ Sanco Deo Fidio. n. 5. 

Sanco Fidlo Semo Patri. n. 7 

Sanco Deo Pair. Realin. sacrum, n. S. 

From San canie ihe Laline terms, sanus, sano, sanctus, sancire. 

Vossius derives San. or Zan. from 1^, sjrvire. De Idol. I. I.e. 22. p. 168. 

1147]Macrobii Saturn. 1. 3. c. E. p. 282. 



Hence, perhaps, came CfilELV and C^v lo live: and CciXJ\'. animal; and 
hence Ihe lille of Apollo ZrjVO&OTTJQ. 

|L4S] Tertullian. Apolog. c. 24. 

[149] AOLXJngr] (lege ADl.XJtTQI"]i;i OXOTIEAoc: Kill KOQlXJ^r] ti^'H'^*^*^'^'! 

AQa|3ias" figi"]Tai &' aTio toi^ AoixjaQov. Sea; &f ovtoz Tiaqa 

AQfl4''^KniAaxaQI"]VOlCTlf^iytVOL;, Slephanus Byz. 
Aou^H Doui, 15 the same as Deus. Aoi.Ji;-AQI"]i^H Deu5 Sol. 
[150] AlXJCi5QOVKflAEO|JEVOVCfl.'gog. Herod.l. 5. c. \7. 
[151] Agflthias. 1.2. p. 62. 

1152] To ovofjfl Toino SotiKov T] Bf\'6ic 6i.mc wai GgaKOQ 
QeqAoyqv [i^ETa Tfiiv TiaVXaA' ti"]c EeAtivt]^; o\'0[-U1Tiiiv Kai ti"]v 
Bev&lv eic; Tr]\' 9eo\' a\'a7i£fJi|.uvTog. 

nAOITOi^r] T€f KC(l ElVJXXXRTVrj, BEVfili; TE 

Ex Proclo. See Poesis Philosophica. Edit. H. Steph. 
p.9I. 

[153] Plularch. in Arlyxerxe. p. 1012. 

[154] Virgil. £neis. 1.3. V. 80. 

Majorutn enim hffc erat consuetude, ul Rex essel etiam Sacerdos, el 
Pontifex: unde hodieque Iniperatores Ponlifices dicanius. Servi] Scholia 
ibidem. 

[155] Dl6' TeQELC to TiaAi1LO\' y.EV bv\KJCTai TLVEC T^OITV'. Strabo. 1. 
12. p. SSI. [l is spoken particularly of some places in Asia Minor. 

[156] Pythodorus, [he high priest of Zela and Comana in Armenia, was Ihe 
king of the counc^. Hv 6 IfO£U^ XlOio;: TfilV TaiVTfiJV. Strabo. I. 12. p. 
838. 

[157] Etymologicum Magnum. 

KliVa&l'JcrToaELtliVAGr^VrpLV ETL|-U1T0. Hesychius. 
[I5S] Genesis, c. 14. v. 19. OTJIT :;3p TI'^U'tK. 
Sabacon of Ethiopia was Saba Con, or king of Saba. 
[159] Strabo.]. 16. p. 1074. 

[160] Plolem. Geogr. lib. 5. cap. 19 p. 165. He places very truly Ihe 
Orcheni upon the Sinus Persicus: for they exiended so far. 

naoaKELTat Ti;] edi"]^^ Aoapiai']Xa/\&aux x^^coa. idem. i. 5. c. 20. p. 

167? 

[l6l]Plln.H.N.].6.c.27. 
[162] Ezra. c. 5. v. 6. c. 4. v. 9-17. 



[163] The priests in Egypt, among olher titles, were called Sonchin, atve 
Soils Sacerdoles, changed to JZcn'^c; In the aingLilar. Pythagoras was 
instructed by a Sonchin, or priest of the Sun. [l is mentioned as a proper 
name by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. I. I. p. 356. And it might be so: for 
priests were denominated from the Deity, whom they seryed. 

[164] See Obseryations upon the Antient History of Egypt, p. 164. 

[165] Description de la Ville de Pekin. p. 5. He mentions Chao Kong. p. 3. 

[166] See Obseryations and Inquiries, p. 163. 

[1671 Diodorus Siculus. I. l.p. 23. 

[163] L. 3. c. 61. 

[169] L. 7. c. 40. 

PatEccion is mentioned by Plutarch de audiendis Poelis. p. 21. 

Paliramphes is for Pala-Ramphan, the priest of the God Ramphan, changed 
to Ramphas by the Greeks. 

Ram-phan is the great Phan or Phanes, a Deity well known in Egypt. 

[170] Also in Asampato:; a nation upon the M jcotis. PI in. 1. 6. c. 7. 

|I71]L. II. p. 794. He speaks of it as a proper name; but it was certainly a 
title and term of office. 

[l72]Herodotus.l.4.c. 110. 

[173] Aor. is TIN of the Chaldeans. 

[l74]PrDclusinTimicum. I. Kp. 3L 

See lablonsky. 1. I.e. 3. p. 57. 

Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. I. p. 356. 

It is remarkable that the worshippers of Wishnou, or Vistnou in India, are 
now called Pelacares, and are distinguished by three red lines on their 
foreheads. The pnests of Brama have the same title, Petac Arez, the pnests 
of Arez, or the Sun. Lucec Viecampii Hist. Mission. Evangel. In India, 
1747. c. 10. §.3. p. 57. 

[175] Eubebius. Prrp. Evang. L I.e. 10. p. 34. 

[176] Damascius apud Photium. c. 243. 

Belus primus Rex Assyriorum, quos constat Saturnum (quem eundem et 
Solem dicunt) Junonemque coluisse. Servius in Virg. ^€neid. I. I . 

[1771 Theoph. ad Antolycum. I. 3. p. 399. Ml") yLVLiXTKOVTfC;, p"]TC TLC 

EOTL\' 6 Kqcaxd::, ya^c tiz cotlv 6 Bi-jAoc. idem. 
[I7B] Psalm 92. y. 10. 
[179] Psalm 112. v. 9. 
[ISO] Jeremiah, c. 48. V. 25. 
[l81]Luke.c. I,y.69. 



[l82]PausaTiiasJ.3.p. 239. 

Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, v. 71. He mentioiis Minerva KqO!\WI£1, 

Cranara. 1. 10. p. 856. 

Anion°; the Romans this tille, in later times, was expressed Granus and 
Grannus: hence, in Gruler Inscriplions. p. 37. n. 10, ! 1. 12. APPOLLINI 
GRANNO. 

1 1 83] The Dorians expressed il Oi^TIL:;. Paliphatus. p. 78. 

[l84]CicerodeNat.Deor. 1.3.23. 

[I85J Huetii Demonstratio. p. 83. 

[186] Orus Apollo, c. I. p. 2. 

Some have, by mislake, altered this to OLJOfTlOV. 

[l87]Lev1liciis.c.20. V.27. 

Deuleronomy, c. IS. v. II. Translaled a clianiiei; or a consutfer with 
faiiiiiiar spirits^ or a wi^rd. or a neciomancer. 

Tunc etiam ortar sum opiniones. et senlentiir^ et inventi sunt ex cis 

au°:ures. et ma°:ni divinatores, et sorlilegi, et inquirentes Ob et lideoni, el 
requirenles morluos. Selden de Diis Syris. Synt. L. c. 2. p. 48. from M. 
Maimonides in more Nebuchim. 

[I8S] Jusdn Martyr's second Apology, p. 6. 

Of serpent worship, see Eusebius. P. E. I. 1. c. 10. p. 40, 4J. And 
dementis Alexand. Cohorl. p. 14. Arnobius. 1.5. jElian. 1. 10. c. 3 I . of Ihe 
Asp. 

Herodotus. I. 2. c. 74. 

[L89] I SamueLc. 2S. v. 7. msn^_n. 

[190] It is culled Abdir, Abadir, and Abaddir, by Priscian. He supposes Ihe 
stone Abaddir to have been Ihat which Saturn swallowed, instead of his 
son by Rhea. Abdir, et Abadir, BfllTlvVo^. 1- 1.; and, in another part. 
Abadir Deus est. Dicitur el hoc nomine lapis ille, quern Satumns dicilur 
devorasse pro Jove, quem Giicci BlXltLVVov vocani. I. 2. 

[191] Bochart. Hierozoicon. 1. I.e. 3. p. 22. 
[192] Macrobius. Saturnalia. I. I.e. 10. p. 162. 

[193] The father of one of ihe goddesses, called Diana, had the name of 

Upis. Cicero de Naliirj Deorum. 1. 3. 23. 

Il was conferred upon Diana herself; also upon Cybele. Rhea» Vesia, Terra, 
Juno, Vulcan was called Opas, Cicero deNal. Deor. 1.3. 

Ops was esteemed the Goddess of riches: also, the Deitv of fire: 

On:La\'aoaa, 7nJQ:^7ico9tooi^7it.iQ7iQOTa^v Gloiiv. Hesychius. 
1t]\ AQTff.[iv ©QtiKEi;; Bev&eutv* Kgi"]TEC bz l^\K.TV\'a\, 

AnKffinifJOVlOL&f OlttILV (Ktx\oiXJl.) Palicphalus. c. 32. p. 7B. 



[194]Callim-ichus. Hymn to Diana, v. 204. 

[195] SidonJUE Apollinaris. Carm. 9. v. 190. 

[196] AlVCi'V E^'^T.^ TOU Tr(AE\^. Euiebius de locorum noniinibus in 
sacra Scnpl. Am On, tons solis. Salim is not from Salem, peace: but from 

Sal. ihe Sun. the Sol of [he Lalines. Salrm. Aqux solis; also Aqufc .salsEC. 

[L97] SLJDhn.c.3. v.23> 

EL9S] Pythagoras used to swear by TCTQaKTlA' TiayOV aCVVOCfl.' 
c|xXTeaJ;. See Slanley of the Chaldaic Philosophy, and Selden de Diis 
Syris. Synt. 2. c. L p. 135. 

Kai7lTyiT]7tT]^'U'V, KaL7n]yfOV7IflQLl):;d7taaCi)V. Oracle concerning the 
Deity, quoted in notes to lamblichus. p. 299. 

[199] Athenagor. Legatio. p. 293. 

[200] The Amonians dealt largely in fountain worship; that is, in the 
adoration of subordinate dirmons; which they supposed to be emanations 
and derivatives from their chief Deitv. They called them Zones, 
Intelligences. Fountains. &.c. See Psellus and Stanley upon the Chaldaic 

Philosophy, p. 17. c. 3. 

SeeProcluson the Theology of Plato. I. 5. c. 34. p. 315. 

[201] Edita de magno flumine Nympha ful. Ovid. Epist. 5. v. 10. 

Some make her the daughter of Cebrenus; others of the river Xanthus. 

[202]Pl]n.N. H.L4. c. 12. 

[203] Joshua, c. I. 19. v.3S. 

[204]Macrobius. Sat. 1. I.e. 7. p. 151. 

[205] FontisstagnaNumici. Virg. 1. 7. 150. 

Egerla est, qucc pricbet aquas, Dea grata Camtrnis. Ovid. See Plutarch. 

Numa. 

[206] It is my opinion that there are two events recorded bv Moses, Gen. c. 
10. throughout; and Gen. c. I I. v. 8. 9. One wat^ a regular migration of 
mankind in general to the countries allotted to them: the other wat^ a 

dispersion which related to some particulars. Of this hereafter I shall treat 
at large. 

[207] NoOOvElKEAaV. Theocritus. Idyll. 1. v. 124. 

riVLXLiaX T£ 0l"]CJtirCO f-WCoV. Homer [I.Q. v. 58. 

Ll0.i9T]VegOL^OV, apnXOV tLCfQI"]f.[iaV. ^schyl.Prometh. v. 2. 

To give instsnces in our own language would be needless. 

[20S] Joshua, c. 19. v. S. Baalath-Heer. the well or spring of Baal-Ath. 

[209] The Jews often took foreign names^ of which we have instances In 
Onias. Hyrcanus, Barplolemjrus, &c. 



SolinuSs c. 25. mentions an altar found in North-Britain, inscribed to 
Ulysies: but Goropiui Becanus very truly supposes il to have been 
dedicated to the Goddess Eli&sa. or Ehza. 

Ab Elissa Tvria,qi]am quidam Dido autumant Velleius Palerculus. \. i. 

Elisa, quamdiu Carthago invicta full, pro Dea culta est. Justin. I. IS. c. 6. 

The worship of Elisa was carried lo Carthage from Canaan and Syria; in 
these pans she was first worshipped; and her lemple from that worship was 
called Eliza Belh. 

[210] Sarbeth or Sarjbeth is of the same analogy, being pul for Beth-Sar or 
Sara, OIXOZ Kl.^lOU- or Kl^lLlKTl: as a feminine, answering to the house of 

our Lady. AtiO OQOVQ LaQa\^a8a- Epiphanius de vilis Prophetar. p. 24B. 
See Relandi Palarstina. p. 9E4. 

[211] Damascus is called bv the natives Damasec, and Damakir. The latler 
signifies the lown of Dama or Adama: by which is no! meani Adam. Ihe 
falher of mankinds but Ad Ham. the Lord Ham, the father of Ihe 
Amonuns. Abulfeda sLyles Damascus, Damakir, p. \5. Sec or Shec is a 
prince. Damasec signifies principis Ad-AmEC (Civitas). From a notion 
however of Adama signifying Adam, a story prevailed Ihat he was buried 
at Damascus. This is so far useful, as lo shew that Damasec was an 
abbreviation of Adamasec. and Damakir of Adama-kir. 

Aiso KuQEOXflQTa Ihe city of Kuros. the Sun. Stephanus Byzant. 

Manakarta, AifyiKOQia, Za&QaKOQTa. See Bochart. noljc in Steph. 
Byzanlinum. p. 823. 

Vologesakerta. Plin. I. 6. p. 332. 

There was No-Amon in EgypI, and Amon-No. Guebr-abad. Hyde. p. 363. 
Ghavrabad. p. 354. Atesh-chana, domus ignis, p. 359. An-Ath, whose 
temple in Canaan was stvled Belh-Anath. is found often reversed, and 
styled Ath-An; whence came Alhana. and A0T]VtX of the Greeks. Anath 
signified ihe founlain of lighl, and was abbreviated Nalh and Neilh by Ihe 
Egvplians. Thev worshipped under this tide a divine emanation, supposed 
to be the Goddess of Wisdom. The Athenians, who came from Sais in 
Egypt, were denominated from this DeEty, whom they expressed Ath-An. 
or A9l"]Vl"], after [he Ionian manner. Tt]C; TIO^LO^ (laiTCOV) SCOZ 
aDXi"]>'oc fUTiv, AiyLTTuiOTi [i£V t" ouvo^ Nt]l9, EAAtivictci be, d\z 

Q EK£l\KCV Aa)'OZ^ AG^Va. Plato in Timico. p. 21. 

[212] Stephanus Byzantinus. 

[2T3]Isaiah.c.30. V.4. 

Of Hanes I shall hereafter treat more fully. 

[214] Genesis, c. 34. v. 4. John. c. 4. v. 5. It is called ET]ytil0by Syncellus. 
p. LOO. 

[215] The same term is not always uniformly expressed even by Ihe sacred 
writers. Thev vary at different times bolh in respect to names of places and 
of men. What is in Numbers, c. 13. E, ITiinri, Hoshea, is in Joshua, c. I. v. L. 
IT^TP Jehoshua: and in the Acts, c. 7. v. 45. Jesus, ITIOOIX;. Balaam the son 
of Beor. Numbers, c. 22. v. 5. is called the son of Bosor, 2 Peter, c. 2. v. 



15. 

Thu5 QuirJnus or Quirinius is styled Curenius, Luke. c. 2. v. 2. and Lazarus 
pul for Eieasar, Luke. c. 16. v. 20. and John. c. I I . v. 2. 

Baal-Zebub, BeeALe^iA. Matlhew. c. 12. v. 24. So Belhbara in Judges, 
c. 7. V. 24. is Bethabaraof John. c. L v. 28. 

Alniug, a species of Cedar mentioned 1 Kings, c. 10. v. IK is slyled 
Algum in 2Chron. c. 2. v. S. The cily Chala of Moses, Gen. c. 10. v. 12. is 
Calne of Isaiah. Is not Chaho as Carcheiuish? c. 10. v. 9. Jembbaal of 
Judges is Jerubbeseth, 2 Samuel c. 1 1. v. 21. Ram, 1 Chron. c. 2. v. 10. is 
Aram in Matth. c. 1. v. 3. Rulh. c. 4. v. 19. Hesron begal Ram. 

Percussil Dominus Philistim a Gebah ad Gazar. 2 Sam. c. 5. v. 25. 

Percussil Deus Philislim a Gibeon ad Gazarah. 1 Chron. c. 14. v. 16. 

[216] lamblichus says Ihe same: 'B\/\l"]V£i;; bE £IC HOfllOTCA' 
f.i£Ta/\t1f.jpti:\'OtXJl TOV OGti:. lamblichus de Myster. sect. 8. c. 3. p. 159, 

[217J Cicero de Natura Deorum. 1. 3.c. 22. 

[213] Auctor Clementinoium. Hom. 9. p. 6S7. Colelerii. 

[219] Huetii Demonslralio Evan. p. 88. 

[220] Ft is sometimes compounded, and rendered Am-Apha: after the Ionic 
manner expressed H|JT](jJa; by lamblichus. HfJi"](|}, Kax' aAAT]V &£ Ta£,LV 
TlOOCnarrf L GCOV Hp"]<j). Sect. 8. c. 3. p. 158. 

Hemeph was properly Ham-Apha, the God of fire. 

It was also rendered Camephis. KciUl")tbl^, and KfllJl"]cbr], from Cam- 

Apha. SlobiTus from Hermes. 

By Asclepiades, Kh^j|-]OiL;. or K^-jOIl;. Ka|-[r]9lV TO\' t]Aidv fLVat 

C]JT]01V aiJTOV' TOV &l"]7tOli TOV VOUV TOV V^OT^TOtV. Apud Damascium in 
vita Isidori. Pholius. 

[22l]lamblichus. Sect. S.c. 3.p. 159. 

Hence tJ7TT0.'b incendo: aJso Aptha, an inflammation, a fiery eruption. 

A4>6t:T,f]EVOTOf-aXTL£AKtilOLL;. Hesychius. 

A4)6a,/\£Y£T0:L££Av9l"][-[aTfL)Vfl&O;KA.Etymolog. Mag. 

1222] Stephanus Byzantinus. 

1223] Zosimus. I. l.p.53. 

See Etymolog. Magnum, Alpha, 

[224]Pausanias. 1.2. p. 180. 

[225] Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 242, supposed to be named from races. 

[226] Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 692. or AijlVElOg. as some read it. 

In like manner AtjjQrtAaKtiLAdjGaiiX/EKaTr]. Stephanas Byzantinus. 



[227] Cfcliut^ Rhodig. \. E. c. ]6. A(|)i"]TaiQ, 6 ^' TOIZ A£/\(|x)lC Gfoc;. 

Auclor Aiiliquu.s apud Liliuni Gyralduni. Synia^;. 7. 

[22S] These towers were oracular temples; and He.svchius expresslv says. 
AijJTlTQQEIiV ^U1\T£LX. Adjr]TOgOC; 7TgO(ijr]T£lXD\TOC. Het^ychius. 
AcpT]TaQOC AtIqWiAO^. Iliad. I. A V. 404. rTQtxprjTEUOVTOL; Kai 
[ia\'TCVXi^C\'Ol\ Schol. ibid. 

[229] See Hoffman. Leiic. 

[230] PLutarch. Numa. voL L p. 68. T&a.5g l£QOV a7I0&Cl£ai xaic; 

Nee tu aliud Veslani, quam vivam inlellige flammam. 
Ovid. Fasti. I. 6. v. 291. 

[23 1 ] iXpflTogac, TOiv:: ti"ic tmric f.J.£T£>j^Tac Oqi^tqios^ oii^'yEVEic; 
Hesychiui. 

AncnoUQiiX, tOQTl"] AGrjvr^OLV. Hesychius. Apatuna is compounded of 
Apalour, a fire-tower. Phrator is a melalhesis for Phar-Tor, from Phur, 
ignis. So Pntor and Prxlorium are from Pur-tor of Ihe same purport. The 
general name for all of Ihem was Purgoi. slill with a reference to fire. 

|232]Iliad. A V. 63. 

|233]DiodorusSiculu5. 1. L.p. 24. 

[234] Plularch. Numa. p. 62. 

[235] [n Syria was Astacus, or the city of Chus: and Astacur, the city of the 
Sun. [n other parts were Astacures, and Asiaceni, nations: Astacenus 
Sinus; Astaboras; Asubem; Astabus and Astasaba in Ethiopia; Asliilepha 
at Colchis; Asta and Astea in Gedrosia; Aita in Spam, and Liguria; Asta 
and regio Astica in Thrace. 

Doris named Hestiiotis. Sirabo. 1. 9. p. 668. 

Pindar. Nem. Ode II. v. L 
[236] Philo apud Eusch. Prfcp. Evang. 1. I.e. 10. 

Arabibus Sol TaJos, ToAoi;- el Samasa. Lilius Gyrald. Syntag. 7. p. 280. 
[237] Stephanus Byzant. 
[23S] Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 3S6. 
[239] Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387, 388. 

[240] Abulfeda. Tab. Syria:, p. 5. SyrJa Scham appcllala. Divldilur Syria in 
quinque prEcfecturas. quarum unicuique nomine proprio nomen, Al Scham, 
scil. Svritp, commune dalur. Excerptum ex Ibn Ol Wardi. p. 176. 

Abulfeda supposes, that Syria is called Scham, quasi sinistra. It was called 
Sham for the same reason that it was called Syria. Zl.JQOi:^ Y*^ ^ Ty\.lOQ- 
the same as Zelqud^. Persfc &JQr] Deum vocant. Lilius Gyraldus. Svniag. 



1. p. 5. LVDin Bca, i.e. Dea Ccclestis. Syria i& called at lliis day Sourislan. 
Souris from Sehor^ Sol, EeiqiOs of Greece. 

[241] Rcineccil Syntagma. Class. 6. cxxii. p. 458. 

[242] El-Samen was probably the name of the chief temple al Zama; and 
comprised ihe titles of the Deitv, whom the Numidians worshipped. El 
Samen signifies Deus Corlestis. or Corlorum: which El Samen was changed 
by Ihe Romans to .^lia Zamana. 

[243] 1bTEO\' bE 6l XoAbcdo;, ajiQ toli Jj^\i KaTayovTai^ eE 6v xai 6 

ApQLinU' Svncelli Chronograph, p. 93. 

[244] Eutychii sive Ebn Patricii Hist vol. I. p. 60. 

[245] Ek rr]c, 4>L)Ar]c: xoi^ Tx]^ Xoix; ctlD^yti, 6 Al6ldi|'- chron. 

Paschal, p. 36. 

[246] ^TfQOC &f t'lOC TOLi El"]|J— OVOf-EtlTl MEaTQtlElfJ. Theophilus ad 

Autolyc. ]. 2. p. 370. 

[247] Alii Shemi f ilium faciunt Canaanem. Relandi Paljcstina. v. 1. p. 7. 

[243] The sons of Ham; Cush and Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan. 
Genesis, c. 10. v. 6. 

Ham is the father of Canaan. Genesis, c. 9. v. IS, 22. 

From Sam, and Samen. came Summus; and Hercules Summanus; 
Samabethi, SamanEci, Samonacodoma. 

[249] Orphic. Hymn. 33. 

[250] Orphic. Hymn. 7. So EAGf MlIKlIOs to Hercules, and loPan. KAuGl 

ykXKOQ. to Dionusus. Also. MlXKOQ Nl"]QEl.C. KVl^l^ MrtKiXQ, <I\i.l\'(i^V. 

to Corybas the Sun. 

[251] 

MeAtHA' &' 67lAOTEQ£i.l\' MlXKtlQCi^V yE\'EaiV TEf 

KQUJLV TE. 

Orphic. Argonaut. V. 42. 

[252] Dlodorus Siculus. I. 5. p. 327, 323. 

We read of Macaria in the Red Sea. Plin. 1. 6. c. 29. 

ToTl^QKtllOVOQOk^KnLlVtoKillQia. Diodorus Sic. I. 3. p. 173. 

[253] Cyprus was called ^AiXKnOliX, with a town of the same name. 

Ptolem. 

Lesbos Macaria. Clarissima Lesbos; appellata Lana, Pelasgia, Aigeira. 
.^thiope, Macaria, a Macareo Jo vis nepote. Plin. 1. 5. c. 31. and Mela. 1. 2. 

c. 7. p. 209. 

OOOOV AEOi3a; aVO MaKagOC Efoc E\T0C EEQ^'EL Homer. Iliad. Q. V. 

544. 

Rhodes, called Macaria. Plin. 1. 5. c. 31. 



A founlyin in Attica was called Macana. Pausanias. 1. I. p. 79. 
Part of Thrace, Macaria. ApolloniuE Rhod. 1. I. v. L I L5. 
A city in Arcadia. MlXKtlQLlL Sleph. Hyzant. 
yiOKOQ, a king of Lesbos. Clement. Cohort, p. 27. 
An island of Lvcia,Macara. Sleph. BvzanL 

The Macares^ who were the reputed sons of Deucalion, after a deluge. 
settled in Chios, Rhodes, and other islands. Diodorus Sic. I. 5. p. 347. 

[254] Pausanias. L S. p. 602. He speaks of Macaria the daughter of 
Hercules. I. I . p. SO. 

[255] Pausanias. L 10. p. S96. 

[256] Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 347. MflKfXQ 6 KQLVaKOU- Schol. in Homer. Iliad. 

n. V. 544. 

[257] 'Ol laWOI, 6l^ 7IQOTCQOV fAq^XTt' MftKQtiA'ac;. Strabo. I. 12. 

Sanni, ZjriVVOL means Heliadx, the same as Macarones. }AnKQCCV€.C,- near 
Colchis, OLVIA' IjlWDl Slephanus Byzant. 

[25S] The same as the Cadmeum. MaKOQti^V VrjQOL;, l] tlKQOTiaVt^ TiCV 

i\' BoiaTTu;! 0i"]Pti'v to noAaiov, d\: 6 Il(XQ^£\\bry;. Suidas. 

Diodorus Siculus. I. 5. p. 347. MtXKftQtilV Vip^OL. near Britain and Thule. 
Scholia in Lycophron. v. 1200. 

Ai^' f lOLV MaKOQav vipou to6i Tifo tov 
Zi^vOf 6fu)V' paaiArja, Vet] teke m^' £vl xc^P- 

Of the Theban Acropolis, Tzetzes in Lycophron. v. 1 194. 

[259] Herodotus. 1.3. c. 16. 

[260] Macra, a river in Italy. Plin. 1. 3. c. 5. 

[261] Euripides in lone. v. 937. Ev6tX 7iQO0l3OQg0l\;; TiETQaC MOKQac, 
KnAoixji i^jc; civaKT£c; AtGi&cx;. ibid. 

Pausanias informs us that the children of Niobe were supposed to have 
been here slain in this cavern. 

[262] Euripides ibid. Also, in another place, he mentions 

Kf KQOmX; EQ AVTQO, KiXlMaKQaC, nETQT^i^ElC,- 

[263] ALi|3ticn. &£ TOV Ki-)6ia(jo\' [^i:<.^K^ eotl\' tigx^^io^ MeiAixioti 

AlOC;. Pausanias. I. 1. p. 9. 

[264]Pausanias. 1.2. p. 154. 
[265]Pausanias. 1.2. p. 132. 



[266] Pausanias. ]. 10. p. S97. 

[267]Pau5amas. ].7. p. 573. 

[26S] The counlrv of the Amalekites is called Ihe land of Ham. 1 
Chronicles, c. 4. v. 40. 

[269] 1 Kings. c. II. v,33. 

[270] I will cut off the remnant of Baal from ihis place, and the name of 
the Chamerlms with Ihe priesl^: and ihem thai worship the host of heaven 
upon the house tops, and them [hal worship, and that swear by the Lord, 
and thai swear by Matchtiiii. Zephaniah. c. 1. v. 4. 

[271] Judges, c. 1. v. 10. Joshua, c. 15. v. 13. Deuteronomy, c. 2. v. 21. 
Joshua, c. 1 I. V. 22. and c. 13. v. 12. 

The priests at Ihe Elusinian mysteries were called flVCTKTOT&VECTTrtl. 
Clement. Alex. Cohort, p. 16. 

[272] Pausanias. 1. 1. p. S7. It was in Ihe island Lade before Miletus. The 
aulhor adds, when the bones were discovered. AvTIKtX &E Ao^'OC f]A9£V 
EC, TOIV: 7IQ\A01\; ripiOVOli TOt^ XQlXJaQgOLi ELVrtl ^JE\' TO\' 
VEJtQOV— KTA— Km. XElf^^VOV' TL 7ICiTa|JOV QKEavov EKoAouv. 

See Cicero de Nal. Deor. 1. 3. of Anaces. A\tXKTEs. ToiC AlOC KOlvXJlt; 
AvaKac;6LA0T]VaiOl7lQOCnyi'OQEl.XJtXV. Plularch. Numa, 

[273] Michael Psellus. p. 10. 

[274] Psalm 28. V. I. Deuleron. c. 32. v. 15. Isaiah, c. 17 v. 10. Psalm 78. v. 
35. rtisoflen slyled Selah. 

[275]Isaiah. c. 23. V. 8. 

[276] Genesis, c. 17. v. 15. 

[277]Tobit.c. I. v. 22. 

[27B] Eslher. c. I . v. 16. 

[279] Joshua, c. 13. v. 3. ^rO. Judges, c. 16. v. 5. 

[n Samuel they are styled Sarnaim. I, c, 29. v. 7, 

[280] Oslrum Sarranum. 

[281] Jeremiah, c. 39. V. 3. 

[282] [saiah. c. 37. v. 4. Jeremiah, c. 39. v. 3. 

[283] It is somelimes expressed Saronas. 

Esl el regio Saronas, sive £iQ<.3ijC)^. Reland. Paljcstina. p. ISS. Any place 
sacred lo the Deilv Saron was liable [o have this name: hence we find 
plains so called in the Onomasticon of Eusebius. O Z/tQ(OV — l] tXTTO TOL' 

OQOl^ StlpaSQ E7ILTT]V TlpfEQiaf^l Al|j.vt]v XiJ^'Q^:- 

[284]Plin.l.4.c.S. 

[285] Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 4. p. 170. from Pausanias, and Aristides in 



Themisloclem. 

[286] TnQCih'ia, AgrC^Jiu- AxftiOL Hcsych. She was. by the Persians, 
named Sar-AiL TnQ\^TlZ^ AqT£^Is" OLrifQaaL ibidem. 

[2B7J Pausanias. ]. 2. p. 189. 

|28S]Pau5anias. ].2. p. I8L 

[289] Callimachus calls Ihe island Aslerle KL1:K0\' GCQCFW AoTfQU"]/ 
TIOVTOIO hm\0\' anQOV. This, by [he ScholiasI, is interpreled 
KtTAuVTQOV" but It certiinly means a Rock. Hymn, in Delon. v. 225. 

[290] IjTQdIVl&Es TTETQai, T] flL bwL TiaAaiOTTJTa KEXlVUiai ^VE'Z- 

Hesvch. 

[291] Callimachus. Hymn lo Zeus, v- 22. 

[292] Diodorys Siculus. I. 5. p. 308. 

[293] See Observalions and Inquiries upon Ancient History, p. 196. 

[294] Eusebii Prip. Evang. I. 10. c. L3. p. 500. 

[295] Jo^ephus contra Apion. 1. I.e. 13. p. 445. 

[296] Diodorus Siculus. I. 3. p. 144. 

[297] Heliodori £thiopica. 1.4. p. 174. 

[293] Achor, GfOC flTIOfJlUtx;. Clement. Alesandr. Cohortatio. p. 33, 

[299] Lucan, 1. S. v,475. 

[300] Kai yriQ tov Oolqiv 'E\An\'LJ«x; T(tlql\' ELgT]K£\' tixT]KOE\OL 

aTlOTa^v'lEQELilvAq'O^JEVOV. Plutarch. Esii et Osiris, vol. L. p. 364. 

[30l]Eusebius.Pr3:p. Evang. 1. I.e. 10. p. 39. 

[302] Annum quoque vetustissimi GrEccorum ALKtX[3rtVTtX appellant TOV 
aTIO TOIJ AVKOTs id est Sole. &c.Macrob. Saturn. 1. I.e. 17. p. 194. 

[303] Lvcaon was the same as Apollo; and worshipped in Lycia: his priests 
were styled Lvcaones: he was supposed to have been turned into a wolf. 
Ovtd. MetHin. 1, I. v. 232. Apollo's mother, Latona, was also changed to 
the same animal. "H Al"]Ta^ EL^ At]AoV I"]A9e f-iETapoAAoLXTa €IZ 
AlJKOV. Scholia in Dionys. v. 525. 

People are said to have been led lo Parnassus bv the howling of wolves; 
Altvfi'V'a^Qt.'^'ais. Pausanias. 1. 10. p. SI I. 

The Hirpi were worshippers of fire, and were conducted to their settlement 
in Campania by a wolf. Strabo. I. 5. p. 383. 

In the account given of Danaus, and of the temple founded by him at 
Argos, is a storv of a wolf and a bull. Pausan. 1. 2. p. L53. The temple was 

styled A7tQ\A£iIVOC; lEQO\' AUKtOU. 

[304] Pausanias above: also, Apollo AVKCl\£X^, and AHvElO^. Pausan. 1. L. 
p. 44. 1.2. p. 152, 153. 



[305]Pausai]iasJ. 10. p. SI L 
1306] Pau5iLntas. ]. 7. p. 530. 
1307] Pausanias. L S. p. 678. 

|30B] Ol AtAqxni to TIQLiTTOV AuivtOQElt; OvOAoUVTO. Scholia in 

Apollon.Rhod.L4. V. 1489. 

[309] Slephanus Byzant. and SLrabo. I. 9. p. 640. said to have been named 
from wolves. Pausanias. ]. 10. p. SI 1. 

[310] AiJKfiiQEiiV TioAis AeA^'I&o^' ^' ll T^iqtTixi 6 AtiqAAcov^ 
Etvmolog. Magnum. 

These places were so named from Ihe Sun, or Apollo, slyled nol only 
AUKO^, but AL'KfiOflC and AVKCCQElC^- aod the city Lucoreia was 
esteemed the oldest in the world, and said to have been built after a deluge 
by Lycorus, the son of Huamus. Pausan. L 10. p. 81 L 

'TiiiU'a;toLi30loAL^iX^l0l0K(XOaLiQ(>; Apollon.1.4. V. 1489. 

AliKCiiQEiOiO^ rtVTi TOli AcAtpiKOU. Scholia, ibid. It properly signified 
Solaris. 

[311] Virgil, ^neid. 1.3. V. 274. 

[312]Gruter's Enscnptions. vol. 1. p. MLXXXJI. n. 8. 

[313] Plutarch, in Arlaxerxe. p. 1012. 
[314] Ctesiasin Persicis. 

So Hesychius Tov yOQ l>\.iav 6l ritoaai KlVXJV Ari'Ol.JtTL^^ Hence 

KiJQOc;, aQXf'^v, pncnAeu;, ibid, also Kiiqos, c^oioia. 

[315] Strabo, speaking of the river Cur, or Cyrus. 1. I I . p. 764. 

[316] 

Quid Libi cum Cyrrha?quid cum Permessidos unda? 
Martial. 1.1. epigram. 77. v. II. 

Phocaicas Amphissa manus, scopulosaque Cyrrha. 
Lucan.1.3. v. 172. 

KigQC(V,f7iivaOV AeAtjJtiJV Pausan. I. 10. p. 817. 

[317] Cyrenaici Achorem Deum (invocant) muscarum multitudine 
pestilentiam adferenle, quo: prolinus intereunt, poslquam litatum est iMi 
Deo. Plin. 1. 10. c. 28. See also Clement. Alexand. Cohort, p. 33. 

Some late editors, and particularly Harduin, not knowing that Achor was 
worshipped at Cyrene, as the 0COC CCnO}JVlOZ. have omitted his name. 
and transferred the history to Elis. But all the antient editions mention 
Achor of Cyrene: Cyrenaici Achorem Deum. cEc. [ have examined those 
printed at Rome, 1470. 1473. those of Venice, 1472, 1476, I4S7, 1507, 
1510. those of Parma, 1476, 1479, 1481. one at Brescia, 1496. the editions 
at Paris, 1516. 1524, 1532. the Basil edibon by Froben, 1523: and they all 
have this reading. The edition also by Johannes Spira, 1469, has Acorem, 



bul with some variation. The spurious readin°;, Efei myagnim Deum^ was, I 
imagine, first admilted inio the lext bv Sigismund Gelenius. who was 
misled by Ihe similarity of ihe two histories. Harduin has followed him 
blmdlv. \Mthoul taking an v notice of ihe more antient and true reading. 

[31S] Stephanus Byzantinus. See also Scholia on Callimachus. Hymn, in 
ApolLv.9]. 

[319] 

'Oi&' ovilic Yx^v^ '^nyi'T);; E^l'\'tl^TO Tii>\iionflL 

Ai,)gif£L;,7it.iKivi"p.'^i: vaTiaic AilfL/Uv cvaiov. 

Callimachus. Hymn, in Apoll. v. 

[320]Plin.N. H.1.5. p.249. 

[32]]L. I.e. S.p.43. 

[322] Justin, speaking of the firs! settlement made al Cyrene, mentions a 
mounlain Cura, which was then occupied. Monleni Cyrani, ct propler 
amornitjtem loci, et ^to^vst fof\tnim ubertatem occupavere. 1. 13. c. 7. 

[323] Conformably lo what I say, EkroD is rendered AKKOQtJJV by Ihe 
Sevenly. I Samuelc.6.v. 15. 

So also Josephus Aniiq. Jud. 1. 6. c. I. p. 312. 

In Achore vestigia Accaronis: Selden de Dijs Syrls. Synlag. 6. p. 228. 

OlJ D]Tr](70l.Jai MuiilV 9tO\' AlCKtigCi^V. Gregory Nazianz. EdilJo 
Etonens. 1610. Pars secunda com. Julianuni. p. 102. 

In lialy this God was siyled by the Campanians, 'l-lDCtlc\r]C AyiOf-fUlO^ 

See Clemens. Cohorl. p. 33. 

The place in Egypt, where they worshipped this Deity, was named 
Achons: undoubtedly ihe same, which is mentioned bv Sozomen. 1. b. c. 
IS. 

[324] Clemens Alexand. Cohort, p. 44. 

He quoles another, where ihe fate of Ephesus is foretold: 

TTTTia &' oififiit^Ls E4»f(JOs KAaiDUcra TTog' 
oxQaiQ 

KtlLNipV CT^TOlXTtX TO\' CRiKfTL \'aLi:Tao\Trt. 
There is a third upon Serapis and his temple in Egypt; 

Kt1L(JUZCQtX7ILAL9CH.igtJ:Ql'Ol.>^£7ILK£LfJf^e 

TtoAAou;, 
xgLTtxAiVLVi;]. 

The temple of Serapis was nol ruined llll the reign of Theodosius. These 
three samples of Sibylline poetry are to be found in Clemens above. 

|325] Achad was one of the first cities in the world. Genesis, c. 10. v. 10. 



Nisibis cilv wjs njmed both Achad and Achar. See Geographia Hebrjca 

Exiera of the learned Michaelis. p. 227. 

[326] Stephanus Byzant. 

[3271 Lulalius Placidus upon Statius. Theb.L 1. v. 718. 

[32S] Heliodori ^thiopica. 1. 4. p. 175. 

[329] Heliodori ^thiopica. 1. 10. p. 472. 

1330] Diodorus Siculus. I. 5. p. 327. 

[331] ApolloniusRhod.of IheHeliadEC. L4. v. 604. 

[332] 

Chamsl. seu Solares. sunt Arabice Shemsi vel 
Shamsi. 

Hyde Religio Vel. Pers. p. 523. 
and 575. 

Cham being pronounced Sham, and Shem. has caused some of his 

posterity lo be referred to a wrong line. 

[333] Callimachus. Hymn lo Apollo, v. 19. 
[334] Nicander Alexipharmica. v. L K 
[335]Pausamas. 1. 10. p. S27. 

[336] It is, however, to be found in Euripides, under the term OXOC,. 
Theseus savs lo Adraslus: 

Ek TOii &' cAat.iVTLC tTixn tiqoc Br]Pas Oxoi.^. 
Supplices. V. I3L. 

[337] From Uc and Uch came the word euge: also EVX\]f EVXP[lt\if 
HVXOjM], of the Greeks. Callimachus abounds with antienl Amonian 
terms. He bids the young women of Argos to receive the Goddess 
Minerva, 

Eliv t' citq'OQLn, CRJV t' Euyfoaau oiiv t' 

LavBcr.Palladis. V. 139. 

From Uc-El came Euclea Sacra, and EukAoc Zflt;, ElKAf la, AgXf fJls- 

EiikAoc;, AlOC IEQEI.^ EV Mq'OQOls KLXI EV KoQIvGiO. Hesychius, so 
amended by Albertus and Hemsterhuslus. 

[33B]Iliad A.V. 69. 

[339]Iliad.Z. V. 76. 

[340] [liad.P. V.307. 

[341]Tliad.O V. 2E2. 

[342] Iliad. H. v, 22K It occurs in other places; 



y£VT]Tai. 

Hiad.r.v, 110. 
TIl; t' CfQ TCilV ox' OQIDTOl; ET]V. Oli fX)l C\'VE7TE, 

Moixja. 

Iliad. B. V. 761. 

Also Odyss. 0. v.l23. and fi. v. 428. 

[343] In the Hymn to Silenus, thai God is called ElA|"]\^JA' OX' CIQLOTC. 
And in the poem de Lapidibus. the Poel, speaking of heroic persons, 
mentions their reception in heaven: 

A^lQ.5|JT]TOL AlOC OLKOL 

XtitQcr^Trts &££/j:vto Ge iiyEVca^v ox' ngtorot^. 

Hymn 35. v. 2. and TIEQt AlGwv. Proem, v. 
14-. 

|344]Genesis.c.45. V.21. 

[345] Josephus. Antiq. Jud. I. S. c. 6. 

[346] SeeRelandi Palicstina. vol. 1. c. 41. p. 255. 

[347]Pl]n.l.B.c.46. 

[34S]Plin.l,5. c. 9. 
1349] 

Paulus Silentiarius. part LI. v. 177. See Relandus 
above. 

[350]Plin.l.5. c. IS. 

[351] Athanasii Epist. ad solitariani vltani agentet^. p. 658. 

[352] Epiphanius ad versus Hires. 1.2. torn. 2. p. 719. 

[353] See the learned Professor Michaelis in his Geographia Extera 
Hebrior. p. 134. 135. 

[354] The lonians changed this termination into e. Hence Arene, 
Caniissene, C>'rene, Arsace, Same. Capissene, Thebe, &.c. 

[355] Colchis was called Aia simpiv, and by way of eminence: and, 
probablv, Egypt had the same name: for the Colchians were from Egypt. 

Strabo mentions laoOVO^ TiAODV TOV ElC, Aiav. 1. 1. p. 3E. And 
Apollonius styles the country of Colchis Aia. 

Aia yEp] V ETL \'li\^ fJEVE I E f.[TIE6o\^, LJlfi^VOL TE 

Tliiv &' av&QaA', oi^ arq'E KaGiornxo vaiEfJcv 
Aiav. 1-4. V. 277. 

[356] Lib. 5. c. 14. 



[357| Coronus is lo be met wilh in Greece. He is mentioned as a king of 
the LapithtC, and ihe son of Phoroneus; and placed near mcunl Olympus. 

Diodoms. L 4. p. 24?. 

[353] Upon the Euphrates. 

[359] A city in Parlhia. 

[360] Calamon, or Cal-Anion, was a hill in Judea; which had this name 
given Id il bv the Canaaniles of old. Cvril mentions — fl(bLKOUf VOL TLVS^ 
anOTOV OPOTZ KoAafJaiVOC; — in epislola ad Calosynum. 

[361] 1 Kings, c. 15. v. 27. 

[362] In Canaan was a well known region called Palccstine. 

So Tan-agra» Tan-is, Tyndaris. 

Tin, in some languages, signified mud or soil. 

[363] Ptolemy.]. 4. p. 112, 

[364] SeeAmos. c. 9. V. 7. 

[365] Jeremiah, c.47. v. 4. speaks of the island of Caphtor in EgypL 

[366] Theocritus. Idyll. 2. v. 45. Scholia. 

Il is still common in the Arabian Gulf, and in India; and is often expressed 
Dive, and Diva; as in Lacdive, Serandive, Maldive. Before Goa is an island 

called Diu Kax' ££x)XT]V^ 
[367]Bt^l6|-]/V0LKt>;6fOl' Hesychius. 

BaL6i")A, Geoig vno;- suidas. 

[363] Elisa, called Eliza, Elesa, Eleasa, Eifaaft- I Maccab. c. 9. v. 5. and 

c. 7. V. 40. often conlracled Lesa,Lasa, &c. 

[369] Pocock's Travels. voL 2. p. 106. 

[370] lablonsky. vol. 1.1. [, c, 1. p. 4, de GuUelmo Tyrio, exiibro 21. c, 6. 

[37l]Herodotus.l.2.c.4l. 
[372] Strabo. 1. 17, p. 1167. 

[373] TcdTia [iTt! OUV EQaT006c\'r]C IGT0QI"]K£V" TT]V &E [JE-i'tX/\l"]\' 

^Xn^' ''tQOs AiiQ£iov ouK EV AQ^r]\oi^,—aAAa e\' FaiYflf-irjAoiu 

ytVCOOflL OVVC7l£OE\' OTJptlLVELV &£ (j^OLV OIKOV Kt1[-i.l>\oi^ TI"]V 
&liX\CKTOV. Plutarch. Vila Aleiand. vol. 1. p. 683. 

Strabo says the same. EoTl \1CV QVY TOTIOg fTHOTjfJa; uno^ KlXl x' 
OUVO^"^GtQf.i.l"]Vtt6tVytlQ£CTlKa|JT]ADt.iOLl«X;.]. 16. p. I072. 

[374] Di |-[£v la tiAeictix m.rf\'Qa^^x\T€'Z A£)'Qtyji\; art tEiJKOoiov^ 
OTCtbiQvc, ixTitxf U 6i6e Tix fAayoTft, oxi eq 7iE\TnKoaioi.t;. 



AAAiX £v rmi^i'n^iTiAoic yoQ ycv£o6ai ti"]v pi^xiiv tiqcc Ttj.i nornf-ito 
Boi.i|.jti6ti^ Acyci TTTOlf^jflioc: Ki:ii AQioropoiiAoc" TtcvVic ^£ oik i"]\' 
Trt Fallen |-J.i"]Ai:i, a?^Aa KCiyi \Jir\'aAx], ovbc ovof^icioTOs 6 xc^jqos- 

OIJ&E Eli; aKOrjV r]&li TO OVO[JCL 

Arrian. Expedit. Alex. I. 6. p. 247. 

[375J Strabo. ]. 16. p. 1072. 

[376] Strabo acknowledges the failure of his counlrymen in this respecl. — 

rio/X/Vi f-ifv ovv KOI ^1") ovza Ac^oixjiv 6i Apx^ioi 5Zii^'^''Qa(j'^ic, 
aiivTf9Qn|jf.[cvoiTai4'^vi&fi&ioTr]L;|^u0a\.o>'ui^. ]. s. p. 524. 

[377J All thy foitiesses shaU be spoiled, as Sl/ulnian spoiied Belh Arbef in 
the day of batlie. The mother was dashed in pieces upon her children. 
Hosea. c. 10. v. 14. Ar in this place does not .signify a cily: but mS. llie tille 
of the Deily: from whence was denved i£DO^ of ihe Greeks. The seventy, 
according to some of their best copies, have rendered Beth Arbel OLKOV 
ICQO-BtXfl-V \ihich is no improper version of Belh-Aur-Be!. In some 
copies we find il altered to [he house of Jeroboam\ but this is a misiake for 
Jero-BaaL Arbelus is bv some represented as the first deified mortal. Cvril 
contra Julian. \. 1. p. 10. and I. 3. p. 110. 

There was an Arbela in Sicily. Stephanus, and Suidas. Also in Galilee; 

situated upon a vasl cavern. Josephus seized and fortified it. Josephi Vila. 
p. 29. 

[37S] See Strabo. 1. II. p. 774.1. 15. p. 1006.1. I.p. 41.p. 81. 

See also Philo Bibliusflpud Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 34 Tamblichus. § 7. 

c. 5. 

[379] Dlodorus Siculus. I. 17. p. 53 S. He makes no mention of Gaugamela. 

[380] Strabo. 1. 10. p. 724. 

[381] Macrobius. Saturn. I. 3. c. S. p. 2E4. 

[382] ServiLis in lib. I I . ^neid. v. 558. 

[383] Plutarch in Numa. p. 61. 

[384] Gruter. p. Ivi. n. 1 1, vol I . 

[385] Gruter. vol. I. p. Ivi. 12. also p. xl. 9. 

[386] Or else Belh-Arbel was another name of the sanie temple. 

[387] Syncellus. p. 55. 

[38S] Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 

[389] Etymologicum magnum. HQClKAfJi^;. 

[390] Herodotus. I. 2. c. 124. 

[391] Geog. Nubiensis. p. 17. 

Michaelis Geog. Hebrfcorum Exlera. p. 154- 

[392] 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 6. and c. IS. v. I I. also I Chron. c. 5. v. 26. 



[393] SLrabo. ]. 10. p. 1070. 

[394] Observallons upon ihe AntienI Hislory of Egypt, p. 175. 

[395] SLrabo. ]. 7. p. 505. So also Herodolus and Pausanias. 

[396] T-eA/^oif OL AtiJttiJvaiDL Sieph. Byzantinus. 

EOl vaiQl^ iJ7KX|>T]TrtL Homer. Iliad . FI. v. 234. 
[397]PausaT]ias. ].2. p. 166. 

[39B] ll ii called Chau-On, XfXl^'V- by Steph. Byzanlinus. from Cte.sias. 

is OlXOl! llAlOl'i the house of Lhe Sun. \*hich gave name to the districL 

[399] Stmbo. 1. 4. p. 270. and p. 282. 

[400] 1 Maccab. c. 9. v. 62, 64. 

[401] Judith, c. 7. V. 3. 

[402] Pausamas. 1. I. p. 91. 

[403] There were many places and temples of Baal, denominated Caballis, 
CabaJi, Cabala, Cabalia, Cabalion, Cabalissa, &.c. which are mentioned by 
Pliny, StTHbo, Antoninus, and others. Some of them were compounded of 
Caba: concerning which 1 shall hereafter treat. 

[404] Pausanias. L 4. p. 2S2. 

Strabo mentions Caucones in Elea. 1. 8. p. 531. The Caucones are also 

mentioned bv Homer. Odvss. y. v. 366. 

Caucane in Sicily was of the same purport, mentioned by Ptolemy. 1. 3. c. 
4. 

[405] ApoUonius Rhodius styles itCutais: KLVrU'liX*^ l"]9fi:i:ytXir]C;- 1-4. v. 
512. 

[406] See De Lisle's curious map of Armenia and the adjacent parts of 
Albania, &c. 

[407] Pausanias. 1. 1 . p. 40. 

There was a river Acheron in Elis. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 530. And the same riles 
were observed in honour of the 0£OC f-J.UItTi'QOZ, that were practised in 
Cyrene. Clement. Cohort, p. 33. 

[n Ponlus was a river Acheron. ElGtX &f Xai TiQQXOlXl TlOXn^IOU 
AX£QOVTOC EaGlV. Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 745. also aKQa 
AxfOOtXJUn. The like to be found near Cuma in Campania: and a storv of 
Hercules driving away flies there also. Pui[-U1lOL &£ aTIOfJUKO HgtJxAEL 
(SlXJlitTl). Clemenlis Cohort, ibid. 

1403] Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. 5. p. 49. altered to Novella by some, contrary 
to the aulhoritv of the best M3S. See Scaliger's notes, p. SI. edit, anno 
l6l9.Dordrechii. 



See Selden de Diis Syris. Synlag. 2. c. 2. p. 174. In vetustioribus escusis 
dc Re Rustica non Novella, sed Covella legitur. Covella aulem Ccrlestia, 
slve Urania inlerpretatur. 

[409] Ennii Annal.l. L. 

[410] The Persians worshipped Ccclus; which is alluded lo by Herodolus. 
when he says, that thev sacrificed upon eminences: Tov IvUkAov TTrtVTCl 

TOl' OugaVOU Aia HZjAeOVTEs I^ I- c. I3I. To the same purpose 
Euripides; 

Oqcxq tov in\KK^ TOV &' aiJEioov' aiBsQci, 
Tov iT]v nEQ\L EXovG' i^'^xic e\' ayxiAaK;; 
Toi.iTO\' vofJLLf Z^\a, TOV &' j]yov Aux. 

Clement. Alexand. Strom. I. 5. p. 717. Plutarch, p. 369. p. 424. 

Aspice hoc sublime candens, qiiem invocant omnes Jovem. Cicero de 
Nalurj Deor. 1. I. 

[411] AAA' AGrjVLXioi \i£V K&\fov, Ktxi Mri'ixvciQav lfv?l^T^l 
0EOl.t;. Athenag. Legat. p. 290. 

[412] Abulfeda. Tabula Syriic. p. 5. 

Nassir Ettusius. p. 93. apud Geog. veL 

[413] The city Argos was in like manner called KoiAov. IlQ^AaKlC TO" 
Ap^o; KoiAov 6i"]ctI/ KaQauEQ £\' Etiii'ovxdic. To KOLVON A^'oc; 

OLJK ET' 01KT]0O\t' ETl.— ETl Kai EV @a[il^QO(f Aq^'E L KoiALj.1. Scholia in 
Sophoc. tEdipum Colon. 

[414]Tliad.B. V. 615. 

[415] Strabo. ]. S. p. 529. 

[416] SLrabo.l. S. p. 534. 

[417] Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius, Antiquarius. 

[4 IS] (iJaivoiaTO ctv eovteq 6i t^v Afix^ifav ijyEyiWEQ Alylitttiol 

iSayEVEEs- Herod. I. 6. c. 54. 

Of their original and history [ shall hereafter give a full account. 

[419] 'OnocabE qbovuiv ev TioYiQuiiwEUx^ (JXiivt] ^ev EoriaiTraiv 

in AtiiQiOC;' Pausanias. i. 5. p. 416. 
[420] 

Tum primum subiere domos: domus antra fuere. 

Ovid. Metamorph. ]. I. v. 121. 

[421] Strabo.]. S. p. 564. 

It is mentioned by Thucydides: E^ TOV Kainbav, OVTIEQ TOL>; 
KaKOlO>'Ol^£^ja'V\£LV£La:e£LOav(6LAaKfc^Lf^VLDL.)^ 1 c. 134. 



Il i^ c^pret^sed KEH&tXs ^V PJiusanias; who says thai it was ihe place, down 
which ihey ilire'A ArisiomeneSj ihe Meisenian hero. ]. 4, p, 324, 

[422] SLrabo. [bidem. 

1423] 

Huic monstro Vulcanus era! paler: illius atros 
Ore vomens ignes. magna se mole ferebal. Virgil. 
,€n.LS. V. 193. 

1424] SLraboJ. S. p. 564. 

[425] Iliad. 1. 1. V. 266. 

[426] Iliad. B. v. 5E1. 

Odysi. A V. I . Di&' i£o\' KOI/VHN ArtKi:t\iipo\'a KHTOEIXAN. 

[4271 Strabo says as much: 'Oi&C, OTL OL aiiO tC^ QflOf^OV QCCX^O^ 
KllLtTOlAf^i'XATrtl. I. 8. p. 564. 

[42B] Hence Ihe words cove, alcove; and, perhaps, to cover, and lo cope. 

[429] SLrabo. L5. p. 356. 

1430] Krtxa&c qxjQ^LLXs ttjc; iToAuxq, Au"]ti"]\' tov vuv Ktiu"]Ti"]v 

TIQOOa^'XDQtUOf.IfVOV'. L 4. p. 259. 

Virgil, to give an air of trulh to his narrallon, makes Caieta ihe nurse of 
.Eneas. 

According to Sirabo il was sometimes expressed Cai Atla: and gave name 
to the bay below. — Kat TOV ^XCTa£.lJ KQ^TIOV EKEL^Ol KaWCTZaV 
Ci'VDptXOlXV. I.5.p. 376. 

[431] Scholia Euslalhij in Dlonysij TTfOUJlT^aiV. v. 239. and Steph. 
Byzanlinus. AL^aJTITO;^ 

[432] Xaaf-ui be ycv\T]9£\'— E&££aTO tov tiota^iov— eith 
f£fQnr]£.£v f ic Ti^v fTnQovfiav Kcmx Aaguyiyav tt]c iVoKgifo; ti"]v 

aVLil— Ktl>\ElTai6'6T07IQ; A'jIvOI"] KT>\. Strabo. 1. 9. p. 623. 

Il is called Anchia by Pliny. N. H. I. 4. c. 7. As, both the opening and Ihe 
stream, which formed the lake, was called Anchoe: it signified either fons 
spelunc^r. or spelunca fonbs^ according as it was adapted. 

[433] 1 Corinthians, c. 15. v.47.4a. 

[434]Cluverii Germama: Anbq. I. I.e. 13. p. 91. 

[435] Beyeri Addltamenia to Selden deDiis Syris. p. 291. 

Achor near Jericho. Joshua, c. 15. v. 7. 

[436]Ptolem. lib. 5.C. 18. p. 164. 

[437] Plato inCratylo. p. 410. 

[43S] See Kircher's Prodromus Copticus. p. ISO and p. 297, 



|439] Ibidem, and Jameson's Specilegia. c. 'J. § 4. 

|440]Pionius. Euseb. Hisl. Ecclesiast. I. 4. p. 173. 

Pior Monachus j^gvpUacus. Socralis HisL Eccles. p. 23S. 

Piammon. Sozomen. H. E. p. 259. 

Piambo^ orP'ambo. Socrads Eccles. H. p. 268. 

It was sometimes expressed Po, as in Poemon Abbas, in Evagtius. 

In ApophLhegnial. Patrum. apud Colelerii monumenla. lorn. I. p. 636. 

Baal Peor was only Pi-Or, the Sun; as Piiapus was a compound of Peor- 
Apis, conlracled. 

1441] Gennad. Vitar iUuslrium virorum. 1. 7. Pachomius, a supposed 
worker of many miracles. 

|442] Anlonius Diogenes in Photius. cod. 166. 

[443] Plutarch. Isisel Osiris, v. L. p. 355. 

Paamyles is an assemblage of common tides. Am-El-Ees. with Lhe prefix. 
Hence the Greeks formed Melissa, a sacred name as of Ham El-Ait, Ehev 
formed Melilta, lhe name of a foreign Deily, more known in Ionia than in 

Hellas. 

[444] Plutarch: Quistiones Grarca:. v. p. 296. 

[445] Pausanias. 1. I. p. 83. Amphilucus was a litle of the Sun. 

[446] Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 4. in like manner. Tr((poi Ta^■ I(bl|iE&ELac KLXl 
AALi^CCC, 7ia]bcCV' Pausanias. I. 9. p. 754. 

[447] Proclus in Platonis Parmenidem; See Orphic Fragment of Gesner. p. 
406. 

A iwofold reason may be given for their having this characler: as will be 
shewn hereafter. 

[44S] Pausanias. I. 10. p. S96. Many instances of this sort are to be found 
in this writer. 

[449] Herodotus. 1.2. c. 143. 

[450] SeeReland, Dissertatio Copt. p. 108. 

Jablonskv Prolegomena in Pantheon -Egyptiacum. p. 38. Also Wesselinge. 
Notes on Herod. I. 2.c. J43. 

[451] This was certainly the meaning; for Plato, speaking of the Grecians 
in opposition to other nations, styled BqqGciqou makes use of the very 
expression: rioAAr] \.ICV r] EAAiSsr £<!"> (t^ K£|3i"]g, EV T] n'Eiai TIOU 
CC<faQoi iwtQEC, TIoAAiX &f Kai Ta Xa^V papPt^Qti^V yeVT]. in Phardone. 
p. 96. 

[452] Kircher. Prodromus Coplicus. p. 300 and p. 293. 

[453] Kircher. Prod. p. 293. 

[454] Sanchoniathon apud Buseb. Prfcp. Evan. 1. I.e. iO. p. 37. 



[453J Damascius: Vila Isodon, apud Photiuni. Cod. ccxlii. 

1456] Jablonsky: Panlheon Egypt, v. 2. 1. 5. c. 2. p. 70. 

|457] Ausonius. Epigram. 30. 

Kircher says, that Pi in the Coptic is a prefix, by which a noun is known to 
be masculine, and of the lingular number; and that Pa is a pronoun 
possessive. Paromi is Vir nieus. It mav be so in [he Coptic; but in ancient 
times Pi, Pa, Phi. were only variations of the same article: and were 
indifferently put before all names: of which I have given many instances. 
See Prodromus. Copt. p. 303. 

[45S] Virgil. ^neid. 1.7. V. 679. 

[459] Cicero de Divinatione. I. 2. 

[460] Seealsov. 28,29,31, and 32. 

[461] Gruter. [nscript. Ixxvi. n. 6. 

[462]Ibid.lKxvi. n.7. 

BONO DEO 
PUERO POSPORO. 

Gruter. Inscrip. p. Ixxxviii. n. 13 

[463] Lucretius. 1. 4. V. 1020. 

[464] Properlius aJludes to the same circumstance: 

Nam quid Prirnestis dubias, O Cynthia, sortesl 

Quid petis ^jci mccnia Telegoni? 1. 2. eleg. 32. v. 
3. 

What in the book of Hester is styled Purim, the seventy render, c. 9. v. 29. 
(j'QOl.TQaL. The days of Purim were styled (jJQOlTQaL— Tr] SloAETCTt^J 
OnaiV KtxAoUVTtHL (jJQOlTQaL so in c. LO. The addilamenia Gricca 
mention — Tl"]V 7IQOIvfLfJi-V'r]V £7ILCTQ\|"]V TCOV (j'QOl^'Q'^L instead of 
CJDUOaLand noiJQaL: from P'Ur and Ph'Ur. ignis. 

|465]Herodotus. 1.2. C.4. and].2. C.52. 

EntLxn be XgovDii IlaAAoii ^itAGovTo: tTiL^VTO (ui 'EAAi"]Vfs) £k 

[466] So fiaifiaJV from foi"]|Jtii\': AnoVUjV from r[ 6f-tOl' 7iCV\l]OLs" 
AlOVliOa: quasi &l5oUVt.XJ(X; from &l^OL and OLVOC. and OLVOs from 

oif(T6aL^ Kqovo;, qiia^i xQOvou KOQo;. Ti-]6lv, to i^Gou^vdv— with 

many more. Plato in Cratylo. 

.^gyptus TlftQaXOaLyDvlTIiaLVfLV. Eustath. in Odyss. 1.4. p. 1499. 

1467] Poseidon, 7IOlOL^'^i^ £L^T]V. Tisiphone, ToiritiA' <jXii\T], Athene 
quasi Cl6(XV(XTO^' Hecate from £K(XTOV centum. Saturnus, quasi sacer, 
VCfl.^^. See Heryclides Ponticus, and Fulgentii-Mvthologia. 

See the Etymologies also of Macrobius. Saturnalia. I. I.e. 17. P. 1S9. 



MoiXTtUr quasi Of-iOU OlXJtXL Plutarch de Fraterno Aniore. v. 2. P. 4 BO. Al' 

Uaoicpar], bia to tiool (batvcLV to: ^xavrfia. Plutarch. Agis and 
Cleomenes. v. 2. p. 799. 

[46S] Eustathius on Diony.sius: TICQlTT^l'jais. 

Ut Josephus recle observal, Gra:ci£ scriptoribus id in more est. ul 
peregnna. e[ barbara nomina, qiiaiitum licel, ad Grjccam formam 

emolliant: sic illis Ar Moabltarum est AqeotioAi^'- Boisra. BiTQCTrt; Akis, 
A'^'XOl^'^'^ Astarte, AoTQOOOXl"]- ion ens Kison, X£l|^l(nTOC Ta'V' KlOOTi'V; 
torrens Kedron, Xti^JtirMJO^ '^'^ Ke&qcliv; et lalia tixjfl :a)Vls. Bochart. 
Geo-. Sacrj. 1.2.0. 13. p. ML 

We are much indebted lo ihe learned falher Theophilus of Antioch: he had 
greal knowledge: vel could nol help giving way to this epidemical 
\*eakness. He mentions Noah a? the 5ame as Deucalion, which name was 
gtven him from calling people to righleousnes.s: he used lo say, &Cl*rE 
KltAci v}MXiZ 6 GtCX;; and from hence, it seems, he was called Deucalion. 
Ad Antol.l. 3. 

[469] Plato in Cralylo. p. 409. 

[470] Suidas, Stephanus, Etvmolog. Euslathius, &c. 

So Coplus in Egypi, from KOtttEIV. 

[47J] See CalUmachus. vol. 2. Spanheini's not. in Hymn, in Del. v. 87. p. 
43E. 

[472] Cumberland's Origines. p. 165. so he derives Goshen in the land of 
Egypt from a shower of rain. See Sanchon. p. 364. 

[473] Hvde de Religione veterum Persanim. c. 2. p. 75. 

|474]Genesi5. c. 22. V. 20. 

[475] Universal History, voL 1. b. L p. 2S6. noles. 

[476] Bochart. Geograph. Sacra. I. I.e. IS. p. 443. 

Sandford dedescensu Chrisd. 1. 1. §.21. 

See Gale's Coun of the Gentiles, vol. I. b. 2.C.6. p. 6S. 

|477]Huetius. Demonst. p. I3S. 

[473] Hebfjca, ChaldEra. &c. nomina viroriim, muiierum. populorum — 
AnEverpii, 1565, Plantin. 

[479] Pliny. 1.3. c. S. 

^tna, quo: Cyclopas olim tuliL Mela. 1. 2. c. 7. 

[480] Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. I.e. 30. p. 560. 

[481] Ibidem, p. 565, 566. 

[482] Ebidem.p. 555,566. 



1483] Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. I. p. 406. 

[4S4] [bidem. 

[485JP.413. 

[4a6jP.4I5. 

[487] P. 388. 

[488] P. 381. 

[489] P. 435. 

[490]P.4I4. 

[491] Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. I. p. 381. 

[492] P. 385. 

[493] P. 40S. orfromMazor, angustia:. 

[494] [bidem. p. 258. 

[495] Simonis Onoirraslicon. 

[496] Michael is Spicilegium Geographic Hebricor. ExierEC. p. 158. 

[497] Gale's Courl of Lhe Gentiles, vol. I . b. 2. p. 6&. 

[498]Genesis. c. 4. V. 22, 

[499] Philoiipud Eusebium. Pnp. Evan.L I.e. 10. 

[500] Bochart. Geograpli. Sacra. I. 2. c. 2. p. 706. 

[501] Marcellinus. I. 22. c. [5. He was also called EloiJs. EAfiXJg 

T^(bnicnoc miQiX A(iX?l£tXJlV. Hesycli. Tlie Ladne title of Mulciber was 

a compound of Melech Aber, Rex. Parens lucis. 

[502] Tii^irtxaL be Tiaoa Anf.i^'HKi'jv'oic 6 IlgiLXTiOi^ 6 nuxog aiv to? 

AloviOf^ AthenjEus. 1. 1. p. 30. 

[503] To iT\'a/\yuX nQll"]nOlV TOV KtTl OgOl) fiOQ' AL'\a)'MTlOLL;. Suidas. 

[504] Numbers, c. 25. v. 3. Deuteronomy, c.4. v. 3. Josliua. c. 22. v. [7. 

Kirclier derives Priapus from r!D"ni©- Peliorpcli, os nudltatis. 

[505] Phurnutus de njrura Deorum. c. [7. p. 205. 

[506] Orphic Hymn 5. lo Protogonus. the same as Phanes, and Priapus. See 
verse 10. 

[507] Phurnutus. c. 17. p. 204. 

[508] nog' Aqi-TTiTioiai be Htiv ^^fv aQxaiazaTO^ kcxi ticv okto? 

TLi^V 7TQCl*T(j.IV AC'^'O^f VLOV SDjJV- Herodotus. [. 2. c. 145. 

AlbEC Julicc Inscriptio. 

PRIEPO 
PANTHEO. 

Gruter. v. I . p. XCV. n. I. 



[509] Agathias. I.4.p. 133. 

[510] SeeTheophilusad AulolycumJ. 2. p. 357. 

[511] See Philo Biblius apud Euseb. P. E. 1. I.e. 10. p. 32. He menlions 
applving Id a great Dumber of :iuthors. in Phenicia. 

[512] 

na\AT]v fS^QfiTvrjCTi^iEV'o: i\\r\y, oljxi t^'^ ™JQ' 
'EAAt]oi. 

Philo apud Eu&eb. P. Evang. 1. I . 
c. ix. p. 32. 

[513] Clemens Alesandrinus Strom. I. I . p. 356. 

[5141 Eusebij Prip. Evang. L 10. c. 4. p. 471. 

Tou ax]j&\i"]ai: Ht.^i^'OQtiv xn A6vT:n, Kai 

Theophllusad Autol. L 3. p. 3E1. 
1515] Plato in Timcco. Clemens. Strom. 1. 1. p. 426. 

n EoAti.A'V EoAti^v, EAAi^vEs oel TiaL&Ec;— ktA. 

1516] Theophilusad Aulolycum. I. 3. p. 390. 

[517] See Eiisebius. PrEcp. Evan. 1. 10. c. 4. p. 469. and c. 5. p. 473. also 
Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. I. p. 361. Diodorus Siculus. I. 1. p. 62. 63. and 

p. Eb, E7. 

[5 1 S] KaGo^ou be t^taoi tqvc, 'E'\/\i"]\'nc ££.if^uiilcG6LXL tqxx, 

f TlLtj^Ca'CGTrtTOl^ Al^afTITLiOV 'H|Da\.1s TC, KaiOtoi^. I. L.p. 20. 

See here a long accounl of the mythology of Egypt being transported to 
Greece' and there adopted by the Helladians as Lheir owd, and strangely 
sophisticated. 

[519] EwaTaiOQ [i£v oLiv 6 MiAr]cji(>; tieqi ti"]s nf/\o7iov'vr]ooi; 
f|)T]aivv art tiqo tccv 'EAAi"]vti^v ti^Krjcjav rtiiirjv BtiQptigoL" ax^^v &£ 
XL Kfli f] oLymxoa E/VVxg KtnoiKii^T BtxQt^OQLiiv um]QlE TO TToAaiow 

Strabo. I.7.p.321. 

[520] O&E ^TaLv XQOvoc TiaQaAcAcuTTaif £v cp ^t]6£v £^lq;to\' 

EAArjOLV lDTOpl"]Ttl:^ Theopompus in Tricareno. 

|521] How uncertain they were in their notions may be seen from what 
follows: Alii Cadmum, aJii Danaum^ quidam Cecropem Atheniensem, vel 
Linum Thebanum, et temporibiis Trojanis Palamedem Argivum. memorant 
sedecim literamm formas. mox alios, et prEccipue Simonidem cjrteras 
inyenisse. Lilius Gyraldus de Poelis. Dialog. J. p. 13. Edit. Lugd. BaL 
1696. 

Tort 6 n(v\iip"]c>i");; cvqe td: Ls ')'Qa^^icaa toi^ c(Ai^p\^TOv, a, p, y, 
b, E^ I, K, A, \x, V, o, TT, Q, Q, Tf ir TiQOQf 9i"]K£ bc Ka6f.[oc: 6 MlAi^ctiol^ 
tzEQa YQa^fJaTLX tqux, Q, /p, x— Ti^o^ Tairia LifUi^vi^r^s 6 Kcitx; 



v].'"6liTa>::£7i>\f]Qti'0i"](JrtVTn K6oTOLXEIi1.Euiebii Chron. p. 33. L 13. 

[522] OiJ yag ^iovo\' Tiaga xoic; oAAois EAArjaiv r]pfAi"]0E xa TiEpL 
TTji; avfl'^'QCMbi"]!, (XiW odbn noQa TOis A9i"]vaiDig oiv^ ai^toxQovoc 

ELVLXl Af^'OtXJU Kai TIfll&flfls £7II|J£A£Il;, OLJftfV TOlOtTTOV iliQlCJKfTni 
VfVOLiCVOV. Josephus contra Apion. 1. L p. 439. Their historians were bul 
little before [he war wilh the Persians: doctrina vero lemponwt adhuc longe 
recentior — hinc [enebrjc .superioribus sicculis, hinc fabulEC. Marsham. 
Chron. Canon, p. 14. 

[523] The Arundel Marblet^ are a work of this son. and contiiin an account 
of I3IB years^. They begin from Cecrop.s, and come down to the I60th 
Olvmpiad. So that this work was undertaken very lale, after Ihe 
Archonship of Diognetus. 

1524] See Diodorus above, p. 19. 20. 

[525 1 — Tis Oil -hoq' aimiTV oirf\'Qa(p£ayv \iaQQi gafiuns:, oil f-trj&cv 
pEpaint; E^xnEQ ouvrj'Qa^xjv', oAA' dyz. ekogtoi tieqi tgjv 
7iQcr\-\iaTicv EiKaCnivTO' tiAciov yoiiv b\a xtov pi|3Aiaiv tT/\/\i"]/\oi\: 
fAq'X^toi, Kai fvavTiiiTaTa ticqi tlov ai^av AcyELV oiiK 

OKV'OIOI— KTCA" Josephui contra Apion. vol. 2. 1. I. c. 3. p. 439, 

O^ioiTix; 6e TOiTTCii (E(|x)Qto) Kix\Aia9£vr]c; klil 0£O7iof.i.7io; xaTa 
TTjv TjAiKnv yr^'ov'OTCC a7t£OTr]aav tccv TtoAnifiJV fjt.iGfi'v* il[-if "i? be 
Ti"]v £va\T\iT\^ TOiTOic KQUJiv ^xo^'^t^' ^^^ 'Tov f K xqc txvtri'padjrjc; 
TtovxDV tVioorn v-cEc;, Tr]v iraociv fnifjtAfuT^' fTiorjan^Gn ti"]c; 
OQX'^l'^Ci^'l^s. Diod. I. 4. p. 209. 

[526] Plutarch de Audiendis Poetis. 

See Sirabo's Apology for Fable. L 1. p. 35. 36. 

[527] nAt]V y£ &E OTl OL^K iTKQlPl"] cf.l"]TtlOTI"]V X^ f l\'ni TiCY V7l£Q 
TOU 0EIOI.J EK 7l(l>\i1lOli f.[CfJl6£lif.[EVCLJV. Arrian. ExpediL Alexandri. 1. 
5. 

Herodotus puis Ihe^e remarkable words inio the mouth of Darius — EvGrt 

yog Ti &EI i|^i.i&Ol; /{c)'i:uQa\, AEyEoB:*.'' tou yag ainov yAixofiEGti^ 

6l te vl'EL'fo^EVOi, Kai 6i n;] oArjGrjii-] fii£xXQ^''^>^f^'oi- 1- ^- ^- '^-- ^^ 
may be as.sured that these were the author's own s^entiments. though 

attributed to another person: hence we must not wonder if his veracity be 
sometimes called in question; add to this, that he was often through 

ignorance mistaken: IToAAa TOV HgofOTC^' eAf^'Xfl (MaVfGCii\') xfOV 

A|-iaT7ITini<tl\'1J7l'cr|'VOiasEV|iElJO^EVOV. Josephuscont. Ap. I. I.e. 14. 

p. 444. 

[52S] Tt:TQcro;; C7tioT]poTmT] -noAic. KiAixiac— eori &' amjLKo:: 

A^iyEliiiV. Steph. Byzantinus. and Strabo. I. 16. p. 1089. 
[529] Q\'0[-U10TtXl^'tX7IOTOli7Il"]Aoii. Strabo. L 17. p. 1155. 

According to Marcellinus, it was built by Peleus of Thessaly, 1. 22. c. 16. p. 
264. 



[530]DiDdorus. I.5.p. 32E. 

[531] Diodorus. L 5. p. 328. buill: by Actis. 

1532] Apollodorus. L 2. p. 62. Clemens. ]. I. Strom, p. 383. from 
Arislippus. 

[533] See Josephus contra Apion. I. I . c. 3. p. 439. 

[534] Ol yap ^\At]vcov Aoyoi ttq^Aol kal ycAoiou c^ ejjol 

(JMLVOVTaL Apud Jamblichum — See iioles. p. 295. 

[535] rioAiA' ixnoi £7ii"]i'o\' TiKJxjv, oy^ [i.r] Qat^\ci\: ti\yx o\.^\'OQq(\' tix 
KtIT' flAT]9EliXV yF^fOfifVa. He Iherefore did not apply to Grecian 
learning — Oil tt]v Tiag' EAAr^oi, ftia^jx^AOc; yag aLTH"] klu 
c])iAo\'£iivOTtgov m' cviiov poAAov, i] tiqos flArjGtiav ovvzlQlujcl 

Philoapud Euseb. P. EJ. I.e. ix. p. 32. 

See the same writer of their love of allegory, p. 32. 

[536] rL\aTfiU' oinv oovfLxai xa KoAAiora fig (biyVxojJusv Tiaga 

T(j.lvPftQ|3a0lj.lVf|-[7IOgfl.JEo6rtL Clemens A[e\and. Slrom. I. I . p. 355. 

— KAcTtXttC Tiy; ptigptigOU (j)lA0ODCJ)iaC EAAl'JVns. Clemens Alexand. 
Sb-om. 1. 2. p. 428. 

Clemens accuses the Grecians conlinually for Iheir ignorance and vanily; 
yet Clemens is said [o have been an Athenian, though he lived al 

Alexandria. He sacrificed all prejudices to the trulh, as far as he could 
obtain it. 

[5371 '^xjniyaQ EAAi^vcs fioi vcotqotioi, kal mrovxtc otgovTaL 
TiavTaxH/ oit>i\' uxovtcq tQf^T tv tnvT:oL^ 0116' OTifo bc^iJ^jrai 

TItXQtX TLVLilV &LnQtlAi;nTO\T£L^ O/VuX Kill TOITTO oLniiX: OOCVTE'Z, 

BflQj3aQOL &f ^ioVLfiOL TOLs r]0£aiv oviC'Z, khl tolc Aoi'ols pfpaiLi^; 

TOLgaiTTOL^frnJEVOlUl. Jamhlichus. secl. 7. c. 5. p. 155. 

[53S] J^^jLvf: yag KEvrf; kixi fitnaiou TiavzEQ oitol cgaoOEVTEC, 
oiTTE niTOL TO tTAi"]Gcc fyatiXJOV/ oute [jev oAAolv; ettl xqv 

tT/\l]9ciLlV7IQOETQC;[o\'rO.Theophilusad Autol. 1.3. p. 382. 

[539] HcfQ' l]\liy be TI"]l; KE\'OboLW(£, 6 IfJEQOC; OUK EOTL" ^Oy^UXTCilV &E 
TlOLKlALlLCOliKrtTaXQti^M^Ba.Tatianusconb^a Grjccos. p. 269. 

1540] Tou^ fJEV JUxKa^ TQV^ &E MrtonnyETtK: EKtiAoiiv, oiik 

EXOVTEg tTKQipCiV;; AEyELV 7IEQL tJnCilV OI.16EV, KtXLTIEQ TIQOl; 

M^ooiri'fxac xov Ki\x«.i TtoA^f-JOX' icTOQOii\'Tfc:" oMa oi*rf nfQL 
TOirrav oiit'CLC i"]KgL|_\<'T:o ngcc tT/\i]9cL£tv ot.it'EV^ oiriE Ta TioArtia 

TfiU' nfQDa)V/ OLTf TdU' Mll^lKCtlV, r] EtiQiaKCiU', fg TILOTLV 

tj4>iK\'Eno |-ii-i'tiAr]v 6La ti]\' tii.'\' Giri^y0ti(|)E(j.iv tmAoTT]TLi: klxl ti"]\' 
4»iAo|Ji6LiXv. OQLiiVTfg ytXQ toi\; (jxxvfgcii; ^ii.i9tr|''Qa(]XDi>; 
EiT^OKLf^t-ivTaL;, tiTjGrjaav xai ainooz TiaQuLLoGai tt]v ^■Qacbi"]v 
rpEWiVf fav fv loroQiag axill-it-^TL/Xf^/a^dLV, a ^ti&£7odt£ fifov, jji-jte 



i"]KOi.iaav, I"] oil TTOQrt yf titioua'v OKonox.^TCQ' &l atrro &£ ^ovov' 
Tona, OTi rtKQOiiai\' ri6EUj:\' f xf U Ktn 9tiii|-WGTr]v. Pnftitit: &' it\^ tic 

'HCTlOfXj.^ Ktll D^jr)0[i.l 7tlCJTfl.XJ£l£V 'HQi:iX>VO)'X5liai, KHl TOli; 

TQayiKoic noii"]Taic:, i"] KTi"]aui xc Kai figofxTrav Kt:ii EAAiiviKtj.^, khl 
oAAoii; TOiOLruoic. Oit^c tol; TttQL AAi:^^v^QOt.l be o\Tf\'Qa\[\rvjiv 

QtT&lOV TIlOTfUf LV TOIC TloAAoiC" Kt^l yOQ OVTii^ ()Ci^lOl^'OlXR buX TE 
TT^y bo^XV AAf^iXV^QOli, KlXl buX to TI"]\' OTQaXClOV 7IQOC Tiic; 

coxciTUXC yq'ov'cvaL Tt]^ Aoias tioqqco a^' rjfitov to &r] TiOQgtD 

^tOfAcilvTOV. Str.-iboJ. II. p. 774. 

Griccis HisEoricis plerumque poetic ec si mil em esse licentiam. 
Qulnclllianus. 1. 1 1, c. II. 

— quicqujd Gnciii mendjx 

Audet in Historia. JuvenaL 

Strabo of the antient Grecian historians: ACL&C TLi^V TloAniii^V iOTOQlfi'V 
OKOUEiv oncit;, (ij^ p"] 6|JoAcri'oi.i^JE\'(0\' odxjfypa. 6i y^XQ VEannQOi 
TioAAaKi^zyoyLiLOixjiKaiT a\a\TiiX?^Ey£i\\\. K. p. 545. 

nav^e; fjEV yog 6l tieqi AAE^tiv^QOV to GaiipiTcnov ovtl t" 

tlAr^Got^ZrtTIO&fXOVT^tll^lAAoV. SErabo.l. 15. p. 1022. 

[541] —AMa CKCioTOs CKaoTa' t' rtvavrur Aq'ci TiO'XAnKis" otiou 
&E TTCOi Ta^v OQt^iaGcvTtov oi^a^ ^laqjcoov^ioi, tl bci vo^i^elv tieqi 
TCiiV E£.t1KOi"]i:;. SciLibo. 1. 15. p. 1006. 

Seeaho 1. 771, 2.3, 4. And Diodoru? Siculus. L I. p. 63. Of Herodolus and 
oEher writers — EkOLOIIO; TIDOKQlVaVTO;: Tr](; aAl"]9£L; TO 

TitxgtT&otoAoyELV. 

[542] Oti Gfliif-jncTov &' Eivni tieqi Toii Df-n-jQor wai yciQ xoix: eti 

VEtiTTE OOIV;: iXCLVOlJ 7IQ'\Aa a^'VOELV, Wai TEgaToA-OyELV. Sirabo. \. 1. 
p. 458. 

1543] Ov]\.iv oiiv OQciw:a kl\v D^irjgov Kai T-Iaioi>ov Eivni toi\: 
ovo|.iaTa K£\v yEvvi] bu^'^ac, tol; oti' aLmi^v Aq'Of.fEvoit Geol^' 

f^lQTliQEl fJE Ktll Hgo^OTOC— HoiO^OV ytXQ Kill Dp"J[XA' T]AlKII"]\' 
TETQlXKOOlOlu ETEOl tOKEti^ TIQEOplTTEQOlv; Ef.[OLi yE\'E06ni, K^l 01^ 
TJAeIOOI. OnOl bE EIOLV/ OL 7lOV\\UaVTEC, 0EOyOVLrtV EAA17JI/ KlIL 
TOlOl GeOIOL TOZ, E7liC\'V\i.\£X^ boVTE'Z^ Kfll TlfWs WHL TE^Vac; 

f)L£/\ovTfc;- KdL fi&fa fliTfiU' ar]^jaiv'OVT£C" tii &f fiKOV'fc ytexQ^ 
|JT]7itii TiAiiGTiKH"] Ktxi yga<|)LJcr], Taj:i tT;'&0ui\TO7iou"]Tua"] T]art\', oii&e 

E\n|-i.l<JDVTO. Alhenagorx Legatlo. p. 292. See Herodolus. I. 2. c. 53, 

1544] Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 809. Clemens mentions AyVlEiX Ql^iOO^ TdO 
Epf-O^. Cohort, p. 44. 

Ocrn }.iEV rt&oiJOLV ev tij.^ ngiTravEio?, fp^vi") jje^' eotlv aLrrov i] 
Ai:i^DlKI"].Pau5aiiias. I. 5. p. 416. 

[545] Pausanias. 1. 10. p. S2S. of PhaSnnis and Ihe Sibyls. 



|546] Pausanlas. ]. 10. p. S09. of Pharmonoe and anlienl hvmns. 
|547]Pausanias. ]. 10. p. S09. SIO. OAtjU 

[54S] Jamblichus de Mysleriis. Seci. vii. c. 5. p. 156. 

In like manner in Samothracia, the ancient Orphic language was obsolete. 
yel Ihey relained it in iheir temple rites: Eoxi"]Kacn. f^l] TiaAauv,: l&lLtV 
f)|iXAfKTO\' 6l AlTTOXQcA'EC (eV rapoGotlfCr]) T^ TlQ^Afl £\f Tfllv; 
9LJ(Tlfll]^^EXeLTOliVU\'TT]QI"]TnLDiodorus. I. 5. p. 322. 

[549] Jamblichus de Myster. sect. 7. c. 5. See notes, p. 295, 

[550] Clemens Alexandnnus Stmm. I. 5. p. 676. 

Such was Aristicus Proconneisius: AVTJQ ']'0\^ EL TIC oAAoQ. Strabo. I. 
13. 

[551] Thus il is said in Eiisebius from some anlienl accounls. thai 
Tele°;onus reigned in Egypt, who was ihe son of Orus the shepherd; and 
seventh from Inachus: and ihat he married lo. Upon which ScaJiger asks: 
S] Septimus ab Inacho. quoniodo lo Inachi filia nupsit ei?How could lo be 
married to him when she was lo him in degree of ascent, as far off as his 
grandmother's great grandmolher: thai is six removes above him. See 
Scaligeron Euseb. ad Num. cccclxxxi. 

[552] ritTQ' oil; yag aui^'cyytvjKx; eotiv t] Tai\' XqovciA' tTv^tri^dir], 
Tiaga tolttoic crj^c xa T\y; hjroQia'Z aAr]0EviEiv bv\caa\r xi yoQ to 

HLTIOV' Tl"}; CV TIC ■\'QC(C>ClV 7&VX\T]Q El [if] TO OtJV^TTUELV TH fJl"] 
oAtiGtI- Tatianus, p. 269, 

[553] NiJV ^iTjv oifJE 7IOTE Els "EAArjvcii; f] TCiJV Ao^'Ci^' 7iagr)A9E 
BlSaOKoAiaTO Kaiygaipri. Clemens Alexand. Strom. I. 1. p. 364. 

[554] Oi f^v ouv aQXi^ioTnTi"]\' antiA' tt]v XQilo^i^ Eivni GeAovteq 
naga toivLKaivKaiKa&^iouoEf-arvov'Tiii |-Jti0Eiv. Ou f.iE\'oi.i&' eti' 
EKEivoi^ Toii XQ^'ov ^i^vaiTO tl; nv 6Ei£fli oti<o|^\T]v avayoaipi^' 

EVlE0OlC,Ol.rT'EV&T]|JOaiOlCrtVrt0l"]|-irtaL Joseph, com. Apion.l. I. 

[555] Tcjv &E Ti^ oArjGEias icTogiriiv EAAi^vec; oi' f^Ef-ai^VTai" 

TiQdTlOV I^V ^U.\ TO VEfiXTTL (XUZOl^ TfilV ^■X^af.ffii.lTti^V TT]k; Ef^fTIEIOIOC 

l-iETOxoi^ ycyEvrpQai kal cottov o^iaVoToixji, OtioKO\'TEC Trt 
I'^ifjfitiTa ti\T]a6rtu oi fiEV atto XoA^airi.A'V 6i be ung Ai'jT.viTifi^v, 
aA/\OL 6' a\- a-no tl^iviKtin'. fifi*rfQov, oxi fTrnxiov, kai Tmxioisji, 

TIEQL 0EO11 ^r] TIOlOlifJEVOl TT]V fJVEiaV, oAAa 7IEQL fiaTaiii^v Kai 
CtVCLicj>&ViU'7T9Cr^'^Ui:T0.IV.Theoph.ad AutoL 1. 3. p. 400. 

Plutarch assures us, that Homer was not known lo the Athenians till Ihe 
time of Hipparchus, aboul Ihe 63d Olympiad, vel some writers make him 
three, some four, some five hundred vears before thai icra. It is scarce 
possible that he should have been so unknown lo ihem if thev had been 
acquainted with letlers. 

[556] Eusebius. Chron. p. 24. 

[557] Eusebius. Chron. p. 19. S^ncellus. p. I4S, 152. 



The kings of Sicyon were tiken from Castor Rhodium. 

|55B] Kai XQ"! T^ov' votATX?"] aiiviivaL Kaxa Tiaurf; cxkqi^euX'Z^ oti 
Kata Tr]v EAAr^Wiiv naQaboaiv oijf laroQiog Tig rjv tioq' avnoiQ 
a\oc<fQa'p\j Kab[ioz, yoQ—^LTa ncMaq, yevEa^. kA. Taiiaims 

Assyrius. p. 274. 

[559] Clemens Alexand. ]. I . p. 352. and Diogenes Liierlius, from 
DicEcarchus, and Heraclndes. 

[560] Stmbo. ]. 17. p. LI60. 

[561] ,^lian men lions, thai the Bull Onuphis was worshipped at a place in 
Egvpt, which he could nol specify on accouni of its aspentv. ^lian de 
Animalibui. 1. 12. c. II. 

Even Sirabo omits some names, because [hev were too rough and 
dissonant. Ot^ Ae^Xi^ bE TiCV £9\ti'\' TtX OVOf-tt^Tn Tfl TIoAiXia bWL TI"]V 

c^E,\a\'^Kai{^^iavj^-aT07i\a\'r\^c,E}<qK^ 12. p. 1123. 

1562] y[£Ta Tama TiAovrjv E/Wr^ai nnimai (6 OlViU') Af^/av, ol^ 
yog ^JtiTHUit ann TiO/UaKt^>; 6i£OTEi/\£Vf.i£0a^ oAAa tiqcc toz 

OLGig ■nOQEK^X*^'^ '^*^^^' ^^' '■^'^ TlQay^JOlV OVOfJilTtia* aTiEQ 61 

TAArjVEC o^'V'orjaavTfc, oAAtit; EtEbcEavTO, 7i/\avT]9cvtCs ti;] 
n[J9l[3a\ia TtiiV OVOf^lTti^V. Phdoapud Eusebmm.P. E. 1. I.c.i. p. 34. 

[563] Hozrah. a citadel, [hey changed to piTQaHs a skin. Out of Ar. Ihe 
capital of Moab, they formed Areopolis. the city of the Mar.s. The river 
Jaboc ihev expressed [o Bacchus. Thev did nol know that diu in the easl 
signified an island: and Iherefore out of Diu-Socolra in the Red-Sea, they 
formed the island Dioscorides; and from Diu-Ador, or Adorus, they made 
an island Diodorus. The same island Socolra they sometimes denominaled 
the island of Socrates. The place of fountains, Ai-Ain, Ihey attributed to 

Ajax, and called it AiaVTCC aKQOn"]QlOV, in the same sea. The anlienl 
frontier town of Egypt, Rhinocolura, they derived from pig, QlVOg, a nose; 
and supposed that some people's noses were here cut off. Pannonia they 
derived from the Latin pannus, cloth. So Nilus was from VP lAiX^: Gadeira 
quasi ring fjfLQCt- Necus in Egypt and Ethiopia signified a king: bul such 
kings thev have [urned to VEfClog: and the city of Necho, or Royal City, to 
NlKO-MCtVig and NEKqOTTOAlC.. 

Lvsimachus in his Egyptian historv changed the name of Jerusalem to 
Icqcxiii.v\lX: and supposed that the city was so called because die Israelites 
in their march to Canaan used to plunder temples, and steal sacred things. 
See Josephus contra Ap. 1. I.e. 34. p. 467. 

[564] [ do not mean to exclude the Romans, though I have not mentioned 
them; as the chief of the knowledge which they afford is the product of 
Greece. However, it must be confessed, that we are under great obligations 
to Plinv, Marcellinus. Arnobius, Tertullian, Lactantius, Jerome, Macrobius; 
and many others. They con la in many necessary truths, wherever they may 
have obtained them. 

[565] Ennii Annales. 1. 2. 

[566] Ennii Annales. 1. I. 



[567J Apud Ennii fragmenlii. 

1563] Genesis, c. 10. v. 5. 

[569] SLraboJ.3. p. 346. 

1570] VJrgil. ,^n. I.si. V. 7S5. 

[571] Servius upon the foregoing passage. 

[572]C]uver. Ttalia.L2. p. 719. 

[573]Livy. I. K c.49. Pompeius Festus. 

[574] Not far from hence was n dislrici called Ager Solonus. Sol-On is a 
compound of the iwo most common names given to the Sun, to whom the 

place and waters were sacred. 

[575] Dionysiui Halicarnassensis. I. 3. 

[576] Herodotus. L \.c. I3S. 

0LOIXJL &E KflL vbOTl KiXl CTVEfjOlOLV (OL rTEQOaL). Herodotus, 1. 1. c. 
131. 

Ridetis temponbus priscis Persas fluvium coluisse. Arnobius adversus 
GenlesJ.6. p. 196. 

[577] AAAoL Ttornpoit: klil Kgi"]vaL^ K£Xi -navTicv [ioAvjra 6l 

AiyUTTTlOL 7I0OTi:Tl|^T]KflaU KUl 0CO1.1C tT^tri'OQEl.JOlXJl. Athanasius 
adversus Gentes. p. 2. 

Aiyt.f7ITlOL L'^OTl SUOIOI" KtllTOL \1£\? iXTIOOl KflLVOV TOIC Al^IJTITIOIC: 
TOlJ&(ilQ, Lucian. Jupiler Tragccd. v. 2. p. 223. Edit. Salmurii. 

[57S] Julius Pirmicus. p. I. 

[579] G niter. Enscript. vol. 1. p. sciv. 

[580] SenecLcEpist.41. 

[581] Herodotus. 1. 4. c. ISI. The true name was probably Curene, or 

Curane. 

[582] Vilruvij Architect. 1. 8. p. 163. 

1583] Pliny. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 192. Ovid. Melamorph. 1. 2. 

1584] Pausanias. 1. 2. p. I 17. EOTL yf br] Kfll AtIoA/WvOC CC\'aA^ia 
■HQOQ TT] ntiDi"]\T;], KCXl ncQipjAoQ Loriv. 

Pireneand Virene are the same name. 

[585] Pyr, Pir, Phur, Vir: all signify fire. 

[586] Diodorus Siculus. I. 5. p. 3 12. 

[587] Diodorus Siculus. 1. xi. p. 17. 

[58B] Strabo. 1.6. p.4l2. 

[589] Slephanus says thai it was near Mount Casius; bul Herodotus 
expressly tells us, thai it was at the distance of three days journey from it. 



[590] AtIO TmiTI>: Ta £\.l7lOQ\a Trt E7TL QoAaOG}^^ MfX0l Il"]\'lOOl.i 
7lQ'\lOgEOT:iTOUAQtJ:piKOli. Herodolus. ]. 3.c. 5. 

[591] Tcbc \.iCTa^v Ii"]vi(Tou TtoAioc, KaiKaoioc iz ovqcoc^ xcxi -a^c 

T.EQ^C\\b0Z Al[JVT]C, fO\' Ol'K qAPi'^JV Xti'QlC^V tjAA' 6C1D\' f TIL TQEIZ 
l)^EQaQ oboVf aVVtQQV EnribElVO:;. Herodotus, ibidem. 

|592] Go-zan is Ihe place, or temple, of the Sun. I once thought thai 
Goshen, or, as it is sometimes e^ipressed, Gozan. wa5 the same as Cushan: 
but I was cerlainlv mistaken. The district of Goshen was indeed the nonie 
of Cushan; but the two words are not of the same purport. Goshen is the 
same as Go-shan, and Go-zan, analogous to Beth-shan. and signifies the 
place of Ihe Sun. Go-shen. Go-shan, Go-zan, and Gau-zan, are all 
variations of [he same name. In respect lo On, there were two cities so 
called. The one was in Egypt, where Poti-phera was Priest. Genesis, c. 41 . 
V. 45. The other stood in Arabia, and is mentioned bv the Seventv: Qv, ^^ 
fOTlV HAiOUTTOAii^. EKodus. c. 1. v. 1 1. This was also called Onium. and 
Hanes, the Lanisus of Herodotus. 

[593]Isaiah.c. ?0. V. 4. 

[594] See Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt, p. 124. p. 137. 

[595] D'Anville Memoires sur I'Egypt. p. 114. 

[596] Travels. voL 2. p. 107. [l is by them expressed Ain el Cham, and 
appropriated to the obelisk: but the meaning is plain. 

[597] Bochart. Geog. Sacra. L I.e. 35. p. 638. 

[59S] See page 72. notes. 

[599] DisEeriation of the influence of opinion upon language, and of 

language upon opinion. Sect. vi. p. 67. of the translation. 

[600] Scholia upon Apollonius. 1. 2. v. 297. 
[601] Strabo. 1. 10. p. 700. 

[602] Orphic Hymn. 4. 

[603] Dl OfCfAO^Ol— £VL y£ TCi' ClVm"]Tl TT]V &|-]|JLOlYr^'lK|-]V aiTLCfV 
n^'Vf-T^TlQfW. Orphic Fragment. 8. from Proclus in Timicum. 

[604] E».'^iOLZ£lJc;6tovrtlO,i']K£LsEurip. Rhesus. V. 355, 

OtJ:\'tXlOC AtIO/X/ViA' EV XlOlS' Hesych. 
[605] Pliny. 1.2. c. 106. p. 120. 

[606] AotTQtT TC TiOQEXCl TO X'^V^^' ^i^\^^ 11"]9eV aVTO^UXTa 
aVtCr^TH. Josephi Antiq. 1. IB. c. 14. 

[607] Lucretius. 1.6. 

[603] Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 33. 

[609] Mount Albanus was denominated Al-ban from its fountains and 

baths. 



[610] SLrabo. ]. S. p. 545. 

[611] Strabo. 1.4. p. 290. Onesa signifies Eolis ignis, analogous toHanes. 

[612] Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1072. see also 1. IJ. p. 779. and I. 12. p. 838. 
likewise Plutarch in Artaserae. 

[613] Pausanias. 1. S. p. 67S. 

[614] Horace. I. I. sat. 5. v. 97. 

[6l5]Pliny.l.2.c. 110. p. 123, 

[616] SLrabo.].6.p.430. 

The anlient Salenlini worshipped Ihe Sun under the tille of Man-zan, or 

Man-zana; by \*'hn:h is mean! Menes, Sol. Fesliis in V. Oclobris. 

[6l7]Thucydides. 1.6. c.2.p. 379. 

[61S] Orphic Fragment, vi. v. 19. from Proclus. p. 366. 

Mtitll;, divine wisdom, by which the world was framed: esteemed the 
same as Phanes and Dionusus. 

AiTOCTf oAiov'iiGOC, Kt^iOavrj::, Ktxi HgiKtunioc. ibidem, p. 373. 

Mt]TLs— cgf-J-l-JVilifQIL, BoLvXl"]. OdX;, Z:<X>SdTI]Q — from Orpheus: 
Eusebij Chronicon. p. 4. 

[619] loi&oc; EVTtii6tT Ieqov, kixi ix)'aA^i, k^l etil tt^l; tr^'OQac; 

^f-toi'— KaLGtQ|-JilAon:(Xl. Pausan. L 2. p. 190. 
[620] Pausanas. 1. 4. p. 287. 

[621] Di&' vixi^ 7ILOVTEC, KaGancQ 6 fv Kci\.o(|xovl Icqei^ toli 
KAaoiot-i. Oi^ cno|.aoLC 7iaQaKO0r]|^\'ou li^ ai i:v AiA<po\Q 

GtCTILLOlianL ■Ol&' c£ It^LXTLi^V LTT|-ilCo[-i£VOI/ KaQa7l£Q at EV 
BQtX^'X'^^'i^ n90(j)T]Tl&Ei^ JambJichus de Mysterijs. sec. 3. c. xi, p. 72 

[622] To6e EV KoAocjxi^vL f.favTELOv of.fQ'lcrTELTaL TiOQa TiaoL b\a 
iifCTTOc xQ'"]|-^ttlCel\'" Eivai ytig 7ir]-iT]\' ev olki^i' KUToyEiCjV k^l an' 

tJm"]L;7IL£LVTI]VnQO(]317n"]V. Jamblichus. ibid. 

[623] Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 659. AveAoVTO^ TOD EV Ko^OtjXnVL Kai 

E'\eteu:ov 7ioLi"]TtiL vlt'XOonTrn n^otxji. 

[624] Callimachus: Hymn to Delos. 
Slrabol. lOp.742. 
[625]Pliny.l.2.c. 106. p. 122. 
[626] Pliny above. 

Ori nvQ £OTLV r]yvQ Oao\y\i^xyz e\' Ai'kui o:9mYXTO\v Kai oxi aei 

KaiEXaL £711 TIETQac^ Kai VtilCrn, KHL l][-i.CQt1V. Ctesias apud Pholium. 
cIxmIi. 

[627] 



rtlVTEC, 6(JOl Ooi\lKO\' f &0C 7TEQI T&Tl'VT.i 

Alfiij T£ MooaixiiTOio goov, (3<i^|-ro\' ve 
Xi|U1iq:1l;. Nonnus. 1. 3. 

|623] Strabo. I. 12, p. SI 2. For Ihe purport of Gai us, domus vel ca vitas. See 
Radicals, p. 122. 

[629] PatinjcNumismala Imperatorum. p. ISOJ. 194. 

[630] He was called both Peon and Peor: and the country from him Peonia 
and Pieria. The chief cities were Alonis, Aineas. Chanisa. Melhone: all of 

oriental etymolo°;v. 

[631] riiiiovtc atpoiioi Tov t'iAlov ayaAj-ui be ijAioi^ ritiioviKov' 

&IDKOC poaxiv;: imCQ ^KQOV LvAoV. Maximus Tyrius. DisserL S. p. 
87. 

Of the wealth of this people, and of their skill in music and pharmacy; See 
Strabo. Epitom. 1. vii. 

[632] Rufus Festus Avienus, Descrip. Orbis. v. 1083. 

[633] Juliani Orallo in Solem. OrLil. 4. p. 150. 

lEQdivTfli be tinoi (E6Eour]\'OL) Ttj.^ Gew f]\KC' Ton:o\^ ycQ 6l 
ETiLXtoQioi OEpotoi/ tt;] OoLviKLDV ^Kfj^jT^ JLAayo^oAoK' KOAOVVTE^. 

Herodian. 1. 3. 

[634] Edesseni Urchoienses — Urhoe, ignis, lus., &c. Theoph. Sigefredi 
Bayeri Hisl. Osrhoena. p. 4. 

[635] Ur-choe signifies Ori donius, vel tecnplum; Solis ,Edes. 

Ur in Chaldea is. by Ptolemy, called Orchoe. 

[636] Etymologicum magnum. The author adds: flQcrai ycXQ TO TtOTlCJCiL 

as if it were of Grecian original. 

[637] Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 2S7. 

[633] AporjVT] AlfLVq, f]V Kfll 0Ci5VLTLV KOAOLOL— EOTL &E VLTQLTLs. 
Strabo. 1. xi. p. 801. 

[639] nQttnov ^(EV a-n' AQUivca^^ 7taDa0EO\*tL tt]v Se^uiv tjttelqov 
QEQ[ia tiAelooiv aivVoic ek TiEigrjc; i34^]Ai"]s eij^ GoAaTTOV 
^inGELTrtL Agalharchides de Rubra mari. p. 54. 

EtTtx aAAi"]v TioAiv Aqulvot^v eltcj: Geq^iJV iJ&aTLOV CKpaVog 

TILKQCiVKtlLoAl-il'QtOV. Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1114. | 

[640] Some make Ephe.sus and Arsinoe lo have been Ihe same. See Scholia 
upon Dionysius. v. S2E. 

[641] Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1074. See Radicals, p. 50. 

[642] Pliny. \. 6. c. 27. Euphralen prccclusere Orcheni: nee nisi Pasitlgri 
deferturad mare. 



[643J Ptolemy Geo°;. 

Isidoru.s Characenus. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 7. 

[644] Cdlarii Geog. voL 2. p. SO. 

[&45] Stmbo. ]. 12. p. E68, B69. and \. 13. p. 929-932. 

EoTL &E ETiujxn'Eia T£x|jgai&r]c twv 7IE&iij.)v. 

Strabo iuppoie.s thai the Canipu? HyrcanuE was so named from the 
Persians: as also Kitqou TTf^lOVs near il: but Ihey seem to have been so 
denominaled ab origine. The river Organ, which ran, inLo ihe Miander 

from the Campus Hyrcanus, was properly Ur-chan. Ancyra was An-cura. 
so named a fonte Solis KUQO^ Yt^ OllAlO^. All ihe names throughoul Ihe 
country have a correspondence; all relale either lo Ihe soil, or the religion 
of the natives; and beliTiy a great antiquitv. 

[646J Ptolemy. Geog. \. 2. c. I L 

[647] Mentioned in Pliny's Panegvric: and in Seneca; consolado ad Helv. I. 

6. Aristotle in Meleoris. 

[64S] Here was one of the fountains of the Danube. IcTQOC T€ ycXQ 

OXiU'^V Tl"]V EUQCLJTITJV. Herodotus. I. 2. c. 33. 

[649] See Cluverii Germania. 

[650] Beatus Rhenanus. Rerum Germanic. 1. 3. 

[651] It is called by the Swiss, Le Grand Brenner; by the other Germans. 
Der gross Vemer. 

Mount Cicnis, as we term it. is properly Mount Chen-Ts, Mons Dei 
Vulcani. It is called by die people of the country Monte Canise; and is part 
of the AlpesCottia:. Cluver. Ilal, vol. 1.1. I. c. 32. p. 337. Mons Geneber. 
Jovij. 

[652] See Marcellinus. I. 15. c. 10. p. 77. and the authors quoted by 
Cluverius. Italia Aniiqua above. 

They are styled AAtieiz Ekoituxi by Procopius: Rerum Goth. 3. 2. 

Marcellinus thinks^ that a king Cottius gave name to these Alps in the time 
of Augustus, but Cottius was the national tide of the king^ as Cottia was of 
the nation: far prior to the time of Augustus. 

[653] Pliny. I. 3. c. 20. Coltiam civi tales duodecim. 

[654] Scholia upon Apollomus. 1. 2. v. 677. 

[655] TCHTOOV &f fOTl Kfll f] TOti IfifOV'VOlJ ^T> KflL f\ TOli KoTTlOI'. 
Strabo. 1.4. p. 312 

[656] Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum. 

[657]Gruter. vol. I . p. I3S. 

[65S] FulgentJus: Mylholog. 1. I. c. 25. p. 655. 



[659J Lactantiusde falsa Relig. voL \.]. I.e. I L p.47. 

To these instancet^ add the worship of Seatur, and Thoth, called Thaulales. 
SeeCluneni Germania. 1. I.e. 36. p. ISS and 189. 

[660] 2 Chronicles, c. 8. v. 4. 

[661] Porphyry de Anlro Nynipharuni. p. 262. Edit. Canlab. 1655. 

He speaks of Zoroaster; AtTOQlTC; aTi1"]/\iXlOV EV TOIl; T&\T]aiO\' QQEUl 

Ti"]c rtQci&Os av9i"]Qov, Kai 7uj\'aq, cxov, avinXiXjavToz, ciz, TifJ.i"]v 
Toii Tiraxti^v 7iou]Tov, Kai TjnxQoc: MiGqou. p. 254. 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions. BflQfxGfiA' C7ZO[lt\Ta TEQmElflq 
EUTiAeci. Cohorlalio ad Gentes. 

AvToa \.i£v &T] &LKniri>^ oi TroAaioi, Kai cmr]Aa\a, tclj kco^iclj 

Ktx9lEQOU\'. Porphyry de Antro Nymph, p. 252. There was oftenlinies an 
olive-lree planted near the!ie caverns, as in the Acropolis at Athens, and in 
Ithaca. 

AiTrtQ ETii KQmoc AifJEXfo; Tn\'ixj)iiAADg EAaux, 

Ayxp9L&' nn:i]s Avxgov. 

Homer de Aniro Ithacensi. Odyss, 1, e, v, 

346. 

[662] Lycophron. v. 20S. Scholia. 

[663] Pausanijs. I. x. p. 898. I imagine that the word cayema, a cavern, 
was denominated originally Ca-Ouran, Domus Ccclestis, vel Domus Dei, 
from the supposed sanctity of such places. 

[664] SLrabo. 1.9. p.638. 

EvGn TiagGEVou 
ExL'^a'ov LlPi.iAA]"]c cotlv OLKiyrqoLov 

rn(iA'Vi3BEQE9QljiCRi*|TCtTTI"]QE9ECOTri'l"]C. 

Lycophron of the Sibyl's cavern, 
near the promontory 
Zosterion. v. 1278. 

[665] Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 5. 275. 

[666] Scholia upon Aristophanes: Pliitus. v. 9. and Euripides in the 

Orestes. V. 164. 

[667] Lucan. 1. 5. V. 82. 

[66S] Moioa^' yog t]v Iedov fVTixi^a tieoi tt]v a\Yi7TVcii"]v tod 

VlX[iaTOZ. Plutarch de Pyth. Oracul. vol. I . p. 402. 

[669] Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 877. 

[670] Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387. Sama Con, Ctcli vel Ciclestis Dominus. 

[671] Strabo. I. 12. p. 869. I. 13. p. 934. Demeter and Kora were 
worshipped at the Charonian cavern mentioned by Strabo: XtHQfiU'lOV 



avTOOv Bav[iaoT(j\? tf] (jjuqel L 14. p. 96 1 . 

1672] Luclan de Dea Syrij. 

[673] Maiimus Tyrius. Disserl. S. p. S7. 

[674] Vaillant: Numism. JErsa [mperjtor. Pars prima, p. 243. 245, 285. and 
elEewhere. 

1675] Hyde. Religio Veterum Persarum. c. 23. p. 306. 7, S. 

[676] SeePLATEii.iii. 

[677] LeBruyn. Plate 153. 

See the ^ubs^quent plale with [he characleri of Cneuphis. 

[67S] Kicmpfer. Amtcnitales Esoticjc. p. 325. 

[679] Mandesioe. p. 3. He mentions the sacred fire and a serpent. 

[680] Sir John Chardin. Herbert also describes these caverns, and a 
serpent, and wings: which was the same emblem as the Cneuphis of Egypt. 

[681] Le Bruyn's Travels, vol. 2. p. 20. See plale 117, I IB, 119, 120. Also 
p. 158, 159, 166, 167. 

[682] Thevenot. pari 2d. p. 144, 146. 

[683] Dl Ta TOti MlGooii |jt.xjn"]Qin TOXQa^l&ovTCC Ar^'oi.iaiv ck 

TTExgac; yFi'E\'r]G6fli rtirrovv Kai 07II"]Aolov koAoixtl tov totiov. 
Cum Tvrphone Dialog, p. 168. 

[684] He speaks of people — IlaVTaXOt-V OTIOtl TOV MlGoXV q'VUXJaV, 
6ia 07Il"]Ai1lOli iAEOlifJr^fin'. Porphyry de Antro Nynipharum. p. 263. 

[685] Justin Martyr supra, 

[686] Scholia upon Slatius. Thebaid. I. L v. 720. 

Seu Persel de rupibus Anlri 
[ndignata sequi lorquenlem cornua Milhran. 

[687] Plutarch: Alexander, p. 703. and Arrian. 1. \i. p. 273. 

[68S] Herodotus. L I.e. 187. 

[689]Thevenot. parl2d.p. 141, 146. 

Some say ihat Thevenol was never out of Europe: consequendy the travels 
which go under his name were Ihe work, of another person: for ihey have 
many curious circumstances, which could not be mere fiction. 

[690] Clemens Alesandrinus. I. 6. p. 756. 

[691] HydedeReligione Vel. Persar. p. 306. 

[692] SeeHadicals. p. 77. 

[693] Pelavius in Epiphanium. p. 42. 

[694] Herbert's Travels, p. I3B. 

[695] Procopius. Persica. 1. I. c. 24. 



[696] Ovid. FasL L 6. v. 291. 

[697] Siniili^ est natura Naphthx, et ita adpell^lur circa Babvlonem. et in 
Aslacenis Parthijc. pro bitu minis liquidi modo. PI in v. 1. 2. c. LOG. p. L23. 

[69S]Callim. H. toDdos. V. 201. 

[699] Plinv. L 2. c. 22. p. L 12. He supposes the name to have been given, 
igne ibi primum reperto. 

[700] Calliniiichus. H. to Delos. v. 325. 

[701] Herodotus. I. iv. c. 69. 

[702] Kai Bvoooi U£Qoai 7ivQ[, t7i\i^iOQOV\'TEc, aimo r\^\- tiuqo:; 

DisserL 8. p. 83. 

[703] See Lycophron. v. 447. and Slephanus. KUTIPO^- 

KcQLi:OTl&Oc;£l^X9oVflKi.'^IiXM.\Nonni Dionys. I. 

IV. 

[704] Hoapes eral cecsus. Ovid. MelLiniorph. L x. v. 228. 

[705] Ovid. Metamorph. I. x. v. 22S. 

[706] Strabo. ]. 10. p. 6S4. 

[707] Solinus. cap. 17. Plinv takes nolice of the city Carystus. Eubcca — 
Urbibus clara quondam Pyrrha, Oreo. Gensilo, Carysto. Orilano, &c. 
aquir«que caliidit^, qujc EllopiiT vocanlur, nobilis. 1. 4, c. 12. 

[70S] Ev Toic KiioraptiAoic ccni to tt]c rTfQtitJuxc Aqte[ji6cx: icqov, 
cnrov (]xxai Tac, i£Q£\ac, yi)^i\'ois xoic: uoctl fti' av6Qt:\KiA\' pc^\L£iv 

anaGfl^ Strabo. 1. 12 p. 81l. 

[709] MiGotxcofjAiocTiagnrTcQanic. Hesych. 
Mi9qi"]s; 6 tiqlctos ev ITEQaait; Scos- ibidem. 

Mithra was ihe same. Elias Cretensis in Gregorij Theologi Opera. 

[710] Elias Cretensis. Ibidem, [n like manner Nonnus says, thai ihere could 
be no initialion — AXQn; 6v TOC oy6oi"]KO\'Tn KOAaociQ mlQfAGoi. In 
Na7.ian7eni Stelileutic. 2. 

[711] Kai TOIL AoL"io\' f^iiiotoL flUTOv xa TcAcii'^CQa, cav C\-p\^. 

Nonnus supra. 

[712] Account of Persia, by Jonas Han'A ay, Esq. vol. 3. c. 31, 32. p. 206. 

[713] ElKOVa C])f DOVTOs OTlTjAaiOU TOU KoajJOlJ. Por. de Ant. Nymph, 
p. 254. 

[7141 MtXn &£ TOLTTOV TOV ZtOQOaOTQT]V KgrtTT]OflVT(X; KHl TIOQ' 

oAAoig 6l' rtVTQti^v KciL 07rr]Aoii:iiv, £lt' ol\' atTrotjJiViJV, cite 

XElQO7T0ll"]Tlil\', TrtC TC/\£TrtC a7IO&l&OVt\L Porph. de Antro Nymph, p. 
108. The purport of Lhe hislorv of Mithras, and of the cave from whence he 



proceeded, I shall hcreafler shew. Jupiler was nursed in a cave; aad 
Proserpine. Kogi") KoCTfJOU, nursed in a cave; axnj:in:fi.t; Kill T] Al"]^iT]Tl"]Q 

^' iVi^QC^^ TQ£9£i Tr]\' KoQi"]\' [.iCTft Ni.Jf_((|xiiv KiJi oAAa TomiTa 

noAjKa E.VQrp£.lTlZ, CTIKCV TaTiOV QEO?iOyOJ\?.PoTph. ibid. p. 254. 

1715] Numbers, c. 22. v. 41. Levilicus. c. 26. v. 30. 

|7l6]2Kin£s.t:. 16. v.?, 4. 

[717J 1 Kin-s. C.22. V.43. 2KinES. c. 12. v.3. c. 15. v. 4-35. 

[713] There were [wo sons of high places. The one was a nalural 
eminence: a hill or mountain of [he earlh. The olher was a factibous 
mound, of which 1 shall hereafter [rea[ at large. 

[719]Numbers. C.22. V. 4l.andc. 23. V. I4-2S. 

[720] Preface of Demetrius Moschus [o Orpheus de Lapidibus — 
0ElQ&tJ|^X\Tl TOli ngUXfJCM; Cn.?\T]\TI"](J£V O0<p£l.>^— HTT^X. 

[721] S[rabo.]. 15. p. 1064. 

YlCQOaZ fTIl TtX liv].''>^<^t^Ti^^ '^'^^ OQEaiV 0LXJLfK; EQ&f L\'. Herodolus. 1. 

2.C. 131. 

Some nations, instead of an image, worshipped the hiU as the Deity — 

OQOV, OAtyMOV, KrtL I&T]V, Kai El Tt OAAO QQQC, -nAlJJiaC^l TCiI 
OlTQaWJJ. Maximus Tyrius Dissert. S. p. 79. 

[722] Appian de Bello Midiridatico. p. 215. Edi[. Steph. He, by an 
hyperbole, makes the pile larger [han the apex on which it stood. 

[723] Virgil. 1.5. V. 760, 

[724]Hist. Japan.vol. 2d. bookS.c. 3.p. 417. 

[7251 na\' be oock; xoii Aiog ooog ovof-wCfrnu cnci fQa; i"]v tolc 

Melanthes de Sacrificijs. See Natalis Comes. 1. I. 10. 

[726] OfJCJJr], SCUX kA|"]^i1V. Hesych. U was sometimes expressed without 
the aspirate. (."lUpTl" hence the place of the oracle was styled Ambon, 
tX|-i^i^V. AfJptilVV al Ti^COLXVtXptXaEL^ TU'\' QQfilV. Hesych. 

[727] TOV O^OJJLV ElifQ^'tTIIV 6 Fq^uxioz, (\>r\oi ^r]Aol.l\' 
EQfJl"]VflTOfJfVOV. Plutarch: Isis et Osiris, vol. 1. p. 36S. 

[72 S] OAl^|.[UOL ELOLV eE, — IC\. Scholia upon Apollonius Rhodius. I. 1. v. 
598. 

[729] Many places styled Olympus and Olympian. 

[n Lycia: OAvif-i-TIO; fJCyoAl"] TIcAls, KaLOQOC O^iJVIipDV. Strabo. I. 14. 

p. 982. 

OAUfiTiT^ Ttolti;; lAAUQtOC;. Stephanus Hyzantinus. 

In Cyprus: AfjnGoC TtoAlC, Kflt OOOC [JiXt7CO£t&Cg QUifJTlO;. Strabo. 1. 



14. p. 1001. 

'HftCrtKQQQEltXKiV\£nniOAli[.J.7lOC;. Sirabo. Ibidem. 

Josephus mentions the leniple of Olympian Zeus at Tyre. Anliq. Jud. \. E. 
c. \. 

AtMegara in Greece: TEf-tCVOC; Q\l'f-l7Tf lOV. Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 97. 

In Elis: 'H 0,\v^7lW( TigtiTO^' KgOMOs Atxlxx: EAfyfTO. Scholia upon 
Lvcophron. v. 42. 

In Altica: NrtOg KqOVOIJ, KaL 'PeOC;, KaL TE^EVO^ TTjV E7IIK/\l")CJLV 
OAlifJ-TIUXs-Piiusan. 1. I. p. 43. 

In Ac ha] J : Aloc 0\t.if.i.71l0t.i va(X;. Pausan. 1. 2. p. 123. 

At Delos: OAu|J.7IE LOV/ TOTiOZ EV Al"]A£i.lL Slephanus Byzantinus. EoTL 

KLXL TioAis naficpLAiog. 

Libya was called Olympia. Stephanus Byzant. 

The moon called Olympias; H yOQ E£At]VT] TTLXQ' Ar\'UnTlOlZ Kl^KCq, 
OALifiTiiagKOAfLTftL-Eusebii Chron. p. 45. \. 10. 

The earth ilselF called Olvmpia by Plutarch, who mentions TTlC, lYlC 
OAlJ[J7ILiXC lEQO\' in Theseus, by which is meant the lemple of Ihe 

Prophetic Earth. 

Many other inslances might be produced. 

[730] Sophocles; CEdipus Tyrannus. v. 4S7. 

0^(foA0V EQiPqo^OU X0OVOC. Pind. Pyih. Ode 6. v. 3. 

OQGo&LKtXV roc; 0^(jjtxAo\'KEA£(&r]T£. Find. Pyth. Ode II. antisl. 

1731] Euripides in lone. v. 233. 

MEOOfjqxxAoL; EoTiiX. v. 461. 

1732] Titus Livius. I. 3S. c. 47. 

1733] Strabo. 1.9. p. 642. 

1734] VarrodeLing. Lat. 1. 6. p. 63. 

Pausanias gives this accouni of Ihe omphalus al Delphi. Tov &E L'TTO 
AeA<:|xi5\' KoAoufJEVOV op:i>aAo\' AiGoii 7iE7ioii"]f.iEVOV Aelkou xono 

ELVCILTO EV \i£OC0 yT]^ 7IrtOT]C niTOL Ae^'OUOLV 6l AeA^XJI" ^ELKVITlXL 
TE KtXlOf-iCXX/XocTEEVTCjJ vnfi^TlTrtl\'(0^EVOC;.PJLi]san. 1. 10. p. 835. 

Il is described bv Tali anus, but in a differeni manner. Ev Tui TEfJEVElTOU 

AT]TOLfioi.i KaAciiai tl; of-fcjxxADL;. Obc o\.iipaAcyz xacboc eotlv 

AloviXXJt^ p^ 251. Oratio contra Gncos. 
[735] Plutarch TtfQL AfAOLTt- XQrjOTTJQ^ 

[736] Horus Apollo. S 21. p. 30. edit. 1729. 



[737 J Pausani^.s. I. 1. p. 141. It is spoken of Phliuns. far removed from Ihe 
centre of Ihe Peloponnesus. 

[73S] This omphalus was near the Plulonian cavern. Diodorus. 1. 5. 

Evvi"]s. 
Callimachus: Hvmn to Ceres. Cicero in Verrem, 4. 

c.4e. 

1739] Homer. Odyss. I. q. v. 50. 

|740] Slephanus Bvzanunus. The nalives were also styled Pyirhidi^ and 
the country Chaonia from the temple Cha-Oii. OLKOC; itAlOU. 

|741]Pindar. Olymp. Ode7. 
1742] Stnibo. L S. p. 542. 

[743] By Livy calLed Aliphira. 1. 32. c. 3. 

In Messenia was a city Amphia — TIcvViCTfJiX £7ii AotjXJli iiItJ/Aoii 
KtlfitVXDV'. Pausan. 1. 4. p. 292. The country was called Amphia- 

[744] AA(iJEio\'Las AQT£[-iif)oc, r] AA(]JEioi.or]s oAao;. strabo. I. s. p. 
52E. 

[745] Plutarch de Fluminibus — AAc|m:L0C' 

Alpheus, said lo be one of the twelve principal and most antient Deities, 
called CTUf-J.[3ti^f-lOli who are enumerated bv the Scholiast upon Pindar. 
B(iyOL&L&LJ|JOU7IQt<:TOg AlDCKainOQfl&Li^V'OC:— KXA-Olynip. Ode. 5. 

[746] Stephanus Byzant. OugxiAldv. It was properly in Epirus, where was 
the oracle of Dodona, and whose people were styled OudXXAiriELs above. 

[7471 O^tj^ClAlOV, TOm>; KgrjTTJs"— Steph. Byzant. EoTL &£ £V 
Kgi"]TLKOlC OQEQl YJXV KtlT' Z\^L £Tl EAaiQ(X; TIoAlC. Strabo. I. 10. p. 834. 

Eluros— -ns'^N. 

[74S] Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 337. 

[749] Callimachus. Hymn to Jupiter, v. 42. 

[750] OuintusCurtius. 1.4. c. 7. p. 154. Varior. 

[751] Hvde of the Umbilicus. Relig. vet. Persarum. Appendix 3. p. 527. 

[752] That Olympus and Olympia were of Egyptian original, is manifest 
from Eusebius; who tells us, that in Egypt the moon was called Olvmpias: 
and that the Zodiac in the heavens had anttently the name of Olympus. H 

yag EcAi"p.T] Tiag' AqiiTixiois Kiigioc OAtifJuioc KoAfixai, h\£\ to 

KlITH |.[T]Va "IfQLTtOltLV TOV Zti^tllKOV KlJK/\OV, OV OL TtrtA^tDL 
tJnuiV OAYMTIOXi CKtlAouv. Chronicon. p. 45. I. 9. The reason given 

is idle: but the fact is worth attending to. 

Olympus was the supposed prEcceptorof Jupiter. Diodorus. L. 3. p. 206. 



[753JPindar. Pyth.Ode4. p. 241. 

[754] Etil vcav; TicgLqjfgfxai XQ^'cn"]s ^'^o IcQicv oy&or]KO\Ta (6 
Sta;). OtruoL be ciii ticv ayucv (bcQO\*Tcg tov 0fov Trgoc.Ti'oiJaLV 

tJn:O^UTT(i\^ anOV tXI'Ol to TQV GeOU \'EI.i^UT T0\' TTQQEIOV. Diodorus. 
]. ll.p.Sl'A. 

It ig observable, ihat this historian does no! men lion an omphalu.s: bul says, 
that il wa? a ^lalue. £otI\'OV\ which was carried about. 

1755] Bochjrt. Canaan. I. I.e. 40. 

[756] 0[J9l"], QlUX kAi"]^(i.1\V 6 fOTLV OVOQ. Schol. on Homer. Iliad. B. v. 
4K 

1757] Eusebius. Prccp. Evang. 1. 5. p. L94. 
One litle of Jupiler wat^ nt^'0|-«TiaiOC. 

Ev0ann\X)^J(tOU:j.^Zl"]Vlyr]O:aKOV Ax^LOL Homer. Iliad. 0. V. 250. 

Ara Panomphtco vetus est sacrata Tonanli. Ovid. Metaiiiorph. L 1 1, v. I9S. 

[753] Pocock's Egypt, p. LOB. Plate x!iL. 

[759] Pocock. Plale \\\i\. p. 105. 

[760] He sent messengers to Balaam the son of Beor lo Pelhor. Numbers, 
c. 22. V.5. 

[761] We learn from Numbers, c. 22. v. 36. and c. 31. v. S. that the 
residence of Balaam was in Midian. on the other s^ide of the river io ihe 
souths beyond the borders of Moab. This seems lo have been the situation 
of Petra; which was either in Midian or upon the borders of it: so thai 
Pelhor, and Peira, were probablv the same place. Petra is by the English 
traveller, Sandys, said lo be called now Rath Ahlat. 

Petra by some is called a city of Palestine: rifTgtJ: TIoAlc ntiy\i1LOTL\T]C^ 
Suidas. But il was properly in Arabia, not far from Idume, or Edom. See 
Relandi Palislina. p. 930. and Sirabo. 1. 16. 

[762] The Ammonites were a mixed race^ being bolh of Egyptian and 
Ethiopic original; AL^T-TTITIfiV KiTLAlGlOTTaAUXTIOLKOL. Herod. I. 2. c. 42. 

[763] Pocock's Egypt, vol. I . plate xlii, 

[764] Lusorein by Norden, called Lucorein. It was probablv erected to Ihe 
Sun and Ouranus. and one of Ihe first temples upon earth. 

[765] ApolloniusRhodius. 1.4. v. L052. 

Mopsus was the son of Ampycus. Hygin. Fab. c. cxxviii. By some he is 
said to have been the son of Apollo. Apollo and Ampycus were the same, 

[766] Orphic. ArgonauL v. 720. 

[767] Ibidem. V. 185. 

[76S] Jusdn. Martyr. Apolog. p. 54. 

Amphilochus was the God of light and prophecv. Plutarch mentions F^ 



A|_WJJlA0X0U I^IVTfUH, in the treatise 7Ti:OL|3oa&Ca\:: TlfUiXXili[.J£VLi^V. p. 
563. 

[769] Cohorlalio. p. 10. 

[770] Lycophron. V. Il()3. 

[771] Pau.siinias. ]. 10. p. S96. 

|772] Hence Ihe prophetic Sibyl in Vir^l is styled Amphrysia vates. Vir°il. 
^n.L6. V. 36S. 

1773] Plin. 1. 4. c. 12. Slnibo. 1. 10. Called Mallus, by Pausanias, Ev 

I774-] Ari'CTtXL &f iViO Tfi'V AfJtjJlKAf lEttA' ^XVTL\' T£ O^lOl TOV 6fO\' 
TOITOI, hill p0l"]90V VOCrOlC KnGlDTtlVtIL— 7lQO|-k1\T£t.v; be 6 LfQiLV; 
fOTL Pausanias. 1. LO. p. SS4. The city was also called Ophitea. 

[775] Aristophanes. Nftj^tAai v. 595. 
[776] See Scholia lo Aristoph. v. 595. 
[777] Ibidem. 

[77S] We meet with the like in the Orphica. 

A|j(jjL&£ ^niEiac; E&ar]v noA\ME\QO\ac. 

0l"]O(iU', OlTiMiU' T£. Argonautica. v. 33. 

So in Pindar. Ke/Vx&OVTI f-tOl afJplKiVT.'Qrcv. Pyth. Ode 2. p. 203. 
We have the same from the Tripod it&elf. 

<IXlil6oil Apollo de defectu Oraculor. apud 
Eusebiuni. Prip. Evang. I. 5. c. J6. p. 204. 

[779] Hymn to Venus of Salaniis. See Homer D id ymi. vol. 2. p. 528. 

The names of the sacred hymns, as mentioned bv Proclus in his 

XQi"](JTOprt9£La. were IJaiavEC,- AiQ\.^Qa\j^QC,. A&fiA'Li;, lo BtiKjpv, 

TtIOQX'IM^T^'I^ EyKa^^iU.1. EuKXlKa. Pholius. c. 236. p. 9S3. 

[7eO]DiDdorus. 1.5. p. 213. 

[781] [dque a OgiClfJptj.^ Grjcco, Liberi Patris cognomento. Varro de 

linguj Lat.1.5. p. 5S. 

[782] Diodorys Siculus. I. 5. p. 213. 

[783] Epiphanius — ad versus Hires. 1. 3. p. [093. 

[784] Pindar. Olympic Ode vi. p. S3. 

lamus, supposed by Pindar lo have been the son of Apollo; but he was the 
same as Apollo and Osiris. He makes Apollo afford him the gift of 
prophecy: 



EvGn 6l fi'TTnaE 

©llcai'QOV ^U>l.i^O\' fOaVTOCTDVYXL; (A-MOAAtA'). 
Ibid. p. 53, 

[785] Of the lamidir, see Herodotus. ]. v. c. 44. 1, is. c. 33. 

KoAAlOV TLOV Lxj-fl&f LOV [.iaVTLV- 

[786] Pindar. Ibidem, p. 51. 

[787] Pi is the antienl Egyptian prefix. 

[783] Herodotus. I. I.e. 62. p. 30. 

[789] ApolloniusRhodius. 1.3. v. I ISO. 

An OK or cow from being oracular was styled Alphi as well as Omphi. 

Hence Plutarch speaks of Cadmus: Ov ^''^(OL TO oA^XX TiaVTdW 

TJQazaEai. bux to OoLVIKCC; aimo KC(/\€IV TOV pOUV. Sympos. Qiurst. 
9.3. 

[790] En insula Pharo. Pliny. 1. 36. c. 12. 

1791] Wheeler's Travels, p. 207. 

[792] Wheeler, p. 204. Sandys's travels, p. 32. 

[793] Strabo.l. 17. p. J 14). 

[794] Strabo.l. 3. p. 259. 

1795] Strabo. 1.2. p. 25S. 

[796] Strabo. Ibidem. Ou-Ob. Sol. Pytho. Onoba, regie Soils Pythonis. 

[797] Sirabo calls the African pillar Abyluca; which is commonly rendered 

Abila. — EvioL bE on"]AtK: iiu^Aiipov tt]v KaA7U]v, xai ti"]v 

AplvVt-^Kti:— KtA. Ibidem. Ab-EI-Uc. and Ca-Alpe. 

Calpe is now called Gibel-Tar, or Gibraller: which aame relates lo the hill 
where of old the pillar slood. 

|79S] — AAA' cxTio Aip-tvo; ^cv ot.'&fLC avti:^T]Tai, f-ti") Guaas tol^; 

OeCFL^ Kai TiOQLXKaMoCLZ aUT:Ol\^ [ioi"]0OUg. Annan upon Epictetus. 1. 
3. C.22. 

[799] Virgil. 1.3. «nefs, 

[BOO] Callimachus. Hymn lo Delos. v. 316. 

[801] Homer. Hymn lo ApoUo. V. 156. 

Helen is said to have been a mimic of this sort. 

1802] To Lf^v TOV Oi'Qiov flTiexfi cmo TOii BiiQi\TLOii orabya qk- 
yiv'ovTaL be ^u\in iQ. xai tori oT£\'omTov to oto^ tol^ rioviot.' 

KlTA01^[J£VDV. Anon. Descript. Pond Euxini- 
1803] See Spon. and Wheeler's travels, p. 209, 



[E04] Dionyslui 7lEQir[)'r]Q. v. 380. 
1805] ApolloniusRhodius. L L v. 601. 
[S06]TbidJ. 1. V. 1114. 
In another place, 

<&t'Aa Tc BiGtivtov tim;] KTCoriGuaTO yau], 
Mtaqi' £711 PTi|3tiioii TiQCfXpac^ okohcAov te 

Apollon.Rhod.L2. V. 790. 

1807] Orphic Argonaut, v. 375. 
[SOS] Homer's Hymn to Apollo. 
[809] Orphic Argonaut, v. 1295. 

Sophocles calls the sea coast raJQCxSiOLilOZ. CXKXV]- from ihe numbers of 
altars. tEdipus Tyrannus. \. 193. 

The like province was attributed to the supposed sister of Apollo^ Diana: 
Jupiler lells her — 

EaoT] Krti AifJE\'caaLV ctiidkotto;. 

And, in another place: 

Tqlc bcwa TOL 7na\Lf Goa kcxi ovk £va ITiig-i'ov 
cmaoocc. 

Callimachus. Hymn to Diana. 

riDTVin, MoiivuxiJl/ AifjfvooKOTti:^ X'^^f 

<^EQaWL Ibid. V. 259. 

[810] rigLV yc oi\' nKQipaiGrjvni inc t(ov ayoA^TCiVij ox^oei:;, 
KLOvac knavTE^; 6l -noAaioi fatpov TOirrou;, d^; aqji&Qiif-iaTa tou 
0EOI.J. Clemens Alesand. I. 1. p. 4 IS. 

[811] — OvTcc; onxi rti'fiAf^TO;^ auv te^vt;]/ AlGou be oq^'ov Kara 

TOaQX'^''^V. Pausan. I. 9. p. 757. 

Also of Ihe Thespians: Kai (K^nUiV ayoAfJLX Tift/VlLOrnTtA' CUTiY 
OQ^/ozAiGoz. p. 761. 

[812] Terliillian ad versus Genles. 1. I.e. 12. 

[813] Kai TO ^itv Ert^iLLXC Hgnc ngoTtgov i"]v artvic;. dementis 

Cohort, p. 40. 

[814] ApolloniusRhodius. 1. 1. v. I 117. p. 115. 

[8151 Orphic Argonaut, v. 605. 

PliDy, ]. 16, urentions simulacrum viligineum. 



[E16] Callim-ichus. Hymn lo Di-ina. v. 237. 

[E17] ngcf-Jvov— OTfAfxos/ ^AaoToq., Tjav Qi£a'^w ^cv&golJ to 

yi"]QflOKO\'"l"]TOa^J7t£Aoi.J7TgOC'Ti;]"lT] TrgCfJV'OV. Hesychius. 

rrQ£f.J.VliVani, f KQiyi^UHL ibidem. 

[EISJ Nonni DionysiiLCiL. 1. si. p. 306. 

[E19]Nonni Dion. I. x. p. 27S. 

[E20] Nonni Dion. I. xi. p. 296. 

[821]Ovid.Fast.L3. V.409. 

1822] AflTTEAoC, TIoAlC TI"]C Al'^aXTTlKTlC" ^EXfTniOC CV El'DCi'TlT]" CGTL 

&E aKQa ToQic\-au.i.^\' AyiTicAoz Aciof-Cfvi"]" ccni khi tTEga nKQti ti"]c 
Ziifjoi^ Krti oAAr] £v KiiQT]vi"]. Ai-goiTtxc &e ^lx? noVf ic cjii"](ju ti"]\' 

^VaVCiVTT]V6f KaTljT fOTL&f KaLlTO'ViasflT^QO^f^LA^^^ Steph. 
Byzanl. 

KtjAELTHL ^V OVV Kai aKQa TL^ A^JTTfAOs- Sirabo of Samos. I. 14. p. 
944. 

[S23] Ampelusia, called KaTrn"]^ CTKQOV. Plolemy. 1. 4. so named 
according to Striibo iXTiO KtiTTECLJV, or KitrraUtiV, not far from a city Zilis, 
and Cola. See Pliny. I. 5.c. I. 

Promonlorium Oceani eslimum Ampelusla. Pliny. 1. 3. c. I , 

Ampelona. Pliny. 1. 6. c. 2S. 

SS24] A7mA|J7lcAotU1KQI7;E7TLKavaOTOaU"]VaKgi"]V. Herodotus. I. 7. 
c. 123. 

Af-i-UcAoc aKQa. in Crete. Ptolemy. See Pliny. I. 4. c. 12. 

[S251 In Samos wai Af-lTIfAoC tlKQa" EOTL^C OIKEIOLVOC. Strabo. 1. 14. 

p. 944. 

Some place.s were called more simply Ampe. 

See Herodotus of Ampi in the Persian Gulf. I. 6. c. 20. 

A^TtT] of Tzetzes. See Cellarius. 

[E26] Mt^KoArjCiX^^ilQlOV lEQOV. Herodotus. I. I.e. I4S. 

[S271Prxp. Evan. 1.5. c. 16. 

[E2S] Pindar. Olymp. Ode 12. 

Nu^«]w:L EICTL EV TO? CJJQeLTTL Arlemidonis Oneirocnt. L 2. c. 23. 

[829] Nuf-WlXiA' £OTl\' lEQOV E7IL TT] TTIJlT]. AoiOf-tEVOLs 5e EV TT] 

TIiyiT] Ka^iaxfilV TE EGTL Kai aA'\'T]\jaT(>}V 7ia\'T0J^- UXyUXTa Pausanias. 
1.6. p. 510. 

[830] Nl.Jf-((|)lia):. and AoiTZQa. are put by Hesychius as synonymous. 



Omnibus aquis Nvjnphjc sun! prjcsidenles. Scrvius upon Virgil. Eclog. 1. 

Thelis wa5 styled Nymplia. merely beciu^e Sihe was supposed to be waler. 
Thetidem dici volueruni iiquiim, unde e[ Nympha dicla esl. Fulgentij 

Mvtholog. c. viii. p. 720. 

[E3IJ Pausanias, 1. S. p. 670. 

Young women were, by the later Greeks, and bv the Romans, stvled 
Nvmphx; bul improperly. Nympha vox, Grircorum NvU(bn. non full ab 
origine Virgin! sive Puellic propria: sed solummodo parlem corporis 
dcnotabat. jEgyplijs. sicul omnia animalia. lapides^ frutices, atque herbas. 
ila omne membrum atque omnia corporis humani loca, aliquo del titulo 
mos fuit denolare. Hinc cor nuncupabant Alh. uteium Mathvr, vel Melher: 
et fontem fccmineum, sicut el alios fonles. nomine Ain Omphe, Gnce 
VUfi^jjT], insignibant: quod ab .^gyptijs ad Gncos derivalum est. — Hinc 
legimus, Ni'[j(|)T] Tny^i"], Krti vfcr]'fl[jog yiivr], vu^wjiqv 6e kqAoixtl 
>cr/\. Suidas. 

Hag' A0i"]vaLDii;i']Tou Aios p^xip, Nlj^t]. ibidem. 

[E32] Napiha is called Apthas by Simplicius in Calegoric. Arislolclis. Kni 
6 A(|)9ag &EXfTrtl TlOgyCiiGEV TOII TlliQOg ELtoc:. The same by Gregory 
Nvssen is conlracled, and called, afLer Lhe Ionic manner, 09l"J^: (.\\J71LQ O 
KOAoUfJfVXDi; Ml'Ji^ E^aTlTETflL Liber de animj. On which accouni these 
writers arc blamed by the learned VaJesius. Thev are, however, guilcv of no 
mistake; only use lhe word out of composition. Ain-Aptha, contracled 
Napiha, was properly lhe fountain itself: lhe matter which proceeded from 
il was styled Aplhas, Pthas, and Ptha. II was one of the tides of lhe God of 
fire, called Apha-Astus. the Hephastus of the Greeks; to whom this 
inflammable substance was sacred. 

See Valesij notic in Amm. Marcellinum. L 23. p. 2S5. 

Epirus was denominated from the worship of fire, aod one of its rivers was 
called the Aphas. 

[833] Pliny. 1.31. p. 333. 

[E34| Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 2S5. 

|835]Pliny. 1.6. p. 326. 

[E36] Strabo. L 7. p. 487. See Antigoni Carystii Mirabilia. p. 163. 

[837J Ev rv] XiJ^Q*? T^**^^' A7tO/\AaivicncLi\' KaAErnXL tl NiJ|.KbaiDV" 

TIEXga &E EOTL TTL'g tXVn&I^OlXJrt" IJTT' CtUU\ &E KQT]VtXL QEOIXJL 
XAiiJlOOU AaqxxATOU. strabo. 1. 7. p. 487. 

[83S] Strabo. Ibidem. \. 1. p. 487. He supposes that it was called Ampelitis 
from rtf-J-TTEAoc, the vine: because its waters were good to kill vermin. 

AkOu TI"]l; (|)9EIQiriX7r]L; nfJTIEAoii. A far fetched etymology. Neitlier 
Strabo, nor Posidonius, whom he quotes, considers that the term is of 
Syriac original. 

[839] Philostrati vita Apollonii. 1. S. c.4. p. 116. 

[840] Dionis Historla Romana. Johannis Resin: Antiq. 1. 3. c. II. 



[S4I] Pausanias.]. 9. p. 718. 
[842]Evagrius. I.3.C. \2. 
[E43] Marcdlinus. ]. 15. c. 7. p. 68. 
[844] Cclsus apud Onginem. \. 1. p. 333. 
See also Plu larch, de Omculorum defectu. 
[845] Callinmchu.s. Hymn lo Diana, v. 226. 
[846] Callimachus. [bid. v. 33. 

no/V\ag &f tu\T[ 7t&\f as- 

[847] Callimachus. Hymn lo Apollo, v. 56. 

[84S] Cicero de Divinatio. 1. 1. 

[849] Lucian. Astrolog. v. 1. p. 993. 

[850] See in ihe former irealise, inscribed Ou^bri. 

[85 1] Are not all ihe names which relale to the different stages of 
manhood, as well as to family cognalion, laken from the tides of priests, 
which were originally used in temples: such as Pater, Vir. Virgo, Puer, 
Mater, Matrona,Palronus, Frater, Soror, A&£A4x)C, KovtqOs? 

|852] Verses from an antient Cboriambic poem, which are quoted by 
Terentianus Maurut^ de Metris. 

[853] Lucilli Fragmenta. 

[854 1 Ode of Ausonius to Atdus Patera Rhetor in Professorum 
BurdigalenEium commemoratione. Ode 10. 

[855] Ausonius. Ode 4. 

[856] He is called Balen by ^schylus. Persir. p. 156. BaAllV/ OS^){(\\.OZ 

BoAtjv. 

[857] BfAiv &f wtAouqi Tonov" UEpotxjL &E uTTEgtjjmv;, AnaVXaA'a 

fLV0:Lf9f.V)VTEC;. Herodian. I. 8. of the Aquiieians. 

Enscriptio yetus Aquileii reperta. APOLLINI. BELENO. C. 
AQUILEIENS. FELIX. 

[853] Apollonius Rhodius. Argonaulic. I. 2. v. 703. 

[859] Ibidem. I. L v. 1135. 

[860] JuyenaL Sat. 14. y. 265. 

[86l]Manilius.l.5.v.434. 

[862] Phayorinus. 

H OAl^fJ-TILT 7IQ(i^TO\' YqJWOZ Aodxx; eAe^'ETO. Scholia in Lycophron. 
y.42. 

&i'T|-)Q l.'ll[JLVEcfiCg ZeU KqOVLDV TE VCtLTLlV AC>C]XJV. Pindar. Olymp. Ode 



5. p. 43. 

[E63] Pindar. Olympic Ode 6. p. 52. 

Apollo wjs the same as Ijmus^ whose priesls were the lamidsr, ihe mosl 
antienl order in Greece. 

|864] It is a word of Anionian original, analogous lo EUza-bet, Bet-Armus, 
Bel-Tumus in [ndia, Phainobelh in Egypt. 

[865] Lycophron. v. 159. here ihey sacrificed Zx]\lO\J^\W. 
[E66] Pindar. Olymp. Ode 6. p. 5L 

1867] Tac [i£y 6t] uetooz uepoixji te ^iAici:i\ xai xai Etco!o\el 

i^OVi- Ca.mXC, -MEQELV EKTOliOl^QaVOli. Paus^anias. 1. 9. p. 786. 

[E6S] Euripides in lone. v. 935. See Radicals^ p. S5. Macar. 

[869] Clemens Alexand. Sirom. I. I . p. 358. 

[870] Pausanias. L 10. p. S25. 

[871] Pindar. Olymp. Ode I . p. B. 

[872] Scholia in Pindar. Olymp. Ode l.p. S. 

[873] Diogenes L^eriius: Vita Ana\agor^. 

[874]Pliny. I.2.C. 58. p. 102. 

[875] HAlPtTTOVTItTQtlV Ihey construed Al9o\' fl<|*' tV^IOU PtiLVOfiEVOV. 

[876] Pindar. Olympic. Ode I. p. S. 

[877] TOV (.m.EQ KEt^l/\aC, TaVToAoU AlGoV. Pindar. Tsthm. Ode 8. p. 

482. 

[87B] AAKtiioc, Ktii AAKf-^iiv AiGov /paoiv ETiaKi'QcioBai Ta\TaAq\ 

Scholia upon Pindar. Oivnip. Ode I. p. 8. 

[879] niVEAq'ELTOTOOCii|^:i, KaLogi'ii:! fjt^ivGavf aqTjg. Amholog. 

[880] Scholia upon Lycophron. v. 152. 

[881] Schoha upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode I. p. 8. 

[882] Pindar. Scholia. Ibidem. 

[883] Justin. Martyr ad Trvphonem. p. 168. The rites of Milhras were 
styled Palrica. 

[8S4] Gruter. [nscript. p. xlix. n. 2. 

[885] Indiculus Paganiarum in Consilio Leptinensi ad ann.Christi 743. 

See du Fresne Gloss, and Hoffman. Pelra. 

NuUus Chnslianus ad fana, vel ad Pelras vota reddere prfcsumat. 

[886] 

Oil |_if V 7ia\; VTA' coTiv iiixo &dloc, ou&' i^jtio 
7i£TQr]k; 



Tie ortQiLCfjf vai, aT€ naQScvo^ r\iQ€OC, te, 
niiQ9E\'(x:, i"]iG£cc t' otiQi££Tov aAAi"]Aoicjiv. 

Homer. Iliad. %. \. 126. 

AiQo^iOrai, &i-]^Ty}'OQOi, f 7ti tou Al6od 

0^\1i\'TEC He^ychius. 

[ES7] Pindar. PyEh. Ode 4. p. 24S. 

n£TQtXlOCTl|-U;iTainoa£l6ti'V7aiQtl0£TTl1>\oiC Scholia ibidem. 

[E8S] Zeus was represented bv a pyramid: Artemis bv a pillar. niJOOf-J-lfiL 
f)f 6M£|/\lXia;,r]^f KlOVl£OTlV£lKiSO[JfVr]. Pausan. 1.2. p. 132. 

[ES9] Pausanias. 1. L p. 104. 

According to ihe acceplalion, in which 1 understand the term, we may 
account for so many places in the east being styled Petra. Persis and India 
did nol abound with rocks more ihan Europe; yet, in these pans, as well as 
in [he neighbouring regions, there is conlinually mention made of Petra; 
such as riETQa EiOI|J.l9qou m Sogdiana, Peira Aornon in India, KOLTl"]V 
TOU OiOLi (TTETQavX 6l 6f AQUX^XLXiV. Strabo. I. IK p. 787. Pelra 
Abalos in Egypt, rifTpfl NtxBtTTflliX in Arabia. Many places called Pelra 
occur in the history of Ale^tander: EAcLV bc Kai UsiTQaq, CQV[lvaq, 

oq^jbQtX CKTiQObocCilK- Strabo. 1. I I . p. 787. They were in reality sacred 
eminences, where of old thev worshipped; which in aftertimes were 
fortified. Every place styled Arx and Akqottq^L^ was originally of the 
same nature. The same is to be observed of those styled Purgoi. 

[890] Gruter. Inscript. Ixxxvi. n. 8. 

1891] Xenophon. KlJQOLTTiaLf^Eia. 
1892] Nonnus. Dionysiac. 1. ix. p. 266. 
[E93]Pausamas. 1.7. p. 577. 

1894] AAOITON, TO am) veac. KgL6i"]k, i") oinov TTEtpug^fvov 

tJ>\£l.TQO\', Hesychius. 

AAcjJLTa fiEALTLKflL EAaUlJ &E6£UfJeva. Hesych. 

[895] OMTLA], 0l^^JflTtT,Kt^l7IllQOl^^:AlTl&E^£^|-[£VOl. Hesychius. 

OMITIA TIflVTO&aTia TQCLiyoALa. ibidem. 

It it was expressed Amphi, the cakes were Amphitora, Amphimantora, 

Amphimastii: which seem to have been all nearly of the same composition. 

AMOAIMA, vl^atora otwo Kai c^anc pEpQq'fjrva. Ibidem. 

[896] Fine flour had the sacred name of Ador, from Adonis, the God of 
day. an Amonian name. 

[897] DMOYPA, (TE^LtoAii; b^QE, jjeAl exovoo, Kai o\jja^\\ 

Hesych. 

AMOPA, cn"]|JLi>aAL; t(p9i"] auv ^\ltl ibidem. 



OMOPrTAE,tXQT(x:EK7aiQOV&ir;]Qf]^E\'ovyri'X3Vii\^ ibid. 

Also Af-JOQplxnL Amorbitjc. See AEhenius. I. \4. p. 64&. 

[E9S] mONEE, TtAoKOLJVTEs. Hesychius. 

Pi -On wat^ Ihe Anionian name of the Sun; as was aUo Pi-Or. and Pe-Or. 

[899] XAYQNAZ, OQZouz tVi^ifii avtvpLTOtiSF^Tnc k0i9i\'ol^ 

Suidas. 

[900] The latter Greeks expressed Puramoun, Puramous. 

nvPAMOTEs a cake. Hv 6 rTiTQafJouc; m^Qa toil; TinArtioL^ 

fTILVlKKX;. Artemidorus. I. I.e. 74. KniO &ia^'QU7I\T]aas ^XQLTI"]V CO? 
&\a^paVf TOV 7RiQfl|J.OU\Ta. ScIioL Arisloph. iTITIElC. 

See Meuisius on Lycopliron. v. 593. and He.sycii. TTliQUUOlx;, El&OC; 

[90l]OBE/\IAIsplacenl!c. Athenarus. I. 14. p. 645. 

[902] NlJV euaCiiTamTYPA. Theocrilus. Idyl. 2. v. 33. 

[903] Athenius. 1. 14. p. 646. 

[904] Diogenes Laerlius: Vita EmpedocHs. 1.8. 

[905] Some read tQaV^iiXJE Cedreiius. p. 82. Some have thought, that by 
BcH.'V was meant an Ox: but Pausanias says, that Ihese offerings were 
7l£yi}.UXTa: and moreover tells us: CWtOoa EX^l ^V^^V, TOl.*TCilV ^EV 
l"]£lf<XTEV' Ol^V GvxraL Ceaops sacrificed nothing that had fife. Pausan. 
1. S. p. 600. 

[906] Jeremiah, c. 44. V. 18, 19. 

[907]lbid.c. 7. V. IS. 

[903] Jeremiah, c. 51. v. 19. according to the Seventy. 

So also c. 7. V. IS. XaXX^JSHXC, tE CTtDCJ^IO: TOU OlDtlVCn.1. Chau-On, 
domus vel templum Solis. 

[909] Herodolus mentions this cuslom, and styles it justly (X\n){\fJTOZ Tfi'V 
VOLUiJV. He says that it was practised at the temple of the Babylonish Deity 
Melilta.l. I.e. 199. 

[910] Strabo. 1. I I . p. SOS. Aimls, or Anait, called Tanais, in this passage: 

they are the same name. 

The same account giyen of the Lydian women by Herodotus: 710QVEUELV 
TflQ flTUXOttS' '- ^- ^- *^^'- ■^'^- universally, were deyoled to whoredom. 

[911] Herodotus. 1.2. c. 129. p. 13S. 

[912] Herodotus. 1.2. c. 129. p. 166. 

[913] Pluiarch. Isis el Osiris, p. 366. 



E914J Herodotus. \. 2. c. 85. 86. 

1915] TaiTafji^An^'^^^O^^^n^^OVTCc;. Herod.l. 2.c. 131. 

[916] The slar between the homs shows thai it was a represenLatlon of the 
Deity, and the 'A'hole a religious mecnoriaJ. 

[917] CyriL contra Juliait. p. 15. It is related somewhat differently in the 
Timjcus of Plato. voL 3. p. 22. See also Clemens Ales. Strom. L I. p. 356. 

1913] L. 2. c, 53, The evidence of Herodoliis must be esleemed early; and 
his judgment valid. What can afford us a more sad accouni of Ihe doubl 
and darkness, in which mankind wa? inveloped, than ihese words of the 
historian? how plainly does he shew Lhe necessity of divine interposilion; 
and of revelation in consequence of iti 

1919] Herodotus. L 2. c. 53. 

1920] Virgil. Georgic.l. I. v. 6. 

Liber is El-Abor contracted: Sol, Parens Lucis. 

1921] Scholia in Horal. I. 2. Ode 19. 

1922] Orphic. Fragment, in Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 23. 

[923] Macrob. Sat. I. I.e. IS. 

He is called by Eumolpus AoTOOCJWVr] AlOVlJODV CV ftKTIVfaQL 
7nJQ£i.l7TOV: apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 9 c. 27. 

1924-] Zemissus is Ihe Amonian Sames, or Samesh. analogous io Belh- 
Shemesh in lhe Scriptures. 

1925] Orphic. Fragment. 4. p. 364. edit. Gesner. 

See Slephani Poesis Philosoph. p. SO. from Justin Marlyr. 

1926] Macrobius. Saturn. 1. I. c. IS. p. 202. He mentions Jupiler Lucelius., 
and Diespater, the God of day; and adds, Crelenses A\iX TT]V fiUfOtXV 
vocanl. Tiie Cretans cat! lhe day dia. The word dies of Ihe LaUnes was of 

the same original. 

1927]DiodorusSicu1u5. 1, l.p. 22. 

[928] Chronolog. Canon, p. 32. 

[929] Hermesianax. 

It mav be worlh while Io observe below, how many Gods there were of the 
same litles and departments. ntJ:iO\l(X; AlOVUQiac;. Hesychius. Pcconia 
Minerva. Plutarch, de decern Rhetoribus. 

nnAaif.ffi'V HQaKAl);. Hesychius. 

TT]TI]Q™^\Ta^■vAc^KAl"]7IL£,^COVlOTa^t^lflV. Orphic. H. 66, 

noa£li5(0VIaTOOC:fvTl"]\mClemenL. Cohort, p. 26. 

Glen, Ihe most antieni mvlhologisi, made Eilithya Io be the mother of Eros; 
so that Eilithva and Venus must have been the same, and consequenllv 
Diana. 



MtjTEgt* EgfiTTOC EiAlGiiUIV ElVflL. Pau.san. L 9. p. 762. 

Adonini, Atlineni, O.sirim et Horum aliud non esse quam Sol em. 
Macrobius SaL 1. I.e. 31. p. 209. 

Janus was Juno, and slivled Junonius. Macrob. Sat. I. I.e. 9. p. L59. 

Lunam; eandem Dianam. eandeni Cerereni. eandeni Junoneni. eandem 
Proserpinam dicunt. Servius in Georgic. I. L. v. 5. 

Aslarte, Luna, Europa, Dea Syria, Rhea, Ihe same. Lucian. de Syria Dea. 

Keiol Agicnniov xov aiTTOv Kai Aia KaL ATToAAai vo^iCovtec. ktA. 

Athenagoras. p. 290. 

'HAlOsr Zft-X;. Sanchoniathon. Euseb. P. E. lib. I. c. x. p34. 

HAlOs, KxAtls. Damascius apud Phodum. e, 242. 

|930] Auson. Epigram. 30. 

See Gruler for inscriplions lo Apollo Pantheon. Dionusus was also Ads, or 
Atlis. AlO\'ltT0\' TLVEs AttlV TlQOCJtTl'OQf I'foQaL 6E/\01XJLV. Clemends 

Cohori. p. 16. 

1931] Orphitr. Hymn. x.p. 200.Gesner. 

riag' Ai^T.i7nioi(7L &e Hav ^ev agxcdcrmroz, kccl tciV oktci^ tciiv 

TT^i'TTti'V Aq'OfJCVfi'V Qncw Herodolus. 1. 2. c. 145. Priapus was Zeus: 
also Pan, and Orus: among the people of Lanipsacus esteemed Dionusus. 

[932] Euphorion. 

[933] L. 10. p. 805. 

[934] Oprhic. Hymn, in Poseidon xvi. p. 208. 

[935] Selden de Diis Syris. p. 77. and addilamenta. He was of old stvled 
Arcles in Greece; and supposed to have been the son of Xuth. KoGoc KttL 
AQtw\l"]i:;r 6l XliGoii 7iaii>C^ Plutarch. Quicstiones Grarcsr. v. I. p 296. 

[936]Nonnus.l.40.p. 1038. 

[937] In Demosthenem KtXTfl Mel&IOD. IhXV OXTpa TlEQLTESEnaLV 
cajLCi). p. 647. See also Macrob. Sat. I. I.e. IS. 

Anov TO\' Aifl Kill TO\' Aio\iioD\' 7ia\baq, Kixi veqix: v] GeoAo^'uj: 

Kt'\AE^ Proclus upon Plato's Parmenides. See Orphic Fragments, p. 406. 
[938] Hesvchius. The passage is differently read. Kuster exhibits il 

AcjjQO&iToc. D&E Tix TiEQi A[iaSov\Ta yr\^Qat^i.yz Uainv, at; avtgta: 
Ti"]\' 6f o\' foxi"]|-u:\Tio6t:Ti f \' Kl>7iqlii (|jt]olv. 

[939] Servius upon Virgil, ^neid. I. 2. v. 632. 

[940] Scholia upon Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. v. 52. T(ii\' KrtAOLifJE\'(i^V 
MOLQ(OV ElVai TTpEOPtTTEQaV. In some places of the east, Venus \^as Ihe 

same as Cybele and Rhea, the Mother of the Gods: riCDL Tl"]C y^tCQCXQ 

Tixnn"]s aE|3oi.oi ^ev c^ £7tl tov ttjv Adjgo&LTTjv, tij^ ^i"]TEQtx Gewv, 



|94I] Apud Calvum Acterianus. Macrob. Siit. ]. 3. c. S. Putiinl eandem 

marem esse ac fcrminam. Ibidem. 

1^2] Apud Aupjslin.deCivi tale Dei. 1.4. c. I 1. and I. 7. c. 9. 

The aulhor of the Orphic verses speaks of the Moon as both male aod 
female. 

ALJSofii^^KaLAELTTOfJEVr^Gr^lXTTEKaLaQCrqv. Hymn S. v. 4, 

Deus Lunus was worshipped at Charrx, Edessa^ and all over the east 

[943] Syneslus. Hymn 3. p. 26. Edit. H. Steph. 

The Orphic verses 7lfpLd)lXJffL^33"e to [he same purpose. 

na\'Taiv \i.€V oiJ 7imT]g, f-iT]TT]g, tqocIxx;, rpE 

TL0r]LOC;. Hymn 9. v. IE. 

[944] Orphic Hymn 31. V. 10. p. 224. 

[945| Orphic Fragment, vi. p. 366. Gesner's Edit, from Proclus on Plato's 
Alcibiades. See also Poesis Philosophica H. Stephani. p. SI. 

1946] JupiterLucetius, or God of light. Macrob. Sat. 1. I.e. 15. p. IE2. 

[947] Orphic Fragm.vii. p. 371. See Poesis Philosoph. H. Stephani. p. S5. 

Orpheus of Protogonus. 

rigti.TTtri'ov', HgiKtxuaiE, Geciiv hdlteq, rpz K£X\. 
6lE. Hymn. 5L. p. 246. 

[94S] Apuleii Metamorph.l. kI. p. 241. 

[949] Porphyr. apud Eusebium Prjcp. Evang. 1. 3. c. II. 

TtfUiTaL TioQa Ail:^4'^K:l"]vot^; 6 FlQtaTiog, 6 aimx; c*j\} t(j? Atovuoa^ 

Athenjcus. I. 1. p. 30. 

[950] Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius. 

[951] SeldendeD[isSyris. p. 77. 



Corre(:tions made Eo printed original. 

(Introductory poem.) !n tamen incultis: 'tamem' in original, no such word. 

(Nimrod.) wherefore it is said: 'it it said' in original. 

(On and Eon} OvOfiiJ: aiTTtii Ej3Qa'[OTi: diaresis on a; in original. 

(Gau.. near ref. 3E3j dt; KflLTOV EQjJrjV OlTIiJ^: EQfJl"]V with smooth breath mark 

in original. 



(jbid.. near ref. 4071 Kf^KLTOC it^lQ aT£Q7I£OTnTOV: 'vbCiX;' in originaL no such 
form, amended lo match Perseus E-Text. 

(ibid., near ref. 4091 quem Coilus genuit: 'genuvit' in original, cited as 'genuit' in 
Lewis & Short 

(Disserlalion npon the Helladian, near ref. 514j EAArjvCJV EX^W Oi;i&£V: 'EXlfV, 
with a transpose mark over the 'if', in original. 

(Of Ihe Omphi, near ref. 739j 60LT' OfitjiaADg COTl GoAaUOTjg 601T'. no space in 
original. 

(ibid., near ref. 766l lCt;f>£Q\'i"]Ti"]Qa Tf Tl(J)UV: TeTkJ^uv, no space in original. 

(ibid., near ref. 7791 &a; &' if-JfQO£Oaav; 'tcoG'', no space in original 

(ibid., near ref. 804) any ness or foreland: 'nees'in original, no such word. 

(An Account of the gods of Greece, near ref . 91 E) TtQtiTJV T£ KaiX^^ VrQLVTf ' in 
original, no such word, amended to malch Perseus E-Text 

(ibid., near ref. 929) EQp^s 9'/ HtjJaLOTOs T£ kAiTTOs: EQfJTjaO', no space in 
original. 

(Noie 26. J MECTQaiOU^ TOU; ALyUTPTLDL*^: 'ALyTPTiDlx;' in original, obvious typo. 

(Note 39. J hinnulea; ItinnulEc' in original. Cited as 'hinnulea' in Lewis & Short 

(Note I70.)1.6. c. 7.: '1. c. 7.' in original. 

(Note 354.) changed this termination into e: "into r' in original. Sense requires 'into e'. 

(Note 355.) i3ua1VOLT£ TLOV 6' avt^JV: OuJJtX^LTf no space in original. 

(Note 426.) Oib" i£ov: "@\b" in original. 

(Note 430.) p. 3?6: middle digit illegible in original. 

(Note 465.) C7T110OVTO OL EAAT]V£i^: OL with smooth breathing mark in original 
(smooth breathing is generally not markedj. 

(Note 466.) T] Of-fOf TIoArjOl;;; r] Of-tOU with smooth breathing marks in original. 

(Note 540. J TO &r] TIOQQLO cT'lKJcAc^'KTOV: f'liatAiYTOV' in original, no such word, 

amended to malch Perseus E-Te\t. 

(Note 542.) KiXL T£QaToADy£LV: TiQaXoAcyELV' in original, no such word, 
amended to malch Perseus E-text. 

(Note 543.) TIQEapirrtQOl'^ £ fJOU y CVEoOai: 'TQEoPuteqoI^^' ill original, obvious 
typo. 

(Note 623.) TlOirjXai 4^UXQOTT]T'^ atotXJL '4^UKgOTr]Ta' in original, no such word. 

(Note 63l.)6LOK(X;PQaxit;; blUXP^ in original, no such word. 

(Note 645. J KUQOs yOQ 6 TiAuDs: 'hAudC '" original - hypogegrammeni instead of 
breath mark. 



(Nole 70E.) TOls TTOQL bl' avGgaKlOV: 'avGaKLXV' in original, no such word - i 



restored lo niiitch meaning of embers. 



